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PREFACE 


Ttm IS the proposition upon ^v^lch our booh is based Smcc adults mahe 
and gotern the homes, the schools, and the communities where adoles- 
cento spend chejc time, and since adufc influence the adolescents be- 
havior in countless ways, it is their duty to see that the adolescent >cars 
are good ones and that the adolescent be given all the assistance needed 
to develop into a fine matunty The objectu es of our book, therefore, 
are three to help adults get along better uith the adolescent, to help them 
understand what the adolescent needs to live wholesomely and happiK, 
and to show them how these needs may be met 
Specifically the authors have attempted to do the following 

1 To give a picture of the adolescent today so that the adult may 
understand him, see life, as it were, through his eyes, and sympathize with 
bis problems, needs, and interests 

2 To acquaint the reader with the adolescent's social setting— both 
as to the patterns and demands of the adolescent’s own age group and as 
to adult influences w hich bear on him 

3 To clarify the concept of what a good life for the adolescent as an 
adolesceiit is and also to make clear what kind of adulthood we hope to 
help him teach 

4 To supply definite and xiorkable suggestions as to how the adult 
may live most harmoniously with the adolescent and do the most to help 
him 

In preparing this book, the authors have carefully re\ icw ed all pertinent 
materials and while much of wonh could not be included, they bclic%c 
that their selections from the research and comment w ill all pro\c valuable 
to the reader Information has been gathered, too, from adolescents cur- 
rently enrolled in high school, both through intcmcws and through 
written responses to questions Finally, the authors have, of course, called 
upon their own extensive experience with adolescents and with teachers 
of adolescents 

AIcnaon should be made of the fact that no chapter has been included 
on mental devclopmenL Too often such a chapter m an adolescent psy- 
chologa is largcl> repetition of general and educational psjchoIog> mate- 
rial on the nature of intelligence, intelligence tests, constant of IQ, and 
the like. We have chosen to avoid such repetition and have included anv 
useful material on the adolescent’s mtelligcnce in the chapter on the world 
of the adolescent and the chapter on the school 
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Wc sincerely hope that all of this boot will be truly helpful to the 
reader and that through it he wnll find his insights enlarged, his sympathies 
broadened, and his knowledge of what to do and how to do it made 
concrete and definite 

In conclusion we extend our sincere thanks to the many writers and 
publishers who have so willingly allowed us to quote from their work. 
Wc wish to express our appreciation also to the junior and senior high 
school teachers who hate helped us get material directly from adolescents 
Francis Adams, Marguerite Haddon, Margaret Riddle, Donna Stuebe, 
Frances Williams, and those many Vincennes, Indiana, high school teach- 
ers who so gencrousl) assisted us 

Margufrite Malm 
Olis G Jamison 

TniE Havh, Ivd 
Ftbnury , 1952 
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Part I 

THE ADOLESCENT AND HIS WORLD 



Chapter 1. WHO IS THE ADOLESCENT? 


Who IS the adolescent^ He is fifteen jear old Dick, ^\ho, as tall as his 
father, thinks he ought to be alfoued to drive the car alone He is se\cn 
teen year old Jim, who sha\es e\eiy day but still has to tell his parents 
\\ here he is going when he leates the house at night He is eighteen year- 
old Tom, who has been going stead) for o\ cr a year with the same girl 
and wants to marry her but knows he couldn’t support a wife 
She IS thirteen year old Peggy, who longs to wear lipstick but whose 
mother won’t allow it She is fourteen year old Nancy Jo who loves 
bubble gum and who is going to her first formal dance next week She 
IS sixteen ) ear old Helen, who is onl) a junior in high school but who 
goes with a college boy of ewent) one and looks to all she meets like a 
college girl herself 

/He is— she is— any boy or girl Avho is on the path from childhood to 
adulthood 

In the life of every person there occurs a time w hen the body begins 
the process which will change it from a childish structure to that of an 
adult At first the change is hardl) noticeable, but soon it becomes pro- 
nounced enough m bod) form and m body feelings to take the penon 
definitely out of the realm of childhood 

When the }oung penon begins to feel these changes himself, c\en 
though he doesn’t idenufy them feel that he js becoming radically dif- 
ferent from the child that he was feel that he is becoming more like the 
adults around him sense emotions in himself that he hadn t known before 
then the beginning of the ps) chological groiving up process has started 
That ps) chological process ma) continue beyond the time when his bod) 
has finished its grow th It will continue until he has become adult m his 
interests and behai lor 

This penod of pS) chological growing up we call adolescence Tliough 
Its beginnings are roughl) the same as the beginnings of the growth 
toward sexual and physical matunt), they are not coincidental Though 
Its ending w ill be related to the end of ph)SJcal growth, ic m3\ come later 
The length of the period of adolescence differs from person to person, 
but It IS customanh thought of as encompassing the teen tears and that 
age span will do as well as any for our dcfirution of adolescence by age 
period 

3 
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ADOITSCENCE 

As far as numbers are concerned, according to the 1950 prclimmar) 
census reports there are 15 234,000 joung people m our countr) bettveen 
the ages of thirteen and nineteen This is 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion Of these 8,680,000 are urban, 3,352,000 arc rural nonfarm, 3,202,000 

axe rural farm , , j j 

During the tune of adolescence the inditiduil moves from the depend- 
ence and restrictions of childhood to adult independence and freedom 
from parental restriction In our societ) this is a length) process because 
adults have chosen to make it such Thej keep the growing jouth in 
school until he is sixteen (m most states) and urge him to stay there even 
longer By law and by public opinion they prevent his marrying until 
he vs close to the end of, or out of, hts teens They refuse him adult work 
or wages comparable with those of adults His parents, m their concern 
for his welfare, and out of habit also, keep him under their jurisdiction 
until he IS m the later part of his teem or in the early tw entics In our 
society, too, adolescence is often a difficult period for youth because 
adults are loath to give him the independence he craves and needs and 
he must himself struggle with them for his emancipation 
The reminiscences of a twenty year-old girl will give us some insight 
into what it feels like to be an adolescent 

I guess whenever anyone looks back over the past events of his life, he sighs 
Wistfully, and says. If only I had it to do over' How much easier it might 
have been’ ’ 

Such a period of confused, chaotic, and emotional behavior was that of m> 
adolescence This I know very well — my parents always said that I had a 
very, very severe case of growing up 

Im twenty now, and as 1 look back over the past seven or eight years, 1 
know they are years that I shall never forget. Going along at an even keel 
was impossible to this adolescent — my life was a continuous rollercoaster 
ride — I was cither riding ecstatically on a pink cloud, or plunged to the most 
depressing depths of black despair 

Life first became nonccablv difficult for my parents when I entered the 
seventh grade Having attended an elementary school consistmg of six grades, 

I entered )umor high school and was plunged headlong into the seventh grade 
and into various emotional difficulties 1 was changing both mentally and phy si 
callv , and of course the change in schools altered my outside environment to a 
^rcat degree. 

Several things bothered me I had matured early and this set me apart from 
the other girls m my class I also had to wear glasses and I had the idea that 

my legs were too shon 

T^esc gnev ances were small and alight, but it is v ery often this type that 
bothers the adoWent. He magnifies them and soon they develop into a state 
of mind or social amtude 1 know this s the way it was with me \ was on the 
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IS THE ADOLESCENT^ 

Mhere"'’ inferior m fools and in in} ability to get along with 

fn looks f really wasn't worse than aterage but no one could have made me 
belie\e this at the time Lilve most teen-age girls. I was an inveterate movne- 
goer, and seeing such beautiful, graceful and poised creatures on the screen 
onI> made me feel homelier and more awkward than ever Lana Turner was 
mj ideal I felt that no one in the world could be quite so beaunful For 
masculine pcrfecnon, I alternated for several jears between Tjrone Power 
and Errol nn, but fell madly for Cornel Wilde when he first came into 
prominence I disliked going to the movies except by myself, for only m that 
way' could I lose my self completely and become obhv lous to the drabness of 
everyday life Most of my allowance went for shows. 

Aly reJacions with others vterc extremely bard for me Commg from a small 
elementary school, I was thrown in wnth one particular group of girls who 
had come from a larger one — they were a cbque, and while outw ardly friendly , 
they took no real interest m anyone outside their particular group I was v ery 
self-centcred and this made tt difficult for me to make fnends, because I was 
really interested in no one but myself I think that if it were possible to teach 
a child only one thing, it should be this, that he develop a sincere and affection- 
ate interest in other people. 

When I entered the eighth grade, things were easier I sail had the old 
mfenoniy complex, but I did manage to fit into the group Boy-girl activiues 
began Dancing class opened at the YJ^I CA More social contacts occurred 
First lot es blossomed iVe began to have pames— dances — hayrides 
I developed my first crush He, m turn, was unresponsive, being smitten 
with a very close friend of mine The situanon taxed my emotional powers 
and divided my loyalnes It made life ettremely difficult for me 

With the eighth grade came one of my first fond ambmons— to be a violin- 
ist (I Ignored the fact that I had gotten a very late start ) I had the deter 
mination and desire, but lacked the talent and stick to luvencss 1 practiced 
devotedly (when I pracnced which was about once a week) 

Eiglith grade came and went, and ninth grade appeared Class work became 
a Uttle harder, but then that had always been the least of my worries I was 
alway s at the top of my class w ith ease In fact, I w as a good example of the 
stereotyped picture of The Srudem senous, shy, frightened and completely 
mtrov erred 

I developed a very' close friendship with another girl Although we were 
enarely different personaJnes, we had several dungs in common 

1 We both had difficulty in sd;usting to other people. We used each other 
to “lean on ” 

2 We were both introverted and were going through that extremely ro- 
manac stage— I don’t mean romance m the sense of love interest, but more 
m an aestheac sense— a lov e foe culture and refinement and gentility 

We felt that we were above the conitnoo herd ' This was an ammde due 
seriously hampered our attempts at enjoying other fnendships and social events- 
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Wc went overboJtd tor each other It wK l Damon and P)th.M sort of 
rclauonship and yet I can see now how nnwise it was It is a good thing w 
base a close fnend with whom to share the prohlcim of adolescence, but cicn 
a good thing can be earned too fat, because our development w as hindered U) 
dependence on each other 

Finallj, the ninth grade was o\er. and the tenth came xuth c\en more prol>- 
Icms and opporturatics to ‘sinlc or swim” For again wc changed schools, pro- 
gressing to high school Itself, which presents itself to cv erj entering adolescent 
as the ultimate in excitement and adicnture 

For the senior high school adolescent there ts no such thing as being an 
mdmdual, the crowd rules— and the person who stands firmly b) his individu- 
ality IS regarded as either a ‘brain'’ or a recluse or as probably )ust “queer" 
What I yearned for so pamfuHy was to be accepted ’—to be popular, gay 
and flirtatious, and yet not stoop to the silly inaneness of the group I felt 
that boys were very difficuk—l w as interested, but sometimes tbcir foolishness 
and loudness annoyed me so (hat 1 could hardly stand them- What I dreamed 
of was someone cultured, poised, and dclionair— perhaps with a little bit of 
artistic temperament 

This probably accounted for my first Big Crush It suited m the ninth 
grade More than anything eUe it was in the category of the movie-star adora 
eon that I had experienced in the past. It was hero-worship and infatuatjon 
with 1 capital “I ’ The fact that I knew nothing— absolutely nothing— about 
the fellow had no effect on me— he was uU, he was dark, he was handsome 
I knew his name and his background, which 1 managed to find out from various 
sources, but there my information stopped 
One night he brought me home from an informal school dance (One of 
those affairs that everyone attends sug) I Was soaring high m the clouds— at 
the same time, I was dumbfounded that he had even looked at me. I was elated 
and ingratiating Every time he looked at me, 1 practically gasped. Naturally 
he never came back, and my heart was broken My life had ended— 1 made 
this very clear to my family It was all over— I would never love agam- 

Of course my poor family suffered with me m this, my first cnsis, but they 
finally had too much of my sighs and moans, and soon I had an unrecepove 
audience. (EventuaMy \ got over it, but it took several months ) Of course 
the mfenonty complex asserted itself wnh redoubled vigor, and my hopes 
of ever being poised or attractive immediately fled I was destined to be a 
mwfiw 1 pracucolly to my mvtwO, gx,do SCTwnivity and once more 

my family grmned and gently tried to sue me out of my shell. I can sec now 

Ln^g of my Zh“ ' 

Then came the second Big Crush He was of cmirst ^ t. 

the dm. (He tm, accessible ) Our lore affair progressed awkwardlTfo? 
two or three m„„d„ He was a semoe m high scho^lll ™ sniTm Sf'ni* 
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grade (I ahiaj-s did fall for older men ) Hovicier when it came to weiiiliiiiB 
bashfulness and timiditj the scales balanced prettj evenij for both of us 
The slightest change of attitude on the part of Cither of us nould gne rise 
to feelings of inscciiritj and then tve would both he nonchalant for awhile 
Ic uas cxtrcmcl) agonizing 

The difference bemeen our classes (he was m the nvcifth I was m the 
ninth) made our compinbiht) a Imlc difficult 
Howc\cr, I belies c that compaiabdity counts \ery hrtJe in adolescence 
Tins might be because the Croud is the Supreme Guide-of AH E\er>one 
goes to the same places and does the same things Consequently mutual 
interests arc not as necessary —because the All Pouerful Group does the 
deciding 

1 think this IS one of the things that teen agers should take into considera 
tJon u hen thev plan to get married at a i cry earl) age It is \ cry possible that 
the) fall m Jove snth the crowd with the actmacs and the life thej lead AH 
these things will mevitabl) change with marnage You can find %cry few 
groups that after graduation continue to keep in contact through the jears 
Intimate friendships of high school may last but seldom do its group activities 
Marnage and differential occupational interests are usually the cause 
At any rate, my second lose died as my first had if not quite as abruptly 
Once more m) life svas over I would never Jove again Anyone who sees a 
movie portrayal of a teen ager laughs and finds it quite ridiculous but I 
belioe that an adolescent can suffer just as much o\er an infatuation as an 
adult can over a real Jove. The teen agers feelings are jusc as deep but his 
sense of habit and routine and the life must go on aturude are not so thor 
ougbly ingrained 

Mj complex returned but this omc it was a bttJc bit fainter I stiU went to 
social acavitics and tried to put up a big pretense of having a good ume About 
this time a song came out that 1 felt expressed perfectly the state of my emo 
tions It went Im laughing on the outside crying on the inside, cause Im 
soil m love with you I pictured myself bravely fighong the adicrsiOes of 
Fate and struggling to hide my broken heart Perhaps if I hadn t concentrated 
so hard on making people believe I was haMog a good time I could actually 
jbave Jjad one 

During my sophomore year 1 met someone else who svas destined to go 
down in my adolescence as B g Crush Number Three (I il call him Joe ) He 
was entirely different from the other nvo He wasn t suave, or exceptionally 
good looking I guess his charm was his bashfalness naturalness and Jack of 
pretense Anyway 1 found him \ery atuacnve and we got along eas ly Pretty 
soon tvere daang regularly The infenonty complex began to disappear 
and I had no trouble getting along wtb others What amazed me more than 
anything else was that I had no trouble attracting the boys I began to feel 
just a trifle pleased with myself I learned that the old adage Pnde goes before 
a fall IS t ery very true indeed When Joe got very sentimental one mght and 
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asUd ms to “go stcadv," ! rsf used ‘ LnS not tie oiirscU es dov, n,” 1 suggested 
crandly (The fact that we had been daong onij each other for sc%cral 
was oserloohed ) I found him scr> attractive but my wandering eyes had hit 
upon a certain senior, and 1 was pondering the possibihucs ^\y decision was 
something that I was to regret almost inimcdmcly For when Joe heard rn\ 
words, he decided to beat me at m) own game 1 must admit that he won Be- 
cause when he started giung me the indifferent routine, 1 decided that the 
handsome senior wasn’t w orth it, and I longed to have him back This led to 
the third completely miserable and agonmng period in m) life 
We were playing a game— when he was penitent and anxious tt> make up, 

I was cold, unrelenting and sarcastic, and when I decided to be sweet and for- 
giving he turned on the nonchalance with full force Sev cral agonuung months 
followed By now 1 had no trouble getting dates, but my stubborn one track 
mind held me to one thought— the onlj reason I dated others was to make 
hmt notice my popularity and want to come back 
After about four months the game grew tiresome, and in one of my dates, 

I met someone eten more wonderful I tumbled head over heels (as usual) 
In less than a month, I had completely forgonen the agonies of m> lost love 
for I was now completely engrossed m a new one 
This was aUvavs my mam trouble — the lamentable fact that 1 would con- 
centrate on onl) one thing at a time jMj complete devotion to One Cause — 
whatever or whoever it happened to be — contributed a great deal to such in- 
tense suffenng, I think 

Anj’waj, Big Crush Number Four arrived, and it was undoubtedly more 
suWe than any of my other loves (Proof of this can be seen m the fact that 
it lasted for three years ) The romance betvveen us started when I was still 
a sophomore and lasted unnl 1 was a freshman m college It was saner and 
quieter than the others I felt for the first time that I was in love m a sort of 
serene way I guess that I wasn’t really in Jove— the fact that it didn’t last 
seems to bear that out. But 1 do know that ii was on a more unselfish lev cl 
than any of the others had been 


I believe now that it was the fact that we both needed someone — someone 
with sincerity and a senoos anitudc toward life At first it worked out all 
right, but soon differences of opinion and ideaU and basic wa>s of living be- 
came apparent. I guess you could call ,t the first flaw m our compaabilicv — 
we were geared’ differently In my opinion, each person is geared to the 
waj he grew up-the general speed of hts it w as a bzy easy bfe with 

the oppominit) for avoiding obstacles be will want to bve the rest of his life 
that wa> That was the trouble between my steadj and me He had grown 
up m a kind of lazv indifference to the demands of life, and had a dis^ at 
having to meet them. 1 was not verv tolerant of this attitude-l wanted to be 
more acuve, to get something accrmipluhed, although the whole idea tear 
rather vague in mj mind 

to do ,.onh tut „l,en he 

mrad out ,„d sa« v/hat a b,g ,ob „ he soon lost h„ cntbmusm He 
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wanted Imrarj— not necessanJy matenal )mni,y_l,m land of i Juttirioos iazi 
ness of the mmd 

1 found that I couldn't believe m him, and had no respect for this attitude 
of his Every person has to believe m someone, and I could see that I had to 
wait to find someone who was “geared the vvay I vras Thus ended romance 
Number Four I suppose that an easier way to say all this would be, simplj, 
that he was laiy and I nagged him But at any rate, 1 eame to the conclusion 
(after three j-ears) that it just wouldn’t work 

However, this romance of mine had lasted through three jears— \ery im- 
portant ones in my life— my high school da> s In three > ears 1 changed a great 
deal 

As a sophomore, T was shy, frightened and Studious with just beginnings of 
good social behavior I hadn’t quite grown om of mj idobzmg stage Every 
teen ager believes at one time or another that his life is completely colorless 
anrf drab He yearns for gfamour and sopfiisnc^oon f remember when f did— 

I vv as a quiet httle sophomore sittmg m the school library, watching the beaun 
ful semor girls walk by One m parocular fascinated me— she was alwaj s per- 
fectly groomed, and wore ver) expensive clothe She went to all of the school 
dances and occasionally wore an orchid m her hair 1 remember her par- 
ticularly m one outfit — she wore a beautiful fiizzy pmk angora sweater with 
pink angora socks to match, and then, of course, the orchid in her hair I was 
entranced Someday, I thought. Fit have a pmk angora sweater with socks to 
match, and even the orchid And believe it or not, I did' 

And when I was a senior, I sat m the library m my angora sw cater (vnch 
socks to match) and the orchid and sympatheocmUy enjoyed the wistful scares 
of several little sophomores 

By the tune I had reached m} semor >ear, the infenonty complex was 
definitely submerged 1 paraapated in many actjrjaes and was far from being 
unpopular It was then J realized that I had managed to struggle through all 
the big problems of adjustment Perhaps I didn’t do the best job m the w orld, 
but I guess that every teen ager handles his ptoblems in a rather awkward 
emotional manner 

Here we see the adolescent— not a child, not an adult We shall picture 
him more fully m the chapters that follow 
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Why should the teacher, the parent, or any other adult %\ho works with 
young peop\e study tbt adolescent^ 

The answer seems clear enough when wc look at those adults t\ho arc 
jll-advised, awkward, bungling, or even cruel and vicious in their treat- 
ment of young people When we see parents who dominate their children 
and refuse to let them grow up, parents who arc cold and unfeeling 
to\%aTd then sons and daughters, parents who arc harsh and demanding, 
when we see teachers who have no understanding of what makes life 
interesting and uorth while to the teenagers with whom they work, 
teachers who have no sympathy with the adolescent who is having dif- 
ficult) m his adjustment, teachers who arc envious of the happiness of 
youngsters getting along well teachers who inflict their own feelings 
and discontent on those in their charge, when we sec townspeople who 
ha\e no interest in providing good recreational facilities for boys and 
girls, who are untroubled by the vice spots m the community, who let 
poorl) chosen police and court officials handle the juvenile-delmquency 
cascs—when we see people like these, we feel rather sure that some of 
them would become more considerate, more sympathetic, and more 
effective in their dealings with the boys and girls m their homes and in 
their classes and would become more concerned with providing good 
schools and good community Ufc for youth if only they could study the 
adolescent and learn more about his needs, his problems, his interests, his 
likes and hts dislikes 


Yes, these types of adults should study adolescent psychology, we 
might all agree, because they might thereby become less inept, less 
thoughtless, less negligent, and less inconsiderate m their dealings with 
the man) boys and girls whom they influence 
But what about the more accomplished teachers, the more successful 
parents, the more mtclUgently concerned townspeople"^ 

Wc'rc getting along all nght,” the parents of fifteen year-old Patty 
hat, “and neither one of m has eter read a book on adolescent psychol- 

ZZr f ‘'■'T lol' rearms them 

He racessivt fnction or worry It Ts true 

naned ontTl P«ty's growing op, 
A hole they handle them with good common sense, and they 

10 
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are probably justified m assuming that Pat^ \v ill continue into adulthood 
the happy, well balanced person she is now 

‘And I m getting along all right,’ Pattj s English teacher, Miss llrjson, 
sa)s ‘even though Ivc never studied adolescent ps)cholog) TJic on 
looker might agree with her as he secs how much her students enjoj her 
classes and how viell they do their work Miss Brjson seldom has an) 
trouble with disciphne, and her personaht) which is marked b\ good 
humor kindness, and a genuine likmg for people, helps make the class 
room atmosphere a wholesome and pleasant one 
Should we agree with Patty’s parents and her English teacher’ Ma) vve 
assume that the sympathetic, kind!) , inteJhgcnr adults ho w ork e/Fecrn c- 
1} With teen agers can depend on their common sense and intuition to do 
the right thing on most occasions— that anv ettended stud) of the ndolcs- 
cent through courses or books is unnecessary for them’ 

Not at all For even the most accomplished teachers and the most skill- 
ful parents need to see the whole of the adolescent problem— and this 
‘ w hole” IS bigger than most people realize It inv olv cs understanding not 
only the bo)S and girls of our acquaintance but understanding also m what 
respects the) arc like all adolescents and in what respects they diverge 
from the pattern fc involves knowing the problems that beset the adoles- 
cent even though he ma) not tell us about them and knowing also when 
vvcshou(dtr) to help him and when we should leave him alone It involves 
lovowing what happ), well adjusted adulthood for the adolescent rcall) 
means and knowing what we can do for him m his growing up \ears in 
order that he actuall) mav become the best that he has the possibilitv to 
be Alorc than that, if wc real!) understand adolescent psvcholog) we 
shill be able to recognize miladjusrmcnis in rhe bo) or girl and then be 
able to giv'c the often dchcare and subtle assistance which will enable 
him to develop as he should Wc shall comprehend the whole star) of 
dcimquencv —its caascs its manifestations and its remedies ^Vc shall sec 
vv herein the communit) fads the adolescent, know w hat some tow ns and 
cities ire doing to remedv their defects md have a clear idea of vihat 
good communicv hfc for )oung people includes 

Helping the adolescent requires vision bevond that which our dailv 
CYpcncncc u jth him is hkeh to bring It requires greater breadth of under- 
snnding than that which comes from dcihng with two or ihrcc teen 
igcrs or even a hundred a knowledge of methods other than those each 
of us IS individual!) able to devTse and that magnitude of imight and 
objective which comes onl) when mam people contribute their !>csr 
thinking to our learning 

It micht be different if wc were just onlookers of adolescence Hut we 
arc more than that All of socictv influences the adolescent, and some 
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have assumed the rcsponsibilit} of f;Uiding him In effect these latter sa) 
to jouth ‘ Put your life m our hands Do what we tell \ou Confide in 
us Ask our ad\ice Follow our dictates Trust m us Then when \ou arc 
eighteen or nineteen, or a little older, jou will be the kind of adult who 
can lue happilj and well ’ Often, if not alwa\s, we make this great 
promise without half realizing how complex and esen hazardous at times 
•s the deselopmenc of the child into the adult 
The ad olescent is the_child_whoLjs_going throucli the process of bc- 
:omingj;n addt It i^imp ortant tha t w^ahzcjiow all-embra cing , how 
difficult at am«, how fraught with_£ossibilities for maldcsclopmcnt is 
mis process of "grow mg up ■” ^ ~ ~ " 

■ As addis ssc affect tKi process of this grouih m mans uats, sornc- 
tmics ind, recti}, sometimes set} deliberate!}, sometimes in minor detalU, 
and sometimes in life shaking degree 
Nov, our answer to Parts s parents and her teacher is this When a 

It cannot 

i ^„Th "Khout senous stod} When a group of people 

“d rf^ht lw'nTi m " “ “’“‘’“S'- 

21 two points 

the adolescent grovtth process is vital and complex 

Adolaicanta Prepare, for Adah Re.pon..h,l,l,e, 

mdbeeomisreadrforadulfr'e^mibtaclf 

tiasrm®:"eLyr;^xif:,'ri' •’■S'- tti 

realize that ^ou could saj this to mo^or h ^ there, j ou 

be looking for work, finding jobs, and bclin^ Before serj longjou’ll 

^fore \er) long mans of \ou wall he ^ earn jour own liiing 

fore verj long manj of jou will be pareni^^"“ “ husband or wife Be- 

LHeadXi^* rt' ^hi" ::'r“ *= 

''hen aduhhood am.es the } outh J'>P ''™ or fail him, 

taU on these major tasks We can sa. W rlT ^d a readiness to 
"hen grown „p he Joes get a ,„b aTd' ^ ""“S' ^-ioleacent that 

vote he i , choose a mal “ >"■"& he does 
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things well Rather to the contnuj-, we knotv that many young adults 
fail into the wrong first ] ob and thit of thes e a good ly number nc\er do 
fmd the workTn x^hicti the> can be cOT^ ~Alanv~nvent\>onc- 
y55r-olds are lu-intomied about public affairs, are easily nvaj ed bj ptopa 
ganda and emotional appeals, and have httk sense of responsibility tow ard 
their community duties or their duties as voters Many marital choices 
are hasty or m other ways unwise, and divorce or lifelong unhappmess in 
marriage often results Many children are given the poorest hind of par- 
ental c5re , often not from ill wiITBuc irom ^ecFignorancc'" " ^ '' — 
^ We must not rake these failures complacently VVIule many of the 
people ^\ho dislike their jobs, who are poor ciozcns, and uho make fail- 
ures of their marriages and of thetr child rearing do seem to get by, )ct 
tlie cost in individual happiness and in social welfare is almost bejond 
comprehension And if we are the ones who have taken on the task of 
helping the adofescent, ue must take some of the blame for this failure 
By the very fact that adglescence is the time benveen childhood and 
^U^ood It IS the nme wherirthe cfiild^bet^mes the kind of adult he 
vTirGeTJunng that time he will give much thought to the kind of work 
te may do as an adult and be eager for help both m choosing his vocation 
md in preparing himself for it He will become interested in dating and 
foing steady and will begin to consider the possibilities of marriag e He 
vill take^n a more adult interest m the front page of the paper, will be 
trongly aware of adult attitudes toward matters of public concern, will 
ake pride in the fact that he is moving closer and closer to the age of 
wenty-one and full citizenship During that time the girl will bepn to 
lew homcinaking from the woman’s rather than the child’s point ol 
’lew This is a period, then, when the adolescent can become a good 
Suit— or a bad one Aluch depends on the help wc give him ^ 

Let us consider the importance of the adolescent penod as far ns each 
f these adult responsibilities is concerned 

Vocational Preparation and Choice Having a job that is suitable and 
tfjsf^ rng xs one of the requisites for happme^s When w e consider that 
goodly share of our waking hours cverj v\eck is spent at work, wc 
;altzc that wc insure a large amount of our life s success if wc can enjoy 
ork and feel fulfilled m if 

Tins means more than just finding the right job It meins liemg able 
) find pleasure in work rather than considering u a nccessan cuf, being 
jIc to accomplish something that wc can be proud of Iicing able to gee 
ong with our associates These arc long term dcvciopmcnrs m a person 
inc^Iocs not take them on automaticallv with his nvcntv -first birthdav 
That IS one reason vshy the adolescent vears arc so important Tliey 
in be used to shape the personality of the boy or girl so tlut he can be, 
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Ae futeseme, ^acaaonaUy successful Tlus means that the adolescent 
must have expenencts such as these 

1 ini<;cD\enfie that work can be pleasurable. 

Uaming to make the most of at ork opportumnes through proper aggr 
sneness, alertness, sv.Ilmgness to applj oneself, and pnde “ 

^ Developing the quahncs of perseverance, reliability, and responsibility. 

^ Comprehending the importance of work in ones life ^ 

^ Compithcndmc the place of the worker m the naaon s life 

6 Growing m the abiht> to get along with others in work relationships 

7 Coming to understand one’s owm abtlioes and work fitnesses 

8 Coming to understand one’s temperamental needs as far as the kind of 
work IS concerned 

9 Knowng the kinds of work that ate available to someone of one’s own 
capabihocs and interests 

All of these achietements take time, and man) of them will not even 
occur at all if the years of adolescence are not us ed for their deve lopment 
This IS one reason wh) we stress the (act that th^dult must undersea^ 
all of the pofeifelmes o^f the adolesc^t and how~ they ma) t>c bfoupvt 
Irc yiniitio n 

* citiiemfifp Being a citizen, of course, means much more than t otmg 
The good citizen and the poor citizen may both vote, and they ma) both 
tote alike But the good one will hate qualities of character and interests 
that the poor one w ill lack ncighborliness, honest) , cooperam cness, re 
spccc for the law , respea for the nghts of others, interest m good got cm- 
menc and w illingness to contribute his ow n effort to the needs of his com- 
munity and his country 

These qualities are not the product of the adolescent period, to be 
sure Charaaer, generosir, toward others, a social rather than a wholh 
egoistic center of one’s mterests-these have their beginnings early m life 
But it is m adolescence that the) can lake on significance in terms of the 
adult world Adult problems and adult behatior hate, naturall), more 
meaning to the person about to become an adult than to the child The 
adolescent also explores adult behatjor more full) than docs the child- 
both in his actit ities and in his spcculatit e thinking He obsen es the adult, 
he questions his motitcs, he weighs his talucs. he imitates some of his bc- 
hat lor, and he det clops habits that will be of use to him in the w orld he is 
to enter 

It iv highlv possible thst the adolescent could m these yeats develop a 
code of socsl r^pomiliihty. ge, practice in making right choices, and «e 

7 « "> gt'C him values m regard to 

citizemhip which would function Brmly in his adulthood Even the child 
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whose character and ad|ustnicnt base not developed wholesomely in 
childhood has, so to speak, a last chance in adolescence Anyone who has 
worked with delinquent boys and girls will know that some of them hai e 
changed from wrongdoing to right doing, from self-centeredness to 
cooperative ways, from antagonism toward others to a hking for others, 
given the right influences and the nght em ironment 
Marital Choice and Marital Happiness Adolescence is the time when 
interest in the other se^t develops For that reason it is a time m hen in- 
terest m sex iise]f and in relationships with the other sex is higher than 
It has ever been before ft is a time of romance, a time when thoughts of 
marriage take on reality, a ume for viewing relauonships in the home 
with newly cnucal eyes If a youth is given the right opportunities, it 
IS during adolescence that be can comprehend not only the facts about 
sex but also its relationships within his life It is then that he can experi- 
ence the many typical adolescent m/atuaoons, get them out of his sys- 
tem, one might sa) , and grow mto the ability to make a choice on a 
strong and permanent base 

As our common sense tells us and as such investigations as Tenmn’s 
show, marital happiness depends greatly on the good personal adjustment 
of the wo people involved in the marriage The selfish, the insecure, thi 
touchy, the easily discouraged, the overdependent, the irritable, the 
fearful, the dommaung, the cruel, the self-centered-in other w ords, the 
maladjusted— are not good marital risks 
The period of adolescence cannot remake a personality Bur when you 
consider that m these five or six gtowmg years the desire to be hked and 
accepted by others and the desire to be ‘ growm up” are strong, you must 
realize that there is great opportunity for that growth to be guided along 
lines' that will lead to a sweeter natured, more lovable, and more coopera- 
ove personality 

Porenihoed Good parenthood means two things that the parents be 
wholesome, happy, kindly people themselves and that they have that 
knowledge of the needs of children and skill m meeting those needs 
which will enable them to give their children the right kind of care The 
first requires that same good personality devdopmenc wc have just dis- 
cussed in connection with marriage 
As far as the second, the special knowledge and skills of parenthood, 
is concerned, this is perhaps best acquired when the motivation is th- 
highest-ac the actual time of need Adult educition is the answer 
But unul some sort of systematic adult education real!) functions, adoles- 
cence seems to be the only time when such teaching can be made to reach 
all prospectiv e mothers and fathers 
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Adolescence Is the Time of Momentous Psychological Changes 
f \Ve see that the time of adolescence is important to adulthood because 
iNreadies the boy or girl for adult responsibilities But it is important also 
because it is at this time that three momentous ps)chological changes 
must occur if the child is actuall) to become a mature adult 

1 He must become independent of his home, that is, his psychological 
weaning must be accomplished 

2 He must make a heterosexual adjustment, that is, he must reach the 
point ^%he^e he is able to choose, lose wholchcartcdlj , and h\e happily 
with someone of the opposite sex. 

3 He must adopt adult viewpoints, \alucs, morals, standards, and 
ideals, he must learn to direct his o^n acn\ it) and make his ow n de- 
cisions— and do so as an adult should ) 

We ha\e called these changes momentous The fact that they arc such 
will be brought home to anyone who \isits the sixth or seventh grade 
and who then goes on to look at a group of near-adults— sa), sophomores 
m college So different have these mature )oung people become in their 
last seven or eight jears of growth that it is actual)) difficult for some 
of them to recall just what life was like to them at eleven or twelve 
These changes vtust be accomplished b) the end of adolescence for 
the greatest adult well being We might well say to the )oung thirteen- 
or fourteen ) ear-old You have onl) these five or six years Use them to 
full effect, for in them you ftmst succeed at ) our three tasks 
Independence of the Home The prcpubcsccnt child of nine or ten has 
a child s relationship to his home The decisions he makes are concerned 
with minor issues and in areas delegated to him bv his parents Thus he 
usuall) decides with whom he will pk) and what he will pla), what he 
will wear each dav, though the clothes were onginally picked out for 
him b) his mother, how he will spend his rather small allowance, what 
he will read, what radio program he will listen to, and what movies he 
^^.ll attend, although eten hts parents’ suggestions nay sway his ludg- 
tnent But othenttse he ts expected to be docile (and in the mim he m) m 
regard to the innutnerable decisions bv which ha parents regulate the 
greater part of hts hving-when he should go to bed and when nse, how 

u f ,h ’ 'n e '>T= of clothtng he should 

wear whether or not he should go to church and Sundat school, how 
much he can be awat from home, how much allowance he a cwcn, and 
what mcreanonal ob,eers, such as a btcjcle or roller sUresra?e b^ghr 

Ha parena treat h.m as a chtld, protecting htm, govermng ha behav.or. 
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and often expecting from him blind obedience and blind respect He, m 
turn, looks upon his parents from the distance of childhood To him they 
are \\ isc and strong, the proper source of protection, help, and direction 

The )oung adult of nventy-one, ideally, has an entirely different re- 
lationship ^%lth his parents and his home His mother and father make 
none of his decisions for him, and when he asks their advice, he feels free 
to accept It or reject it as his judgment dictates He decides how he will 
spend his money, which in most cases he has earned himself He decides 
what he will wear, hou he will spend his leisure cme, when he will go to 
bed, when he will rise, what he wall eat, with whom he will associate, 
how much time he will spend m his home, when he will come m at night 
His attitude toward his parents, idcall), is one of affecnon and friendship 
rather than one of dependence 

This change m home relationship should occur between childhood and 
adulthood, that ss, dwtmg tl\e pttiwd of adolescence It is ohsiovisly, sevo 
lutiomry, and ins often difBcult The child must grow up to assume com- 
plete responsibility for lus own actions, he must leam to handle money 
and time, he must learn to feel secure without his parents' protection 
What IS more, he himself must be the one to initiate the separation from 
his parents’ dictation, guidance, and protecoon He must be the aggressor 
in his battle for independence Often he has much opposiaon for his 
parents continue to fee! protective toward hun and continue to want the 
saasfacoons that come from dominating a relationship They cling to 
the child as he grows up, and friction results But he must persevere m 
his growth toward freedom and rcsponsibibty 

Helerosexuaf Adiusfmenf The magnitude of the heterosexual adjustment 
can best be shown bj a companson again— this time between the child 
and the adolescent The child has the bodj that he has had all of his life, 
though it has gradually become larger and he has gradually become more 
competent to handle it The adolescent has a bodj which rather suddenly 
has taken on characteristics w htch mark it as being different from what 
It was and as being adult— the breasts develop m the girl, the hips widen, 
hair grows under the arms and in the pubic region, menstruation occurs, 
in the boy, the Adam’s apple develops and the voice deepens hair grows 
on the face, under the arms, and in the pubic region, the genitals develop, 
breast knots may appear, nocturnal emissions occur 

The child is not disturbed by strong and often upsetting feelings when 
he is in the presence of those of the other sejt The adolescent becomes 
aware of new tensions and excitements of a sexual nature which are some- 
times difficult to understand, if comprehended at all, and troublesome rc 
cope with The child is not concerned with the special problem of being 
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AdolMcenre Is Ihs Time ot Momentous Psychologieol Changes 
I We see thet the time of adolescence b important to adulthood because 
Leadies the boy or girl for adult responsibilities But ^ ^ 

because it is at this time that three momentous ps> chologieal changes 
must occur if the child is actually to become a mature adult 

1 He must become independent of his home, that is, his psychological 


\\eanmg must be accomplished 

2 He must mahe a heterosexual adjustment, that is, he must reach the 
point -where he is able to choose, love whokheartedlj , and live happily 
sMth someone of the opposite sex. 

3 He must adopt adult viewpoints, values morals standards, and 
ideals, he must learn to direct his o^^n activity and make his own de- 
cisions— and do so as an adnk should ^ 

We have called these changes momentous The fact that they are such 
will be brought home to anyone who visits the sixth or seventh grade 
and who then goes on to look at a group of near adults-saj, sophomores 
m college So different have these mature >oung people become in their 
last seven or eight jears of growth that it is actually difficult for some 
of them to recall just what life was like to them at eleven or twelve 
These changes trmft be accomplished b) the end of adolescence for 
the greatest adult well being We might well si) to the young thirtcen- 
or fourteen )ear-ald You have only these five or six years Use them to 
full effect, for m them )ou imi%t succeed at your three tasks 
Independence of the Home The prcpubescent child of mne or ten has 
a child’s relationship to his home The decisions he makes are concerned 
vnth minor issues and in areas delegated to him bj his parents Thus he 
usual!) decides with whom he will plaj and what he will pla), what he 
will wear each da), though the clothes were originally picked out for 
him b\ his mother how he will spend his rather small allowance, what 
lie w dl read w hat tadyi he. -wdi Ivoew fa, vtA ^vVIa^ Trityvits Va 

will attend, although even his parents’ suggestions ma) sway his judg- 
ment But otherwise he is expected to be docile (and m the mam he is) in 
regard to the innumerable decisions b) which his parents regulate the 
g^tcr pan of his hving-whcn be should go to bed and when nse, how 
often he should bathe, v.hat he should cat, w hat t> pe of clothing he should 
wear, whether or not he should go to church and Sunday school how 
much he can be awa) from home, how much allowance he is given, and 
what recreational objects such as a bic)clc or roller skates arc bought 


His parents treat him as a child protecting him gosemmg his behavior. 
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and often expecting from him blind obedience and blind respect He, in 
turn, looks upon his parents from the distance of childhood To him they 
are ujsc and strong, the proper source of protection, help, and direction 
The )Oung adult of t\vent>-one, ideally, has an entirely different re- 
lationship Mith his parents and his home His mother and father make 
none of his decisions for him, and t\hen he asks their advice, he feels free 
to iccepc It or reject it as his judgment dictates He decides hovv he will 
spend his money, which in most cases he has earned lumself He decides 
w hat he w ill \v ear, how he will spend his leisure time, when he will go to 
bed, when he will rise, what he wiU eat, with whom he will associate, 
how much ame he wall spend in his home, when he will come in at night 
His attitude toward his parents, ideally, is one of affection and friendship 
rather than one of dependence 

This change in home relationship should occur between cfuldhood and 
adulthood, that is, during the period of adolescence ft is obviously, revo- 
luuonarv , and it is often difficult The child must grow up to assume com- 
plete responsibility for his own actions, he must learn to handle money 
and time, he must learn to feel secure without his parents’ protection 
What IS more, he himself muse be the one to initiate the separation from 
his parents’ dictation, guidance, and protection ffe must be the aggressor 
m his battle for independence Often he has much opposition for his 
parents continue to feel protective toward bun and continue to want the 
satisfactions chit come from dominating a relationship The^ cling to 
the child as he grows up, and friction results But he must persevere in 
his growth toward freedom and responsibibty 

Heterosexuol Adjustment The magnitude of the heterosexual adjustment 
can best be shown b) a companson again— this tunc between the child 
and the adolescent The child has the body that he has had all of his life, 
though It has gradually become larger and he has gradually become more 
competent to handle it The adolescent has a body which rather suddenly 
has taken on chiractenstics which mark it as being different from what 
It vv^s and as being adult— the breasts develop in the girl, the hips widen, 
hair grows under the arms and in the pubic region, menstruation occurs, 
in the boy, the Adam’s apple develops and the voice deepens, hair grows 
on the face, under the arms, and m the pubic region, the genitals develop, 
breast knots may appear, nocturnal emissions occur 

The child is not disturbed by strong and often upsetting feelings when 
he is m the presence of those of the other se\ The adolescent becomes 
aware of new tensions and evcitements of a sexual nature which arc some- 
times difficult to understand, if comprehended at all, and troublesome rc 
cope with The child is not concerned with the special problem of being 
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bv tbc otHcr sex *X*hc — — - . - t 

« mote, vmst make hmiself acceptable The ch.ld ^ 
about the structure and mechanics of sex, but he is not personally too 
much imolved in this knowledge The adolescent must adjust his new 
feelings and his new personal interests to his knowledge of sex and make 

some kind of -workable whole of the two 

By the end of adolescence the youth should be well adjusted hetero- 
sexually This means that he should ha\e adequate knowledge of sex and 
Its place in hfe, should be able to get along naturally and easily with 
associates of either sex, should ha\e companions of both sexes, should 
ha%c had the experience of dating with several, and should be ready to 
settle dQ^vn to going steady and to thoughts of marriage 

Attaining the Behovior Directives of Adulthood Many types of ideas, 
ideals, standards, beliefs, viewpoints, and values which are commonly 
found in adulthood are either not present in the child or, if there, are 
but ^aguely formed This is true of ideals of marnage, concepts of what 
sexual morality consists of, standards for adult fnendsVup, concepts of 
religion, attitudes tow ard ork, attitudes toward Jaws, adult recreational 
interests, attitudes toward spending and saving money, ideas as to the 
purpose of life, ideas as to women’s working and women’s place in the 
home, matuce ideas of the social worth of the \atious vocations, view- 
points on social problems, self imposed standards of personal grooming, 
and others 


adolescent is much concerned with this 


The child doubdess has precepts which govern him in some of these 
areas But with c\cr) behavior directive m the list given above, the actual 
adult formulation is first considered and first put into an adult-worthy 
form during adolescence 

As wc have said earlier, the importance of childhood as it affects per- 
sonality formation cannot be overemphasized The adult personality has , 
innumerable childhood learnings in it l^cv ertheless, the precise mind 
stuff that directs adults is larqelY of adolescent and. adnlr. Tjj.aJJ. 

probability wc cannot say that the adolescent completes the formulation 
of these directives But certainly in many cases he is forced to devise some 
kind of vicvi point on many of them, and often it is this viewpoint with 
slight modifications vvhich becomes the final one 


There arc, then, three great psychological changes that the adolescent 
must accomplish before teaching adulthood He must become emanci 
pared from his home, he must become hcterosexually adiusted, and he 
roust formulate adult directises of behas-tor The fact that he must do this 
^d also prepare for the adult lesponsihil, ties of tocation, citizenship, 
matnage, and paiemhood, Mould be enough to make the teen teats of 
tremendous importance to adult adjustment and happiness But in still 
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a third way this tim= of life is tital For the adolescent period is in a 
sense the last chance to ensure all-round wholesome personal adjustment 

Adolescence Is n "Last Chance" for Achieving 
Good Personal Adiustment 

(Good adiustment is absolutcl) csscnual for happ) and cffcctuc adult- 

h^d Such good adjustment, ideall). is des eloped from infanc) on But 

cewibihrv b a grtit deal of miladjustment of all 

hinds An f j„^Jen’stics, parent fixations, lack of courage, 

r k^ofLtocIcetag reta^^^^ on rationalization, pting up too readily, 
r ^ of eleotol to excess, troublemaking, boasting. I>ing. sulking, in- 
the use of circumstances, suspiciousness, worrj, 

abilit) to adjust oneself S fcclincs arc all examples of mal- 

^?rpeS:sw.iad,u5d.^^^^^^^^ 

nght m „ [,(. ninladjusicd m adolescence, the struggle 

for goofadTmtment in adulthood will be at best difficult and netcr com- 

'’’sTntTf- “ re^het^n ^ ^ 

takes on ^t '"'P“ „ j Jj,, chance, tno, since ilie adolescent 

youth and It « 1^ stmnch motivated to make the most of himself 

IS highlv flcxihlc =‘"■1;”'^',", „„c when so mam new adjustments 
Tlic vert ^ j,„jj „Ia„ons take on great importance (and much 

arc Iwing mai . social interaction), xvlicn there is much ideal- 

adjusament «n cts alwut the future makes it a nwht opportune time 

'Tvcn’hmhS'"”"'''"^" h« »«" P'>> lawame moot 
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self-confident, others nd themselves of disagreeable personality traits, 
others learn to look upon the world with more courage, develop greater 
perseverance, stop boasting, become less unpleasantly aggressive, become 
less dogmaac, or make similar improvements in personality adjustment. 
Ever) high school teacher surely must know that changes in adjustment 
much more complex than these can occur 

This then is another reason why the period of adolescence has such 
importance The selfish child can grow into a less selfish adult, the timid 
child can become more at ease socially, the child who runs aw ay from 
difficult situations can de\ elop more strength of character— these changes 
and many, many others are possible if adolescence is used wisely— often 
more wisely than the adolescent knows how to use it and sometimes more 
w isely, unfortunately, than many adults know how to suggest. 

One phase of personal adjustment which deserxes special word is social 
adjustment. Brieflj, the socially well adjusted person is one who can get 
along with others easily m work, pla), and family situations and who 
has both a sense of social responsibility and the wilbngness and the ability 
to assume that responsibility 

Now since the adolescent is almost pathetically eager to be accepted 
and to get along smoothly with others and since he is also eager for adult 
responsibilities and the feelings of adulthood, his is perhaps the most re- 
cepti\c age for becoming mature in social relationships and for becom- 
ing mature in social responsibilities If we fail him in his desire to become 
well socialized, we are doing him a great wrong-and we are also doing 
wrong to his adult associates and adult society. 

In summary we see that good development m adolescence is of major 
impomnce to a happy adulthood Not only is adolescence the preparatory 
period for vowtional choice, citizenship, marital choice, and parenthood, 
but ,t « also the period when three major psjxhological adjustments must 
be nude, th« of .nde^ndence from the home, heterosexual adjustment, 
and the adoption of adult directives Sull mote, ,t w a time when good 
phonal adjustment even though not achieved m childhood may soil be 


Our GvtlizoJion Makes Adolescence 
Complex and Even Hazardous 


^cc m a much simpler culture than ours She went there to ti^ to find 
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She discoi ercd that the adolescent girl of Samoa did not find the period 
of adolescence either complet or troublesome She gires five reasons to 
explain this * 

1 Growing op IS easj in Samoa because societj there is so casual No one 
plays for verj high stales, no one pajs sec> heavy prices, no one suffers for 
his convictions or lights to the death for special ends, no one is horned 

2 Choices are simple Nor is there any pressure to male important choices 

3 There is a lacl of personal relationships and lacl of specialized affecuon 
No one cares for any one person greatly no one sen high hopes on any one 
relationship 

4 No secreev surrounds the maners of sex, binh and death These are a 
normal part of Ji\Tng and the child has manj and saned experiences with 
them upon which to base emouonal attitudes 

5 Children learn to work at a very early age at tasks which have significance 
m the structure of the whole socictj 

Our civilization, in contrast to that of Samoa, is ver) complicated m 
Its structure and makes for complexity in choice and decision Indeed 
for many adolescents, it presents hazards which the bo) or girl cannot 
withstand We shall look at the man) ways m u hich rhis is so 

I Life may be difficult for the )outh because he is kept a child when 
he is ph)'sically nearl) an adult As a result, the adolescent has an am- 
biguous posiDon in societ} he looks like an ndult, he is most often treated 
like a child Even when he does not appear an adult to adults he hmisclf 
may feel like one He is approaching aduJr height His body has adult 
contours and adult sexual characterisucs \et in spite of this, the attitudes 
of parents and teachers toward him are \cr)’ similar to their attitudes 
w hen be w as m the first decade of life As Doliard sa)’s * 

*It IS possible that under ideal circumstances the new behawor pat 
terns might be learned without producing a measurable amount of fros 
tration In certain primitive environments the reaching of adult status is 
recognized as soon as it is attained The post pubescent is tested to deter- 
mine whether or not he is worthy of entenng into the socic^ of adufts 
and, if he satisfactorily fulfills the requirements, he js accepted b) his 
superiors as one of them In Amcncan socictj, howcier, these ncwl) ac- 
quired abilities arc prcicntcd from functioning Although the indnidual 
IS ph>sio!ogica!ly an adult, he is sociologically a child Tins period is 
one of ‘detachment of the > oung person from faniil) control and marked 
dependence upon his age group before achici mg the degree of indi\ idiial 
’ Mantarct \!ead From tbe Smith Seas (Vc» York \V jfliam Morrenv & Companv, 

Inc, 1939), pp lPS-199 203 2M 2)5 2\6 22fr-’3I 
*Mn Dollard, Leonard Dool> Neal E. Mdfcr O H Mminrr and Robert IL 
Scars. Frustration and Assression (Nw Haven \aJe Unnersin Press 1939). p 95 
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.^dependence .n the ntalong of decsions chamctensnc of ndult status' He 
IS e- ^e,-tpd to conform to the adult rcstncoons and mor«, “"d ' « he 
ahotTed tei> few of the adtantages and privileges nhich should accrue 
at matunty His sphere of acuvity is circumscnbed, his efforts to assert 
himself are suppressed, his possessions arc definitely limited, his economic 
independence is not tolerated, his status as an adult is unrecognized, and 
many of the lestnctions of his childhood remam in force 
2 Life may be difficult for the adolescent because he often finds him- 
self m conflict Mith his parents There is, of course, some conflict be- 
tween parents and children from babyhood on m any home, but adoles- 
cence ma) magnify the discord greatly The parents of the teen-ager 
ha\ c, for the past tw eU e y ears at least, been accustomed to making many 
of his decisions for him, to protecting him, and to having their judgment 
about his affairs and about many other matters respected and deferred 
to Both the long-established habit and the sense of w orth and importance 
the parents den\e from it combine to make them cling to their preroga- 
mes Add to this the fact that patents have their owm ideas of what is 
proper m youthful behavior, these ideas probably stemming from their 
owTi youth and often at variance with the ideas of their children, and vve 
see how parental behavior may gall and cause rebellion m the boy or girl 
who IS coming to look and feel bke an adult, is branching out m his in- 
terests, and IS seeing the importance of parents and home become smaller 
as his world outside the home becomes more vital to him The adolescent 
struggle for independence in the home sometimes results in conflict so 
severe that the home is thereby made miserable for all within it. 

3 Life mav be difficult for the adolescent because he is confronted with 
such vanaoons and disagreements m ideals, standards, values, and social 
customs, and also with such hy’pocnsy on the part of adults, that the 
establishment of his own code of luing and the making of moral choices 
may become very difficult-or, as it may be, be is left without any strong 
imprint on his character of the more difficult and abstract ideals and 
values 

Thus honesty is preached as a desuable type of beharior, yet polmcal 
duhont^ « condoned or esen made light of, and cheaung is pracnced m 
school by some of the ‘ best” children 

Parena and leachers adsoeatc la« enforcement Yet some of the most 
tK^aed people get b) vshen the) can v.th excessive speed on the 
h^huav and with minor income tax e\asions-as adolescents are well 

It IS assumed that sexual abstinence before matnage and mononamv 
tepresent the most desirable behavior Yet the adolescmt reads of flam- 
orouv adults who violate these pnnaples and seem to suffct“?t at aU for 
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SO doing Often, for that matter, the movies assoeiate romance and per- 
sonality charm with aery free set behavior 

We hvc in a country uhere democracy is the key-u ord and we preae 
democracy for other bountties as if avc truly had it ourselves At the sam 
time we rLognirc the presence in our counti) of innumerable class and 

"r;ntsu;;ra:\"'rhsms, amo„g others, evut in American 
thinking * 

^r-;?::unroV;itsr;cu™ 

“Hard work and thnft are signs ^ hard, 

BUT No shrewd person tries to g Mckels'lt is important to know 

me nghtt4“ H ?ou'’:::n:Vo LI money, you have to look and act like 
money Anyway, >ou onl) live once 

"Xmenra H a land of oppominit, and people get ptett, much whafs coming 
“B'!;:"'0f *u "leobod, can he boss and lactones cant give ,obs if 

''S”SLH"e°r^ 

mg power and fi„n things 

Patrionsm and public se himself , 

BUT Of course, a man has to Iwk or poor 

The American judiaal ^ lawyer he can afford 

‘the poor you al« ays have wKh you 

Ac Tlernen Evans says * i^rttc as if it were debberately de 

Inc., 1946), P 188 
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or aggressive Then we must live m a ruthlessly competitive economy. 
We are taught to be honest, in preparation for a world m which honesty 
IS often penalized and dishonesty m a thousand forms is often rewarded 
Our ambition is stimulated and we are assured of success if we will 
onl) ‘apply ourselves,’ when actually, by the v ery'^ nature of things, nine 
out of ten must be disappointed, and chance carries as much weight as 
ment ” 

4 Life may be difficult for the adolescent because he has many' choices 
to make They may not seem important to us but, they are important to 
him What is more, some of them are actually so crucial that the w rong 
decision may be disastrous 

He must Mk himself What should I take m school= Latin, Spanish, 
French, or no foreign language at alU Bookkeeping or chcmismi'- Speech’ 
Woodssorkmg’ Typing’ Algebra’ 

What shoold I do tonight’ Listen to the radio’ What program? Go 
to a mmie- Which one’ Read a magazine’ What story’ 

Should I go to church or not’ To Sondaj school’ 

Should I smoke’ 

Should 1 take a drink’ 

How much should I neck and pet’ 

Should I go stead)’ 

What kind of work should I choose’ 


imtrm mhisuclfatc He maj go some distance by car, by streetcar or 
some, .He"^tg™l7rlE'"':/rtre: 

vidcd that they can cct the faimlv ^turday nights-pro- 

thc state border in cLap night clubs where^L*' money-across 

or what they do ^ cares what they see 

adult';’lt'"So'L'^ou1^n„tn^n^^‘'”'“^"^ 

can Ijccomc a degrading habiL No on ' use of alcohol 

of manjuana or ®„f oil ^ ^ ^ '>■= 
would accept as Justifiable bSaiior resort io 

that the reading of salacious liicraiurc is onnrt r P one feels 

ling IS annhing hut harmful Yet all of Icsc a°f ^ B’'"'’- 

ahlc to some adolescent, and beiiS i 1 '' easily as a.l- 

and suggest tliat one is eipenenon. a i".,' Pleasurable, provide thrills, 

--e joung prople than 'TXT® -<= '-<> cue b; 
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Xn one large Middle Western cit\. a recUessly and Mildlj dnven car 
was sported by the poJrce one etemng When the car w as finally stopped, 
Its occupants were found to be two sixteen year-oJd girls, a setentcen- 
> ear-old boj, and the eighteen > ear-old fao) who was driving All were 
\ery drunk l^ater when asked Jk>u thej got the hquor, one of the boys 
said "Nothing to it We were hating a party at our house My folks were 
oun I just called the liquor store and had them deliver it ” 

7 One of the major urges and cxpencnces of men, that of sex, is sub- 
ject to much misinformation, httle regulation and great commeraa! 
stimulation As was stared earber, with the Samoan child there is no 
“secrecy, Ignorance, guilty knowledge, or faultv speculation regarding 
sex. With the present day adolescent, almost the opposite is true Often 
he gets his information piecemeal and from unreliable sources, and ofren 
It IS a half truth or a distorted truth that he receives 
When sex knowledge is received surrepntiouslj , and even sometimes 
when It IS acquired scienufically pure from parents or others, it is not 
apt to be sec in a framevv ork of idealism Sex vnth many a ) outb means 
only thnll, excitement, and pleasure The \cr) fact that jt is kept such 
a secret parr of life helps account for the fact that all of ics import is 
not comprehended 

Wlicn Ignorance of the facts about set and lack of understanding of 
the interrelations of sex with the other phases of Imng are coupled with 
an emphasis upon the importance of sex attractiveness and also with 
acrual set stimulation by movies, advertisements, and some magazines, 
We have ignorance combined with such somulaaon to action as to result 
jn misadventure in some cases and m guilt feelings, fears, and umvholc 


some condmonmgs m others 

8 Finally, life ma) be difficult for the adolescent because we Inc in 
a world where there are many forces too big for individual handling 
We hear about the inevitability of war, we read of corruption m govern 
ment, we may work in orgamzations where the individual has but a pin 
point of importance In all of these cases both the worth and the power 
of the individual seem very slight The adult is confused and frustrated 
and we may well suppose that the adolescent too finds these situaaons 

disturbing , , , , , 

From all this we see that becoming an adult m our w orld is not the 
simple matter that it is for the Samoans Read,i for adojthood m body 
bo, Id, in see deielopment, in interests m feelings of independence, the 
youth must conform to the adult’s .nets of tlie correct in betu een status, 
n status uhich ma, often be repressue and trLsomc and against tvhmh 
he may rebel, or sthich ma) tad to hts putting his adult body and de- 
sires to unfortunate uses 
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Gnltzaoon offers confused and confusing standards and ideals to the 
jouih. It presents sophisticated adult influences sshich he cannot escape— 
influences often harmful to the adult and doublv so to the adolescent. 
It gnes the adolescent great freedom m his recreation and then sometimes 
puts dangerously unwholesome recreational opportunmes before him. 
It prondes as man) stumbling blocl^s to hcalthv sex adjustment as could 
possibl) be needed to cause all hinds of sexualU maladjusted personalities 
in adulthood It is too big and unwieldl) to allow him to feel that his 
part in it has an) w orth or an\ effect- 
"So wonder that we sa) that our cisilization makes life complex and 
e% en hazardous for the adolescent. 


The Physical Changes of Adolescence May Make 
life DifTicuH 


Tbe period of adolescence is marked b) hormone changes and conse- 
quent development of the pnmar) and sccondar\ sex characteristics As 
a result of these changes the adolescent must make adjustments which 
would be difficult for an\ of us. We shall mention some of them and 
suggest how the) ma\ add problems to the adolescent’s life 
The po\ -th of the genitals, seminal emissions menstruation Supposing 
some change m appearance or m ph)sical behavior as major as thS haiJ 
^ to )00 right not, Might )on not bo pozdod or omborrostod, or 

f . '''gt" >011 not Mondor tihothor or not 
) ou w ere dev eloping nonnail) 

grovi-th of tho breasts end the rounding of the hips m the tnri 
Picture the girl of nine flat*breastcd and strait»hr hinTvi.ri ^ 4 i. ^ 

justment to it is easy Wth other 'nrU ^ ''clcome and the ad 

moot So mins idoloscents ire auUird m ,h.'‘ ^ 
gencrallj picture the tspical len,-.. ° ‘“ their moiements that -nc 

conscious Perhaps ,i a fard for th? addr?^ ''If 

« B to feel clmi^, mhamionioL 

*= - 

“ ■»= cha„gmg”o.cc. hm 
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bur an added incomcmcncc attendanr upon the process of growing up 
Bad complexion A bad complexion is not the rule with the adolescent, 
of course, but man) arc afflicted with pimples and blackheads, enough so 
that when one secs a \oung girl whose age is difficult to determine and 
notices that her face is broken our, one’s rcacoon is "Oh, an adolescent.” 

In a societ)’’ such as ours-uhere the adolescent leads a very public life 
and not one limited to his family, relatives, and close friends where he 
IS so often under the suncillance of adults, tvhere social success among 
his peers means so much where an attractive appearance helps so grcacl) 
in heterosexual ad;astmcnr— Imdv changes which disrupt coordination, 
lead to feelings of sclf-consciousness and make one wonder about his 
normalcy ma) be highl) disturbing 


ADULTS HAVE A GREAT RESPONSmiUTY TOWARD THE ADOLESCENT 

The adolescent is not a free agent Horvever much he might wish to 
li\c his life unhampered by adult supervision, he is unable to do so And 
even if ave wished to set him free from adult influences, that would be 
impossible In some cases adults have purposefully taken upon themselves 
the direction of the adolescent, m others their effect on him is unplanned 
35 the following five pomes show 

1 The adolescent usually lives tipon his parents’ bounty As a result, 
he must generally adjust his living to theirs He lives m the house the) have 
chosen, taking the room or bedroom space they vvish to give him He fol 
lows their home routines as to time for meals and cats the food they bu) 
and prepare He way or may not use the family car as they decide 

2 For the same reason he is influenced b) them, guided bv them, or 
actually follows their dictates The younger adolescent wears the clothes 
that his parents pick out or that he knows they will approve of, he has 
the spending money they give him, he often must ask permission when 
he goes to a movie, goes swimming, or goes out with his friends, he does 
the family chores that are assigned to him, he hears his parents and others 
in the family discuss friends, acquaintances, statesmen, political parties, 
religions, and the like, and his opinions are affected He sees or is a part) 
to amiable or quarrelsome exchanges in the home and inevitably learns 
attitudes and techniques there in regard to human relationships He sees 
examples of loyalty, distrust, hatred, Jove, kindness, cnieli) m home situa- 
tions and cannot help reacting to these situations in a way that vvilJ have 
some effect on his ow n personality 

The older adolescent is usually less affected by home circumstances 
but he, too, receives their impnnt Except for rare family situations, he, 
too, IS dictated to at times, has strong suggestions made to him at others. 
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IS given advice, is scolded when he docs wrong He, too, is influenced by 
his family s opinions and actions 

3 The adolescent must spend six or seven hours in school each week- 
day During that time, he does for the most part what adults tell him to 
do He IS seldom free from their observation, their plans, and their de- 
cisions The school rules are generally adult made rules— he must not be 
absent, he must not be tardy, he must not whisper, he must not loiter in 
the halls, he mvist not smoke on the premises, he must recite when he is 
called on He must hand in this paper* study that lesson, take that test 
He IS watched over all of the time, reproached when he docs what the 
adults do not like, given grades, awards, or dements in accordance with 
their ideas of what is good and what is bad 

4 Adults have circumscribed the adolescent’s w orking by law he can- 
not get a full-time job until he is sixteen in most states, and until he is 
even older than that in others 


5 The adolcsccm’s leisure time interests ate often ntepared for him 
by adults This is true of the movies he sees, the magazines he reads, the 
radio broadcasts he listens to, the dance halls he frequents, the skating 
rink the swimming pool, and the libraries he pattomies In other cases 
adults help plan his recreational activities and help direct the way they are 
Bo'v Se„'’u,!; r "’^ny organizations for youth^ the 

and the hki clubs, 


Moreover, since adult recreation is so much in evidence, the adolescent 

dancing frequenting 

mitrorrcrth^' .n«;=ate3r:;? 

thfadrescent "u^in mty"c’l?ditrh,s'’bcr'' ^ 

spons, bill, ICS of giving him guI^ancT ” “ ™ 

tola^tm he;"dete™„TX“f" 

spoiie, what Ld orpreoT vka" hiiTor: 

recreational time, how^he meets Hk nr w ^ how he spends his 

how he maintains his health treats his friends, 

able, how courageous, and much else ^ tolerant, how depend- 

He IS romor- 

hands and wc will help vou be hanov nn^r ^ yourself in our 

v-hilc adult Follow our dircctions^talfc ^ become a worth- 

aircctions. take our suggestions, w atch us Then 
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^vhen you are twcnty-onc, you wiU be ready to choose a mate and budd 
a happy marriage, you will be ready to vote and participate in govern- 
ment, y'ou will be able to handle your frustrations wisely and meet your 
needs for companionship and the hke successfully, you ^vill be able to 
make choices prudently, you will be able to use your leisure time advan- 
tageously 

This IS a serious commitment When we make mistakes in our dealings 
with him, w hen we advise him foolishly, influence him harmfully, direct 
him ineptly, those mistakes arc indeed \istted not only upon the adoles- 
cent himself but also upon the world of tomorrow of w hich he w ill be 
one of the citizens, upon the family of tomorrou, upon industry of to- 
morrow, upon friendships of tomorrow When we are careless, when we 
are neglectful of his interests, when we forsake him or mistreat him, he, 
and society through him, bear the jmpnnt of our failure 

It IS true that there is much neglect today of the adult responsibib^ 
toward the adolescent and the adolescent soil seems well able to grow into 
a normal adult, able to carry on the business of living with fair success. 
But this IS no indicanon that we are exaggerating the enormity of adult 
responsibility' Probably there isn’t a person who reads this book who 
can’t look back upon his tweh e-to twenty years and see much that might 
have been done for him to make hts bving better then and better now Wc 
are not zefsrnng here to having greater luxury, more pampering, or the 
like Rather, we are talking abouc opportunities for maijng friends which 
might haAC been better, opportunities for learning more about getting 
along with people, opportunities for recreation which might hate been 
more Aaried, opportunities for developing hobbies, opportunities for be- 
coming better adjusted, and so on, which would have made our adoles- 
cence happier and our owm adulthood more successful 

If the reader can think of such instances, he will be the better convinced 
that even though adolescents are seemingly getting along “all right,” the 
adults who influence them and work with them could help them get along 
much better than just “all right” if thev would be fully aw'arc of their 
responsibilities and do something about them 


The Adolescent Has o Right to Effective Help from Adults 

A teacher remarks about a senior student “Bob is about the most soli- 
tary boy I’ve ever known He is always alone, never goes around vnth 
any other students” 

Another teacher comments “Bill never gets any dung but A’s in my 
class He's tiic one person I don’t have to worry' about ” 
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A mother says about her sixtccn-y car-old daughter, Rutli, who is verj 
quarrelsome and unpleasant m the home ‘It's )ust the way adolescents 
behave, I guess There’s nothing to do almiit it ” 

Another mother thinks “Ann doesn’r seem to be popular at all I wish 
I knew what to do about it ” 


A father says “John’s getting so that he doesn’t want to mind me 
any more But I won’t ha\c any bchasior like that from a sixtccn-\ car-old 
boy ril make him come to time” 

A principal says “Miss Hajnes can’t seem to get along with her stu- 
dents She has more disciplinary difficulties than all of the other teachers 
put together” 


And Miss Haynes says “Half of the boys and girls in my class arc more 
interested in each other than they arc m the work they’re supposed to 
do It’s disgusting ” / 1 1 

Another school pnncipel remarU “I bonder «h> it is that MC haic 
so tnneh trouble M.th Max. And I wonder sihat ue should do with hint " 
A businessman, Mr White, comments “Here’s an article on luscnilc 
delinquency and what they re doing about it in Riicr Citj- Seeiro as if 

tea^hen and cr„ T™ ’ They 'vere actually made by soke parents, 

teachers and school prmcipaU and by a businessman 

.t isn’t good for him to he a“ H a e'Thev k^'h’ h f ' 

might help him’ they thought hon the) 

pleYsatkthL^tknuXtbe? ” '‘““"'‘“me and un- 

ke Ignore it’ Should we . 'fo chari^^T' Should 

make Ruth this way^ ^ parents helping to 

A^rhetritf: ^^u^ rut: him IS thar he g=. 

by the other students of Englnh IV sSuldTh’’^ 

Perhaps he worries a great deal lets his ^ hnon more than this’ 

for him, doesn’t date Should she W SIT’ Sh 'm T f 
aspirations are, hon he spends his lemire nm f t 
and at school’ ™te time, how happj he is at home 
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IS she showing a considerable lack of understanding? Are the adolescents 
out of line, or is she? 

John and his father aren’t getting along ttell any more Who is to 
blame John? His father? Both of them? 

What IS the matter uith Alax? What will help him? Punishment? 
Greater leniency? Or what? 

What IS being done with the adolescents w ho have been brought before 
the court? Are we, like Air White, informed onI> to the extent that we 
chance to read some magazine aroclc on the subject? 

All of these people are talking about some of the teen-agers in our 
country They are talbng about the boys and girls wlio in 10, 20, or 30 
years xvill themselves be parents, teachers, communit) leaders, neighbors, 
lawmakers, or lawbreakers 

And the people who arc talking about them, the parents and the teachers 
and the others who help make the conditions under which youth grows 
up, are the ones who will be able to say 

We helped these people to become honorable, thoughtful, decent, kind- 
ly, well adjusted adults 

or 

We failed to do as much as we should have, and as a resulr there arc 
some who are unsocial, some who are unhappy, some who are fearful, 
some who are immoral, and some who arc criminal 

It IS our contention that the adolescent has a right to the best possible 
help from adults This means that all of us who work with youth-teachers, 
parents, and other tvorkers-must undertake these two major responsi- 
bilities We must understand the adolescent, and w e must try to promote 
his happiness and well being 

WE MUST UNDERSTAND THE ADOLESCENT 

We must know w hat the adolescent’s world is like and be able to see it 
from his point of victv We must know w hat his interests, desires, needs, 
problems, hopes, and fears arc like 

Some evidence of the importance of this understanding is shown hy 
the fact that there have been manj cwcnswc studies of adolescence car- 
ried on by schools nnd by individuals in recent years The Univcrsitj of 
Chicago’s study of adolescent character and personality and of tlic im- 
pact of social classes on adolescents, the California Adolescent Growth 
Study, the Harvard Growth Study, the Brush Foundation Studv, the 
less recent American Touch Comnussion’s stud^ of joung people in 
Maryland, and the Progressive Educanon Association’s Studj of Adolcs- 
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cents, as well as such less extensive studies as the Washington survey of 
senior problems, Fleege’s studj of the Catholic adolescent boy, and 
Dimocks two-yeat study of 200 boys, and innumenble smaller mvcstiga- 
tions, all attest to the importance of understanding )outh 

We shall describe each of these studies mentioned since they make 
fine contributions to our knowledge of the adolescent 

The California Adolescent Growth Study This studj, under the di- 
rection of Dr Harold E Jones, was started m 1932 Two hundred and 
fifteen cases were selected from the fifth and sixth grades of the ele- 
mentary school, and these young people (and addinonal cases) were 
measured m various tvays every six months for seven years The sample, 
drawn from six schools, covered a wide range of socioeconomic status 
These examinations and records were made * 

Physical cxainmations 
Anthropometric measurements 
Bod) photographs 
Optomctric records 

Roentgenograms (X ra) records of hands and knees) 

Metabolic measurements 

Basal measures of pulse, blood pressure, respiration rate, and temperature* 
Measurements of physiological changes under stimubtion, such as bj motion 
pictures, association words, and interview questions 
Reaction to exercise 
Unne analysis 
Physical abibty tests 
Motor skill tests 
Intelligence tests 
Learning tests 
Achievement tests 

Tcachtf’s ratinp m senior high school upon interest in school work, school 
achievement, and college aptitude 
Tests of interest and aratudes 
Aaivity records 

Associates’ raungs by ‘ guess who” r rs t . 

Miscellaneous ^rsonaht) measures such as annoyance imentorv adiustment 
inventory, Rorschach test, observational records interviews 

sonshty The Comrainee on Hunmn Development of the Umvctsit^ of 

r' P ■" to character development 

of all yomhs m Prairie Cry who were spneen years old m 19« An 
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actual Middle Western community with populauon benveen 5,000 and 
10,000 was used All of the boj-s and girls who became sixteen in 1942, 
144 in all, were studied in an effort to find answets to these questions 

"1 To what extent is eharacter detelopment inflnenced by the value systems 
or the social groups to winch the individual belongs, or to which he relates 
hjmscif posm\el) orneganvcl)? 

“2 How IS character development influenced by the quality of emooonal 
rclatjons vnth parents^ with adults^ and with age mates* 

“3 To what extent is the individuals character influenced by his values, 
interests, and goals? 

‘4 To what degree is character development mfluenced by the individual’s 
ability to tntellectualize problems of conduct* 

“S To what extent is character development influenced by other personally 
factors of an individual, namely, his dnves, his physical malce-up, his intelli- 
gence, his disposmons toward other people, and his self-adjustment?”* 

The results of this study are set forth m the book Adolescent Cb^acter 
and 'Personality by Robert J Havighurst and Hilda Taba 
The University of Gucago’s study concerning the impact of social 
classes on adolescents (also under the auspices of the Committee on Hu- 
man Development) One hundred seventy-five adolescents were the sub- 
jects of this investigation, “all of the boys and girls who cither were or 
belonged in high school, irrespective of age, by vinue of their member- 
ship m a class that finished the eighth grade benveen 1938 and lP41-one 
high school 'generation ’ ” The town is the same as m the study above 
though in this case called Elmtown 
“This study was focused on the study of the social behavior of high- 
school-aged adolescents to determine \\ hether the observed behavior 
of the adolescents was related to the position their families occupied m 
the communit) ’s social structure ’ ' 

The results of this invcsagacon are set forth in Ebniaton's Youth by 
A B Hollingshead 

The American Youth Commission’s study of young people in Mary- 
land This was a study begun in 1935 of 13,528 youth in Mainland 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four “The whole body of data, 
gathered over a period of seven months with a field staff of thirty-five 
interviewers, can well be divided into two kinds-facts that reveal condi- 

•Reprmred by permission from Adolescent Cheractet and Personality by R. J 
Havighurst and H Taba published ty John WjJey & Sons, Inc 1949 pp 11-12 

'Reprinted bv permission from f/wrcrttwxycari byA B HoUmgshead, published 

by John Wiley & Sons Inc^ 1949, p i2 
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tions and expressed opinions that indicate attitudes ’ * The report of the 
im estigation covers the following topics National implications of the 
Maryland data youth and the home, jouth and the school, youth at 
w ork ) outh at play , y outh and the church, attitudes 
The survey data are presented m the book Youth Tell Thetr Story by 
Howard M Bell* 

The Progressive Education Associations Study of Adolescents This 
study was begun in 1934 and concluded m 1939, the staff including edu- 
cators psychologists, psy chiatnsts, physicians, anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists and psychiatric social workers under the chairmanship of Caroline 
B Zachrv Its objective was to improve the understanding of adolescents 
as an aid to education The findings of the study have been presented in 
more than 10 books Among them arc Emotion and Conduct in Adoles- 
cence, by Caroline B Zachry and Margaret Eighty,* and The Adolescent 
Personality, by Peter Bios 

The Harvard Growth Studies The Center for Research m Child 
Health and Development at Harvard University was initiated in 1932 
Emphasis has been on studying one group of children over a period of 
years (longitudinal studics-that is, continual or repeated studies of the 
same children) Ses en years after the beginning of the studs , 296 children 
had been registered and of these 224 (111 boys and 113 girls) Mere snil 
undergoing examination at regular intenak For each child there are 
^chometric tests psychological obsenations at play, health examma 
mrchamJlf ™m«'ons, combined orthopedic (skeleml build and bods 
kroiSTrln h 'r’S'’'’ ''"g'l’. ^ttmg length, trunk 

S’fX^ax nhl ? s T roentgeno- 

grams (X ray photographs), photographs and blood samples » ^ 

Brush Foundation Study This is a stiidv 

m ^Tna"not mclud?d"^'lt^^^ 

“ r,rrra".“j; ” r 

studied into adolescence This^studi xiae ' program to be 

from the General Uucan?n B™d „;LXS ,rr'’^'> 

Elu"“:„ti™ 3X.h„gi„„ Amenean C„e„,a on 

Oe-clopment \o i (,959) ^ ®/ the Society for Research tn Child 
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lege of Washington at Pullman, n suncv «as made of 4,500 seniors from 
IJ4 of Washington's approximately 300 high schools to determine their 
opinions concerning their schools, their faniihes, their friends, and their 
futures A 12-pagc printed imcntor^ uas used, and the results arc tabu 
lated in High School Youth Look at Their Vrobleyjis ** 

Flecge’s study of the adolescent boy Urban H Flcege studied the 
problems of 2,000 Catholic adolescent boj^s between the ages of melve 
and nvcnt)% using what he called a “proWemmaire” and secunno- their 
Mcws on some 200 Mtal questions Students from 20 Catholic high fchools 
m 12 different states were sampled. Dr rieege presenting his objeemes 
personally to the boj s (selected at random) m every case His findings 
are presented m Scli-reiehtton of the Adolescent Boy 

Dimock’s studv Hcdlcy S Dimock s}stcmanc3ll5 studied 200 bo^s 
nvclvc to fourteen years of age at the beginning of the study, for two 
5 cars The bo^s lived in the cities of Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wisconsin 
An e/Tort w as made to get answersfosuch quesnons as when boys undergo 
pubescence, whether or not awkwardness js topical of the adolescent, 
whether or not moral and religious ideas and attitudes develop more rapid- 
ly in adolescence than earlier, what the most common and popular play 
interests are, how the adolescent spends his time, what factors make for 
mutual friendships and so on The results of his stud) are presented in 
Rediscotcmig the Adolescent 

All of these studies and the manj others which might be mentioned 
show how important if is felt to be that vve do know what the adolescent 
IS like There arc several reasons wlu' wc need this understanding Let us 
consider them from the point of view of a high school teacher It is his 
objective to work pleasant!), sympirhetically, and helpfully with the 
)oung people in his chsscs Surely one requisite for this is that he know 
what they are like 

He should know, for example, how adolescents differ in their ph)sicaJ 
development He should know that one fifteen year-old boy may be sex- 
ually mature, that another may not yet have achieved such maturity, and 
that a third may have reached sexual maturity some time previously. He 
should understand the ps> chological difficulties a late manirer maj have if 
all of his associates arc early mamrers He should understand how a boy 
may feel if he alone among his comrades has reached puberty 


” L. J EJias High School Yotith Look at Then Probtenis (Pullman \\ ash College 

Bookstore, Stare College of Washington 1W9) -n. n 

“ Urban H FJeege Self retehtion of tbe Adolescent Boy (Milwaukee The Bruce 

Publishing Compari}, 3 W) . ..... n 

’‘Hedlcy S Dimock, Reducoter/ng tbe Adolacem (^ew \ork Association Press, 

I9J7) 
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He should kno^^ ^ihat the social life of the adolescent is like, as, for 
example, what makes for populanty m the seventh grade as compared 
•with tv hat makes for populantj m the tenth grade or the twelfth 
He shouM be able to distinguish between an adolescent who is experi- 
encing what might be called normal adjustment disturbances and the 
adolescent who has serious personalit) maladjustments 
He should know what the ideals of adolescents are like, what their 
hopes for the future are, and what the) consider their most serious prob- 
lems to be. 

He should know this and a great deal more if he is to work with the 
adolescent without friction and in an intelligently helpful way. 


WE MUST TRY TO PROMOTE THE ADOLESCENTS WEU-BEING 
Onlj too often it is the aim of the adult to ha\ e teen-agers behav e in 
such a manner as to make adults happj Manj adults feel that the adoles- 
cent IS properl) a immature adult in his ua)s This is unfair and often 
nen harmful The boy or girl must be helped to live -well as an adolescent 
and to In e, too, so that he mU be a happy and socially a aluable adult. 

If ne are to help the adolescent, ue must understand 

1 What he is like. 

2 WTiat good himg for him as a teen-ager b. 

I *' of being 

5 

5 WTat our own strengths and w eafcnesses arc as leaders. 

It 1 , the purpose of the authors of tius booh ,o help the reader attain 
tl^t knowledge nhich mil make his association noth the adolescent 

we shall confine our discussion to the following matters 

The w orld of the adolescent w hat in . 

teeiMger 'o' 'Oat Ue u He as seen rfnongh die eyes of the 

The physical development of die adoleseenr 1 ,™ 1 
groa-di ehanges affect him pn chologieally ’’“"'■'gro'sandhosi his 

c,^'it’~s^ri^~*'^'»--,ptoh.em,of,headoIe^ 

ptomoiei development, and hoa good soeia! grouah may be 

^ Hemrosema, m- 

edocanoT. Hou he can b<* helocd tn t ^ knowledge and his need for sex 
adiustmc^rth: ^^'^Eood adjustment m this area 

'“’oonahs. md hoa he may be helnrf *' adoleaient n Eke 
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PentmaJ adjiBtment ivhat good adjnstmcnt means and how the adolescent 
may attain it. 

Vocational adjustment the impomoce of good vocational adjuscmenc. the 
present status of the adolescent, and how he can be helped 
Delinquency the nature of delinquency, its causes, and what teachers, com- 
munities, and schools can do to prevent it 
The home hou the home iniuences the adolescent, problems m home rc- 
laOQDships, the ideal home 

The community what the adolescent needs from the commaniiy, how 
the community fails him, the \vAy to improvement 
The school what a real school for the adolescent should be like 


To the Teacher and the Student 

Following each chapter except the first are a number of suggestions for mak- 
ing your learning more meaningful, more interesting, and more extensive 
There are questions involving your own adolescence which might well be used 
m small ciiscusrion groups or for wntren uork. TTtere are other questions 
suited to whote-class discussion, though also useful in panel or small group 
discussions. The periodical readings are nmel}, interesting and, m almost 
every case, ones not used m the text The books listed are those w hich student 
and teacher will find worth reading in their entire^ The movies arc cspeciall) 
selected for their suitability and w enh. 


Reminiscences 

1. Were the years from twelve to twenty as good for jou in every way as 
thej might have been? If not, what could parents, school, or communit) have 
done for you that would have made hfe better for >ou then or would have 
made ) ou into a better adult todav ? 

2 Your owm adolescence may not be very long past Nevertheless, can >ou 
see any ways in w hich the w orld has become more complex or more difEcult 
for today’s adolescent than it was for jou’ 

3 "WTiat preparauon did your adolescence p\e >ou for choosing a vocation 
and for marnage? 

4 Which of >our childhood dependencies and restncaons were the last to 
go? 


Observation 

If >ou can interview some high school seniors, find out the following 

1 Have they had any help on vocaoonal choice’ 

7 In «h»t waj-s arc thej still trtated M-n dnldreit b) parmts or tcachcn 
3 In what ways are they treated like adults’ 
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4 Are the, loohtnB £o™erd to bemg Ml fletlged edute= Why or why not= 

5 What are their principles of honesty, of obligation to fellow man, of loy- 
aln, and the like’ (Do these seem sufiicientl, mature to you’) 

d ’ What do they feel about the importance of religion in life 

7 Of what preialent adult standards do they disapprove' 

8 Do they feel that they have been helped sufficiently by the school’ 

9 If they had sons or daughters growing up m the community, how would 
the, want the commiimty to be organized to be the best for these boys and 
girls’ 


General Discussion 

1 Give thought to the description of Samoan life What aspects of it would 
be desirable m our culture' Could we attain them^ 

2 Consider the tanous measurements in the Cabfomia stud) Of what 
\alue would each o? these be to teachers or parents (as made on many adoles 
cents)’ 

3 How IS the Chicago study of adolescent character and personality help- 
ful to teachers and parents’ 

4 The Chicago study of the impact of social classes on the adolescent’ 

5 The Maryland stud) ’ 

6 The Han ard growth study? 

7 What standards for Ining would you put high on the list of necessities 
for the adults of tomorrow’ 

8 What ideals' 

9 Wh) docs attaining emancipanon from the home prove so difficult for 
some adolescents' 

10 Wh) IS It important that parents know what adolescents are like m 
general’ 


Panel Discussion 

1 hat arc the hazards for adolescents in the cit) in w hich y ou live’ 

2 Is life in general better for the countt> adolescent or for the city’ 

5 WhvremdowczMKvayvoihvaantecimt ' Do as we sav and not as we 
do”’ ' 

4 WTiat w ould the adult be like ideally if w e could break the old mold and 
make an cntircl) new pancm’ 

5 Elans says " modem society sometimes looks as if it were deliber- 

ately designed by some fiendish eipenmemcr in order to dnse us insane" 
ruixiniie on this with conetetc camples from your own experiences and 
observations. ‘ 


Research 


think ot the caliber of program for adolescents. ^ 
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2. Visit a newsstand, and page through some of the seeminglj^ more lurid 
periodicals available to youth What do you think of them^ 

3. Interview as many adults as possible on the topic “Was life more whole- 
some for adolescents when you were a teen ager than it is now>” 

Further Reading 

For this and all subsequent chapters, we recommend the full reading of the peri- 
odical articles to which reference is made m the bodj of the chapter 

For this chapter, page through or read the bool^ mentioned in connection with 
the discussion of studies of adolescents In addition 

Bond, Jesse, 'Can the High School Help \outh Afeet Its Basic Needs?" School Re~ 
tiety, 58 389 (1950) 

Bossing, Nelson L, ' Rcad]usancnts in the School Program for the Adolescent,” 
School Revtevi, ^9 A2&~M5 (IWl) 

CtfVE, E G, “Social Implicaaons of Afodem Adolc$c«tt Problems, ' School Review, 
49 51MH (1941) 

Groi'es, E and G H Groves, ‘The Social Baelfground of Wartime Adolescents, ’ 
Annah of the American Academy of Rolmeal arid Social Science, 236 26-32 
(1944) 

HANKtvs, DoROTuy, ‘The P^chology and Direct Treatment of Adolescents,” Mental 
Hygiene, 27 238-247 (1943) 

JuTO, OiARLes H, “Real \o<ith Problems,” School and Society, 55 29-33 (1942) 
Reuter, C. B, ‘The Sociology of Adolescence’ (abstract), American Journal of 
Sociology, 43 414-427 <1937) 

2AatRY, Caroline B , ‘Customary Strains and Stresses of Adolescence,” Amah of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 236 136-144 (1944) 



Chapter 3. THE WORLD OF THE 
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They sit behind you in the ino\ie theater, four adolescent girls, and you 
hear, “Isn’t he cute’’ ‘ Isn’t he a dream’’’ The) pass you in a dilapidated 
1930 car, se\en adolescent boys, three of them with their legs hanging 
o\ er the side, all looking relaxed, happy, and without a care m the world 
When ) ou go into the neighborhood drugstore in the late afternoon, you 
find the booths filled u ith fifteen-, sixteen-, and sev entecn-yeax-olds and 
the place noisy with their laughter and talk You walk belund two high 
school juniors, a boy and a girl, who are sauntering slowly dowTi the 
street, holding hands and saying very httle to each other You watch a 
girl of about fourteen across the aisle on the tram as she painstakingly 
powders her nose, applies lipsuck, takes a httle bottle of perfume from 
her purse and touches some to her ear lobes, puts the perfume back and 
withdraws next— an all-day sucker, which she carefully unwraps and puts 
m her mouth 

What are adolescents like’ 


If we arc to get along well with the adolescent, be sympathetic toward 
hw ideas, interests, and needs, and truly help him, we must understand 
him This is not too easily done, for we tend to see other people m our 
own image and when we do this to the adolescent, we very readily 
arrive at a false picture of him We assume that he wants what we want, 
that he IS interested in what interests ns, that his angers and irntanons, 
fears and excitements occur to the same extent and for the same reason 
that outs do, that he hopes for what we hope for, that he dreams as we 
''n "" T'!'' Perspective as we do 

throne? a Vc' j"* *= adolescent 

I mul^ we iS.?, "> 'I'^eem him'^as he really is As 

cainc he is dificrcnt from m icrn ^ aumsing or 2 nnoying’’ just bc- 

of his nature 

world of the adolescent What uVe'^^^iS WhTrh'pfh'. 
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lerm^ What are his interests^ What does he look fonvard to5 What are 
his rehgious beliefs’ How does he spend his time’ What is he seeking’ 

WHAT IS THE ADOLESCENT LIKE AS A PERSON? 

The Younger Adolescenf 

Here are four different descnptions, one from Meek,‘ the other three 
from junior high school teachers 

He IS a boy (or girl) of many, but often short Ined interests Talka- 
tive, noisy, and daring, he has hftic insight into his own behavior or into 
the behavior of others His great concern is to build relationships with 
boys and girls— he is seeking peer status and has a high respect for peer 
standards He wants to be identified with the herd the crowd of boys 
and girls His acceptance by others is based on his ow n merits and is little 
influenced by famil) status He has man) fnends, but his friendships are 
often rather temporaty He rare!) dates and his social activities arc of an 
informal kind He needs reasonable rules to give his life stability, but adults 
will find him disnded m his willingness to accept adult authonty^ 

He IS usually loud and boisterous usually full of excitement and ph)^!- 
cal activity He likes to associate with members of his own sex He likes 
to attend Western or m)scery pictures He listens to radio thrillers and 
serials He swims m the summer if there is a place available He likes to 
take part in all kinds of sports He often aids m chores at home that re- 
quire physical activity He rides his bicycle everywhere He likes to be 
in club activities He reads many comic books He gets odd jobs to cam 
spending money He paracipatcs m band and orchestra and other school 
activiaes He is usually up rather early in the morning and in bed early 
at night 

In one sentence, the younger adolescent is unstable in his emotions, 
gullible, not too clean, sociable, and self conscious 

The seventh graders arc more immature, more eager to please, more 
enthusiastic Their attention span seems shorter, but their interest is more 
easily captured The eighth graders are less homogeneous there is greater 
disparity m size and m sophistication Alan) of the girls are very different 

* Adapted from L. H The PersarMlSocul Development of Boyt md Gnh 

(CommiKce on Workshops Progressn c Education Assocution l«8), p 121 
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from what the) \\ere in the seventh grade The) %\ear lipstick, and their 
clothes arc not little girl clothes any more, the) have much more poise 
than the bo) s do 


A more detailed account comes from Cameron In writing of the early- 
adolescent personalit), he gn-es the results of obsenations at a clubhouse 
for junior high school students * 

‘ Let us imagine ourselves as present with sixty or sevent) children in 
the two mam dowmstairs rooms during a t)pical noon hour At 
first the noise of shouts and laughter nearly deafens us As we move 
closer to the radio, dance music can be heard A crowd is bent over it, 
beating nme, sw a) ing rhythmically, and picking out the words of a new 
tune Fifteen or more couples are dancing two or three boys and about 
thirty girls A few of the dancers are getting fiendish delight out of 
bumping into a particular couple, scooting after them with fast, romping 
dance steps from one room to another It is rather obvious that some of 
the smaller girls are still in the process of learning to dance— their mov e- 
ments are so conspicuously snlT and awkward 
■Suddcnl) a door bangs, there is a loud crash of feet, followed by a 
serwm Mat) has proioUd Arthur again, and the chase is on Doun the 
hall first one and then the other runs and shdes and then back through 
the rooms to the distress of those dancing-for the maiotity of the group 
en .'T T"u“'’r ="'5 'vatih this familiat 

^Oth arms 

onK to Sta^" ' P"'"' ^he \s released 

of this dehlr f f 

s^l. ' * succeeds m keep- 

ing Anhurs attentions directed toward her and 

before .he school bell nngs Anhur h^ S^d Ma^ .mportanr of all, 
glide aw as across rhe floi together ^ 

uLuh-: hs^.^irrthts 

stances. Both happen to be <Llmhrh u modest circum- 

though m these cM, house socia®amTO«kr‘'”®' =■' 

on the surface which distinmiished fh. l P^t't^eP) nothing 

from .he poor 

distinctions to assume importance and then ,t was 

parental pressure ’ often through strong 

CJaeaii, i; slf^TTimi Adoleseem Persmalai ” Pwarturpe 
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Table I Sex Diffcrevcxs in the Earl\ adolescent PERsosALm-* 


Gir/x 

They are motii'ated by the desire to con 
form 


They manipulate children of their own age 
and > ounger in ways to per the affeaim 
and approval they JacJ. 


They picture their world as unfriendly and 
threatening This is a source of their 
feelings of aatict) 

They accept their impulse life inuardl) 
but do not allow it outw ard expression 

They use fantasy, fantasy escape, and day 
dreaming as an outlet for their anxiety 
feelings 


Their outer control is often oterrigid as a 
reaction to their fccJincs of anxiety 
They find the accomplishment of set tashs 
satisfy mg 


A major mou\ation is the desire to know 
how to control their anger, hostility, 
and acgfcssion 

Th^ have poor relations with rh«r 
teachers 

Ifaccqwedby rheir friendship diquc, they 
arc accqircd becaasc of their tendency 
to spontaneous seff-exprcssion 
They hate found that friendly ties with 
others leate them freer for self 
cxploraoon 

A source of gtulc or of feelings of anx 
lety IS their concern otcr their Jack of 
control of anger hosriliry, and aggrex 
sions They are aware that their impul 
snencss IS not adult approied and they 
feel either guilty or anxious as a result 
They have sensual sclf-conifort outlets 
other than fantasy for their inner feel 
ings of anxiety A means of compensa 
non or adjusonenr for them is the adop- 
tion of actnmes which afford sentua] 
gratification such as excessive eating, 
body -contact spons certain hand skill 
hobheef, swimmmjr etcwwie lerW 
ism, raising anrmals 

Their overt behavior is a reactive, 
covenng up ' front for their aaxicty 
feelings Their “tough-guy behavior 
IS a defease 

They arc m an active process of develop- 
11 ^ impulse control 

They ici^ to direct their emotional cner 
pcs inward in selflovc or in self 


prmccvpjvon 

They conform to outer dcmanifs only 
enoiieh to be left free enough fo satisfy 
their 


• Rearranged from Esther Milner Effm of Sex Role and S-mal Status tm the Early 
Adolescent Personality, ' Gcnrttc Ptydiolog'Y l/fflWjw/’A/ 40 (1949) 


“But let US niinglc further w ith the noon hour crow d fn marked con- 
trast to such Warant and sophisticared acmitics as we Invc already note , 
other children arc xerj differenth occupied Perhaps a dozen smaller 
l>o\s xvho still regard girls m a very inarfcr-^f fact rntfiner, xre rwwr 
fa^mated wirh the equrpment ayaihble for playing liavkcthall. throwing 
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horseshoes, or vith turning flips on the horizontal bar out in the bach 
yard Rarely do they venture into the flirtatious atmosphere of the 
crow ded clubhouse rooms Still another group of boys does come inside, 
but remains strangely silent and reserved We may notice several of these 
tucked away in the comers of the rooms, their noses buried in ten-cent 
books of mystery, sports, and adventure Occasionally, one of them may 
look up to watch the dancers, peeking momentarily out from his shell of 
shyness Or another, if he can be reasonably certain of getting away with 
It, may stick his foot out to trip a couple dancing by.” 

The young adolescent girl differs, of course, from the young adoles- 
cent boy, and Milner’s extensive and intensive case-study materials on 
15 boys and 15 girls between the ages of ten and fourteen indicate what 
some of these differences may be These are summarized m Table 1. 


The Older Adolescent 

For the older adolescent v.c have three desenpnons, the first again from 
Meek,* the other two from senior high school teachers 

The older adolescent has fewer interests than the younger, but they 
arc deeper and more lasting His friendships, too, arc few er, but they, too, 
have greater depth and permanence He seeks idenuficaaon with a small 
select group, and family socioeconomic status is an important factor in 
determining his associates He dates and, m many cases, goes steady. He 
cn,o), formal aocal acnv.nts such as dances and also .ndmdnally sansfy- 

reSsd U behavior has considerable d.gmty and control and 

rehnom and ^ mto human 

relations and is seeking relations with adults on an equality basis 

The older adolescent leans toward activines that „ at. 

strenuom physical exercise and ones .ha“ Otyanty 3 

He to .^?e arolj “ P“™“ both sexes present 

romantic ^ft^ rnTm^-cal: ~a,V\S X'^df 
telephone He Res picnics and outmits Hr” onti'Ksly over the 

begins to lean toward romantic htcratnS aLZl/'f boohs but 

stag He ha, a spare-time mb If he doesn^ nfl 

tn Ik a spectator " ^ participate in sports, he is apt 

*loe ett 
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Table 2 PERSONALm T\pes* 


Type 


Self-dircctnc 


Adaptive 


Submissne 


Defiant 


Unadjusted (not 
a definite type 
but potentially 
one of other 
four) 


General description 


Oinscicntious 
Orderly 
Persistent 
Ami itious 
j Self-cntical 
Strong willed 
Self sufficient 
Sociable 
Fricndl) 

Vn acious 

Usuall) good looking 
Usually great physical 
Mtaliry 

Lack of aggressn cness 
Confonns naturally to 
expectations of those 
he asjoaates with 
Waits for others to take 
the lead 

Uses by authority 
I Passively accepts sur 
roundings 

Openly hostile to so- 
ciety 

Maladjusted 
Irresponsible 
Needs help of psychia 
tnst 

Discontented 
Insecure 
Frustrated 
Not openly hostile 
Actively but unsuccess 
fiilly seeking to cstab- 
hsh a satisfactory rela 
tionship with his en 
vironmcnt 


i Docs not seek com 
panionship 
May be soaally 
backward 


nackwara nv*" 

Accepts leadership Sev ere consaence 
thot^ he does not 


Soaal adjustment 


Somewhat uncertain, 
though behavior 
proper and reputa 
tion good 


always enjoy it 
Good soaal m 
tclligcncc 
Enjoys leadership 
but docs not strivi 
hard for it 


Fretpiently a non 
entity 

Ignored rather than 
actively approved 
or disapproved 
Urtic or no desire 
to be a leader 
Agcrcssivc selfish 
Sclfcentered 
Qiarrelsomc 
Bitter 
Unkind 
Unfriendly 


Moral v'alues 


Moral criteria not 
strict 

Permissive 

conscience 


Lives by authoniy 


Bad 


vironmcnt | TT ~ 

I -ri HiMa Taba Adokscent Character 

o.iPOT«na(ily(Ne» '“I Jota 
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He IS radical, sccrctiic, snobbish, cock), giggl), ">'1> ^ know-it-all 
attitude He lacks moderation, he passes rapidlj from one interot to 
another, he has a blind lojalty to his friends, he dramatizes himself, he 
IS idealistic and rebellious 

Funher insight into the adolescent personahtj comes from Havighurst 
and Da\is, ^\ho describe fi\e personalit) tjpes in their book Adolescent 
Personality and Character The) warn the reader, and wc emphasize this, 
that these t)pcs should not be used as the pigeonholes into which all 
pcrsonahties can be fitted Manj adolescents will not be like an) one of 
these But if the adult wnll ha\c m mind these five pcrsonalit\ descriptions, 
he can orient himself through them and then branch off to more individ- 
ual characterizations We have summarized their data m Tabic 2 


WHAT DOES THE ADOLESCENT WANT FROM UFE? 

What does the adolescent want from life right now, and how do his 
wants differ from those of adults'* Figures 1 and 2 summanze the wants 
of the ) ounger adolescent and those of the older 


How Does the Adolescent Differ 
from the Adult in His Wents? 


The adult who wishes to understand the adolescent should tr\ to think 
through the difference between his ovvn wants and those of the teen-ager 
Thus an average adult might sa\ to himself As far as the \ ounger adoles- 
cent IS concerned, he is ver\ unlike me He most unashamcdl) wants the 
laz} pleasures of life-much comfort, Imle work, not too much deanlmess, 
plents of food at and between meals, something actwc and fun to be 
doing and a pal to be doing it with He takes adult life senousb chiefly 
when adults force a senous consideration upon him Life is not necessanij 
all fun for him, not is he irresponsible But if he had his was, he would 
concenttate on the simple pleasures and eicncments and comforts in life 
V he B mote like me, the adult might cononne, 

although he differs m tta his satisfactions ate not so well c^blishcd, he 

L sslnt“s"S'"' therefore he feels 

nis wants more mtcnscl) 

eome'mn'h’"'' h *!' ‘''‘= "ght to sas who svffl 

elTVhlsrjn He most often must abide bs the choices of someone 

sdteJ t on h r f He B often not con- 

Wflted 1 can help determine whether or not there wtll be qnatrehng and 
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bickering in niy home. He is often the he/pIcK onlooker when parenK 
quarrel, I am treated as an adult in my home. He is often forced to fight 
for such treatment and even then doesn't aclueve ir. 

Work, Money, and Possessions. I have a job which is highly important 
to me. He has a part-time job tvhich may be interesting but which in most 
cases has little to do with his life plans. The way I succeed in my job a 




one of mj- me', or concerns He b more mterested m the mono- he collects. 

C:i Tu 2 r" I"" W™n?sat e for^e 

In the near fntnre. I 

r^h’s’L'^ T2:,1:'’^T 

- -pemire camera, ™rrcloL"d;n h^SrardT^hr"^'" 
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_ Soclol Acccplonce and Portiopclion As far as personal attracm eness 
IS concerned, I have done the best I can sr ith myself, noiv I accept myself 
pretty much as I am, following established routines of grooming He is 
unsure and still ctpcnmenting I have a circle of friends iihich remains 
stable and wherein I have hixly well established mj'scif His group is 
5onie\^ hat more fluid, and Ins position in it is often far less secure than 
mine I am not so eager to be on the go uith m^ friends, nor do I have 
as much energy and time for this as he does Close association w ith a ‘ best 
friend" is not viral to me, and if I hate a close fnend, I am not hkelj to 
share with him all of my confidences, I ha\c many interests which I do 
not consider the concern of a fnend or of interest to him He needs a 
“best fnend," and he is apt to confide in that inend to the extent of leaving 
nothing untold Populant) doesn’t mean a great deal to me I want to be- 
liked, I want to hate friends, bur I don't long for o\ er\v helming accept- 
ance Popularity has importance for him, for it ‘shows’ more m high 
school than m adult Ining 

Sex Refafiqnshfps I know the truths about sex, and I hav'c integrated 
them into my general understanding of life Either I ha\e married, or I 
can take the possibility of not being associated closely with someone of 
the opposite sex calmly and without perturbation He is likely to be puz- 
zled and disturbed about sex He is just beginning his search for a life 
partner 

Adventure and Entertainment M;y time for entertamment is rather lim- 
ited, and what I seek is hkcly to be quiet. none.TciDng. and sedentary, 
such as bridge playing, radio listening, movie going, and reading He likes 
the same things I do, but he has more zest for and longing for the daring, 
the exciting, the thnllmg, the adventurous, and the dangerous He has 
the wanderlust and wants to find out "what’s around the comer" The 
average adult has found out and is satisfied with his owti back yard 


HOW DOES THE ADOIESCENT SPEND HJS TIME? 

On weekdays, the younger adolescent rises at seven or seven-thirty and 
goes to bed between nine and ten He spends as much ame as possible out- 
side plajmg whatever athicoc game is seasonal or else more informai 
games He may also read, listen to the radio, practice hts music, deliver 
papers He spends bttle time m study at home On Friday evening he 
may go to some dub meeting 

On Saturdays he sleeps later, does chores, plays, listens to the radio, 
reads, or goes to a movie 

On Sundays he may go to Sunday school, read the funnies, pla), writ 
with relatives, go to a movie 
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As for the typical sixteen to eighteen year-old, he uses his out of- 
schoo! tune in this waj, according to several recent studies* 

Athleucs Fiftj nine per cent of the hoys and 31 per cent of the girls 
participate m some athletics 

Work Most girls do some housework, and a number earn money out 
side the home through bahy strong, jobs m drugstores, and tbc bkc A 
majority of the boys have part time jobs 

Home study Most high school seniors say that they spend an hour, 
more or less, each evening studying 
Loafing with friends Most of the older adolescents spend six or seven 
hours a w eek on an at erage loafing with fnends When bo) s are together, 
they talk about sports, girls, school, social activities sex, and movies, time 
spent according to the order givcru 

Listening to the radio More than 90 per cent of one group investigated 
say that thev listen to the radio seven or eight hours a week They hsten 
chiefly to popular music corned) and variety shows, detective, enme, and 
m)stery programs, and drama Television attention will probably be 
greater than this 

Movies In one study, 61 per cent of the boys and 72 per cent of the 
girls sa) that the) go to one movie or more every vv eek and spend, on 
an average, four hours per week there The first three choices for the 
bo) s are comedy, mystery, and Westerns The first three for the girls 
are comedy, love, and m) stcry 

Reading Most older adolescents spend a half hour or more reading 
In the dail) paper they read the comics the sports section, the headlines, 
and anv news or features that have a sensational or human interest ap 
peal They read the popular magazines-Life, Satttrday Evening Port, 
Lad,es> Hcnne Journal, McCalFs, Time, and the like About one half of 
^cm read both newspapers and magazines Only about one founh read 
books as w cll 


‘Dm from Htdlt) S Dmrocli, Rrdncncrmg the Adohiccm (New York 

lork rhe Macmillan Compam l«M0> n ??? ttj. it r-i e 
Rrrrfmon of tbc Adoiccem Boy Vhe ^ 

IWS) pp 2JI-234 \\ R. OirV: i Publishing Compaa) 

SocMf FiyeLology 12 !J 5 (iwo) F L. J^**'*^ of Children” Journal of 

People" m P F Laia«fe!d InJ P X. c * ' among Young 

-Imrrrm of Smd M™ T ® W G Brmk 

Fducitiond Ptycbology u IBO ( 194 t> HaroM Radio” Joumol of 

Svboo, 
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Table 3 Most Popular Leisure-tlme AcrmtiES as Ravked Adolescent Girls, 
According to Age* 


Acovity 


Talking 

Attending movies 
Partiapatmg in sports 
Attending school affairs 
Listening to phonograph 
Attending church affairs 
Doing homework 
Attending parties 
Going for walks 
Danang 
Riding 
\HIking 
Playing games 


Age of girls reporting 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

jears 

>ears 

)cars 

years 

>ears 

years 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


3 

6 

5 

7 

10 


4 

3 

3 

3 

3 


5 


6 




6 

10 

7 


8 


7 

S 

9 

5 

S 


a 

4 

4 

6 

6 


9 






10 

8 

6 

10 

7 



9 

10 





7 


9 

8 





4 

4 

- 


• Frances G ’ 


west High School ’ (unpublished 


master's thesis, Indiana State Teachers OjIIege, 1 W9) 


Ta.le 4 Mo,r tlm. Acm^nes « Ravkeo ee AEOLEECE^T Bo», 

According to Acc 


Attivity 


Partiapatmg m sports 
Attending movies 
Attending school affairs 
Attending sports 
Attending parties 
Talking 
Playing games 
Doing homework 
Walking 

Fixing things . 

Attending ^urdi affairsj 
Riding 


14 

years 


15 

years 


Age of boys reporting 


Id 

years 


17 

years 


18 

jears 


20 

years 


• Frances G 


Bibb “Study ^ the 


SirSchoor (unpublished master- 


10t2 Sophomores, Jimror^ Semors 


Indiana State Teachers College, 1949) 
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Dating According to one m\ esugaoon of high school seniors, all but 
22 per cent of the boys and 14 per cent of the girls date, with dates 
running from 1 per month to more than 10 per month One or nvo dates 
a eek seem typical 

Further mformauon on leisure time acavities is given in Tables 3 and 4 
Most older adolescents spend from nvo to five evenmgs a week out 
of the home This is particularly true of Fndaj and Saturday evenings, 
■when the\ maj attend some athleuc ev ent, go to a rmxed party, go to a 
mov le or just hang around v. iih the crow d 


WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS OF THE ADOLESCENT? 

MTiat arc the problems of the adolescent. What are the senous decisions 
he must make What requires long thought on his part* What are present 
obstacles to him’ For an answer to these questions, we have asked man) 
high school students to write about their problems These are a few of the 
answ ers w e hav e receiv cd 

‘I am onl) fifteen years old and one of my problems is findmg a way 
to cam my own money I am not of age yet to work m a store and all 
the baby-simng jobs are taken After all I dont want my mother and 
father to give me all my money * {Sophomore girJ) 

'These are my problems my mothers heart trouble, my sisters dates 
(bv this 1 mean her boy fnend), m\ fathers driving— he figures that he 
owns the road and figures that everyone should get out of the way for 
him. My parents recently were on the verge of divorce and I had to de 
Cldc which parent to go with Thank goodness, there was a reconciliation ’ 
{Jimwr boy ) 

‘Iworry about the mess of the world today and wonder if we will ever 
gio« up and ba able to litc a happj bfe ,n a peaceful ttorld I -uorr) 
about hou m) character u forming and the opinions othets have of me 
I. as well M other girls worry about small love affairs on the side and 
often wonder if it docsn t affect m) studies at some times I have decided 
to tahe cettain mb|eets m high school which I do not want to tale but 

^was r. I' ' adopted when 

Uun:oT 5prl) '’''o' ■" on) wav 

hiv tecTwameTm ' Z ^ ''"o" -= to be 

lids seem to lile him and especallj the lids I run around wrth. We 
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are double dating with one of n.) best friends and I knott he wdl be stvell 
and we’ll have a wonderful time After about mo days thought and a 
talk with my mother, I decided to go I wanted to go all along but there s 
always a bttle doubt right at first I hope I didn’t do the wrong thing 

^^‘Mostfy think I worry about bttle things such as dances, parUK, 
clothes, fLnds, and how to save money These things ™ 

important to older people but to us they create quite a problem (Senior 

^"'••What do I worry about’ That covers a large ternto^, because I 
worry about \Vill 

J ,S," i E 3 .C“. -t 

man gtrJ ) g)] a’s in all of ni> subjects 

‘ I ^\ orry about my grades I /-untv of w orrv A decision I hav e 
but It requires a lot of hard wor P I wanted \crj much to 

made just recently was a very ” ^ j ^ to studj for The 

s ” ro^ 

and go to P*™® 1 


TrS iq^on ’why’ almost to a fml. l -n self- 

say the things they ^ bos and p^mg h-M 

conscious, I often fear ^ g mfenor and bcla confidence i 

thcm tom>self lamsomc- 

n c trve®:nd I recently faced 

''"“alas faced svith the dec.jon problem w that 

>-■ - ■“ - 

'^mTo^- about later life and about mamage and all the pmb ems o 
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Table 5 Problems or Tee.n acers* 


Per CwJf 


My sd^ool 

\\ ish 1 Vnew W to study morecfFecti\ely ■' 

\Vi sh I as more calm u hen 1 reate m class 

Have difficulty in keeping mind on stndies ^ 

Would like to k-notv more defiruicl> how I am doing in schoolwork W 
Wo-ry about tests 

Would like to obtain practical uotk expcnence 
Difficult) in expressing m)se!f in «ords 
Do not Iotou how to use library 
Doubt the value of uhat 1 study 
2 After high sdiool 

Don t Vtvow how much actual ability I have 
Would like more information about my real interests 
Worried about choosing a vocation 
Dontknoiii tf I hate abil ty for college work 
Don t kiviw VI hat people do in college 
Don t know whether I should go to college 
Don t know requirements for college 
Don t know how to select a college 
Don c know what )obs are open to high school graduates 
Don t know what training different vocations require 
Don c know what fields are overcrowded 
Want to know about the possibilities of beu^ drafted (boys) 

Don t know how to go about findw^ a job 
Don ( know where to get help m ftnding a |ob 
Don t know for what kind of job to appl> 

Don t know how to act during mtcrvicw 
Dan i know how to w me good letters of application 
3 About myself 

Worry alwut Imlc things 
Can t help daydreaming 
Must alw ay s be on the go 
Nctvcpus 

Have gi^t fcchnes about thinijs I havedtmc 
III at ease at soaal affairs 
Want someone to d scuss personal problems with 
4 Getting along w iih others 
Wart people to like me more 
Wart to make new fnends 
Ul-h 1 w as more popular 
^ren t enough places for wholesome recreation 


43 

49 

41 
21 
21 

59 

42 
50t 

42 

36 

33 

33 

38 

40 

29 

27 

57 

35 

24 
27 
19 
18 

35 

35 

29 

27 

26 

25 
24 

54 

50 

42 

sot 

335 


Emijnun Shimbcrg Exmw^ f„ Uti SRA imali 

im^irry (Quago Sacncc Rcscardi Assoaates Inc. 1949'J 
t ^ rnh-graJen ' 

t Peril 
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Table 5 Troslems of Tees xgers *~{Contmutd) 

5. My home and hmily 

Bamcr bcnteen me and famil> 

Can’t discuss personal things with parents 
Afraid to tell parents when I ve done something ^v^ong 
Parents too strict about letnng me go our at night 
Parents too strict about letting me use family car 
Allowance too small 

Parents interfere with the way I spend money 
Parents pry into private affairs 
6 Boy meets girl 
Boys 

Seldom have dates 
Don’t have a girl fnend 
Bashful about asking girls for dates 
Don’t know how to ask for a date 
Don't know how to keep girls interested m me 
Whndcr whether there is anything wrong with going places stag 
Girts 


Pn Cent 

10 

20 

19 

la 

J6 

J2 

n 

9 


48 

41 

34 

26 

ZS 

ZS 


Seldom have dates 39 

Don t have a boy friend 30 

Feel 1 m not popular '\ ith boys 2 J 

Don’t know how to keep bo> s interested m me 33 

^'Vbuld like to know how to refuse a date politely 36 

Wonder whether it is all right to accept blind dates 29 

Don’t know how to break up an affair without causing bad feelings 22 
Wbnder whether I should kiss date the first time I go out with him 20 
Both Boyt 

How far should high sdiool students go m love relations 24 

Aly parents avoid discussing sex with me 22 


Should I go steady 

I wonder if high school snidcncs should pet and make lo\c 
I think about sex a good deal of the time 
I need more correct information about sex 
Must I neck to be popular 
I don’t understand how children arc bom 


7. Health 

Concerned about losing or gaining weight 52 

Uhnt to learn how to select foods that will do me most pood 25 

^\hnttoiiTipfOvcfigure(girls)orjmpro\cpo<nircandbod> hmM(bo>s) 50 
Concerned about skin D 

Teeth need atrenoon 

rrcqoent headaches . , 

Frequent colds 
8 Things m general 
^^bmed about next 

Mined up about world affairs 

How can i b<dp male the world a bener pber 30 


OiTh 

26 

IB 

25 

IB 

8 

14 

14 

3 
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Table 5 Proble'is or Tcrs acers * — {Conttrtued) 


Per Cent 

How on I help get nd of intolerance 1 5 

What can I do abou raccprqudicc 25 

Is there an> way of eliminating slilms 24 

Confused by religious beliefs 10 

Bothered by thoughts of heaven and hell 12 

Not Imng up to my religion 22 

Wonder about the afterlife 22 

Concerned about uhat life IS all about 18 

Concerned about right and wrong 19 

Difficulty in deading \v4iat is important in life 12 

Need to develop a satisfactory philosophy 8 


nurnage I woiry especially about finding a good job now that I am 
almost out of school— and other less important matters.* {Senxor boy ) 
What are the problems m my hfc* They arc appearance and v hat 
people think of me They seem little to adults but big to me ” {Senior 

‘These may not seem serious to adults but to us they arc” these boys 
and girls so often say They are right on both counts Adults too often 
think that the -wornes, troubles and problems of the adolescent arc 
trivial and of no importance Such an attitude shows little understanding 
The problems of the adolescent to him and for him arc just as important 
as those we face m adulthood It is true that the results arc not apt to be 
so senous and life shattering as arc some of those of adulthood But they 
have the same range from the tnnal to the vital that adult problems do 
and sometimes require as much thought and anguished consideration 
In four recent studies of the problems of adolescents,* the problems 
which occurred among the first five m importance were those of school 
J «>"ccm,ng prepanng for o rocanon and graing a lob, home 
aw r^ problems finanmal problems problems concermng person 
fZ ™ TT' t penional adiusrment, problems m regard to soc.a! 

*LocDe H Wabirm “Problems of C^fonna H.r»i, c_u , o 

of S^covlirj EJucmm 24 74 OW) Cji./OTTOJ 

Adolaccnt," Calif orma Journal of Seamdsr^ pj * ^ b«WB “Problems of the 

(1942) Ch 2 rioae Pope, “Personal ProMfi u i t u”. Revtev: JO 512 515 

Society, 57 445-443 (1943) ** ^'gh School Popih" School oTid 
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WHAT IS THE FINANCIAL StTHATION OF THE ADOLESCENT? 

The younger adolescent depends mainl) on his parents for moncj 
He IS hkely to have an allowance, he gets monev as gifts at bmhdajs 
and at other times, now and then he finds odd )obs by which he earns 
a httle If he lives in the country, he ma^ be working on a 4-H project 
which will bring m some income 

Havmg an opportunity to cam h«s oun spending money is probabl) 
not so important to the y oungcr adolescent as it is to the older He docs 
not mmd so much asking his parents for money when he needs it Never- 
theless an allowance is an asset to him m more u ay s than one Hat mg 
some money of his own to spend gives him a sense of worth gi% es him 
equality with others tv ho hav c an allowance and helps lum learn to make 
decisions about money 

The older adolescent would like to earn his own monc) and in a great 
many cases does have a part tune job which makes him financially in 
dependent of his parents to some cittent 

Table <5, which presents data from several mvcstigations, gives us a 
picture of the adolescent and his work and mont) relitjonships 


Tvblt 6 Tnc Adolescent and His Fwvscrs* 

How many work at pin tune Of 87? freshmen studied 16% reponed working 
jobs’ at part time lots 

Of 5 500 seniors snidictk 51 % of the boys and 
J9%of thepris reported wTirkii^ 

How much do they work per Of all of the students working in one large high 
week? school the greatest percentage of girls (55 *c) 

worked from JO to 19 hours per week The 
greatest percentage of hoys (44%) worked 
fnxxt 20 to 29 hours per w 

TVhat do they do’ Freshmen bojs reported doing Jelling jrockuork 

messenger work selling papers semr^ up pins 
Jght factory work restaurant work driving 
trucks 

Boys m a geneta! i-ocariorul school reported work 
ii^ as bowing pin setters, grocer) clerks 
paper route earners, helpers in madvine ihops, 


*S«,rc«ofte S^lvjrorcG 'Sin 

ftpils Ensuged m Pan time 1 

State College of Wbshingron 1949) p II. '‘ao > ^ tforvath. 

pigment of Hjgh School Smten SdLl .\f -f 

Problems .irflmctmj of Adolescents. SrtofKnT.- IS 97-10, (l?W) 
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Table 6 TtiE Adoi rscrsr and llis risAscrs • — (Covtinued) 

automobile mccliamc’s helper*;, )anttor’s assist- 
ants, moMC ushers, gasoline station attendants, 
truck dnscr's helpers, ncss5l)0>s, and the like 
They also repon^ such minor cinploy’mcnt as 
running errards, cleaning snou off walks, doing 
liousehold diorcs, washing cars, and taking care 
of duldrcn 

Freshmen girls reported clerking, soda fountain 
work, taking care of children, doing light fac- 
tory work, acting as waitresses, and doing 
housework 

How much do they cam’ Of 5,500 seniors sruthed, 21 % earned lictwccn $I 

and $9 per month, 24% carnal between $10 and 
$29, 19% earned Utween $30 and $69, and 6% 
earned $70 or more 


How do they spend their 
money’ 


What are their anitudes to- 
ward economic problems’ 


The most common expenditures of 130 boys In a 
general tocational school (as far as entertain 
ment, luxuries, and rccrcarion arc concerned) 
were for moving pictures, drinks and candy, 
comic books and magarancs, transportation 
other than school, gifts and treats, cigarettes 
and tobacco, athletic activities and games of 
chance, m the order mentioned Only 29 of 
these boys reported spending money on dates 
In other groups, one would expect, a larger 
number would report expenditures for dates 
Adolescents arc vitally concerned with the per- 
sonal aspects of money problems— getting a 
jo^ the unemployment situation, sav ing money , 
and opening a bank account — but little coa- 
ched with weighing the values of gambling, 
"Ctti^, speculating, ^arge accounts, buying on 
installment, or investing m stocks and bonds 


WHAT ARE THE RESPONSIBIIITIES OF THE ADOLESCENT? 

The responsibilities of the adolescent ate not i. 
adult’s in seriousness or m reasons for hLiooT 
responsibilities are m many cases forced too^h"' T’ 
and he may undertake thL w.thon, any^ens ™f Jh'”’™*' 
portance Nor do responsibilities canal tn^rhe ' * meaning or im- 
on his shoulders Still from serious of adults’ hang 

..cularly the oUcr adorcenr hn™” 

acem iust as burdensome as thoU of the oUer"pe?o'r‘”"' 

cent’s 

P ties are simdar-domg household tasks, caring for 
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brothers and sisters, raking care of room, clothes, and pcrsoml grooming 
at home, getting to classes on time, mccong assignments, and assumm" ex- 
^acurncular responsibiliues at school Elsew here the older adolescent’s are 
heavier getting a job, being responsible for chat job, spending his monc\ , 
being responsible for a car, choosing a tocaaon, and making many mi- 
poitant personal choices such as whether or not to date, where to go on 
a date, how to behave on a date, and so on 
Many of the average adolescent’s responsibilities either w^igh ratiicr 
lightly upon him or else \ieigh heanly because they irk him Tor the 
most part they do not, as do the adult’s in many cases, utilize his full 
abihnes, draw upon his character strength, or really test his vorth. 


WHAT IS THE ADOLESCENFS SOCIAL WORLD LIKE? 

Younger adolescents have three small social worlds w’hich, as far as 
the superficial social relationships are concerned, are of about equal im* 
portance to them One is the home, one is the school, and one is the \\ orld 
of friendship 

If there are brothers and sisters then the home may provide a con- 
siderable amount of companionship in sharing work, in talking, in listen- 
ing to the radio, m going to movies, and so on In many homes, too, the 
family is together not only for meals but also m recreation The }oung 
teen-igers are bkely to go to movnes with their parents, visit relatives 
vvjth them, go riding on Sundajs with them, and so on 

When a thirteen ) car-old girl was asked ‘ How manj friends do vou 
haveS" she answered "All of m> class” When a thirtccn-j ear-old bov 
was asked “How man^ people of jour own age do jou like’’ he replied 
“Almost everyone at school” Quite obviously with them the school is 
their second social “home,” as the job w orld is apt to be the second social 
“home" of the grown man 

The ^ wffgcr s4okx-rnT ffrocra)}} has best Xnend orrwoof the same 
sex and aKo a more extended group of friends of the same sex with whom 
he runs around This is a small closed world of intimate companiondup 
where thoui?hrs and spcculauons and worncs arc shared, but where the 
greatest sharmc is in doing something together 
The older adolescents ma^ be said to have four social worlds m manv 
cases the w orld of the home, that of the school that of fnends and that 
of the loh In addition there arc of course other scattered contacts. 

In the home tlic older adolescent is hkclv to have graduated to a 
frtcndlv' rclanonship with his parents, more casual and more on a bww 
of couilit} than it m writer jenis \t the stmie time, lie dcpaidt 
httic if at all ti(»ti Ins parents for compamonship, alihougli thej dn. of 
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course, gi\c him a passne sort of companionship in that the %varmth of 
their presence m the home is social)} comforting 
The school is the scene of much casual but significant social activity 
with older bo)s and girls Whereas the younger adolescents go with 
their friends to school, the older youth go to school to find their friends 
Whereas the younger adolescents hkc to use their spare time at school 
for play, the older ones like to use theire for a more adult type of social 
behavior— talking The older adolescent is probably more aware of the 
penonalities, clothes, and status of others m the classroom than is the 
younger And to the older adolescent more than to the younger, school 
IS a place where social groupings and distinctions arc importanL 

Friendships arc with both boys and girls, but friendship with a member 
of the opposite sex is likely to be the strongest The older adolescent is 
usually a member of a mixed or same-sex crowd of his own age and in- 
terests He dates frequently and is often going steady' Some girls are 
seriously considering marriage 

The world of the job while often very important socially to the adult 
a probably fourth in importance to the adolescent socially The hours 
he spends at work are fetver, and his importance to the others in the work 
situation IS often slight. 


WHAT DOES THE ADOLESCENT LOOK FORWARD TO? 


orThT T' concrete pleesures 

^ dress, 

r^-LoCn ro;.."roT.tttS? - 'f 

n^ry ,o .he e^rpectanons of “any 

realistic, and conscnatise m the^houes k down to-earth, 

good7onn''d \Z l,app,n«' " 

dren, a set of twins and one other ? would \ 

part of the United States m a nrostv. ^ southern 

living there I -Rould h\e to ^ "'c' people 

college If rhe- . - - ™ " Scc-i -hool Tnd'ro 

MLSU -CEWTpn, oetcr be sorry that I pick the 


If JwvERsmr 


pick me V' 
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the %vori»d of the adolescent 

trim 1 do for a busbmd By tha t mean, t hope I never want a divorce ” 
(Semor girl ) 

"I have two desires for the future The first js to be married and hare 
« least nro children I would like to fac hvnng on the outskirts of town 
The second js to be a beauty operator and owner of my own shop ” 
(Senior girl) ^ 

“In ten yeare I hope to be marned have a home and a son and a dau<»h 
ter I want to go to college and become n certified public sccoanrmt 
I want to work for two years before I marry , because I don’t want to get 
married on nothing These are the plans I have, but m six years you ne\ er 
know what will happen ” {Senior boy ) 


Table 7 Percentages op Boys and Girls’ Vocatiosal Aspiratioss* 







Grade 

■ ' 


Item of test 

Group 

— 



— 

— - 


T — 




6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

"I want to be a very great person and 

Boys 

10 

n 

11 

11 

15 

13 

20 

do great things diac people will talk 

Gtrk 

4 ■ 

7 

8 

ro 

14 

11 

10 

“I want to be one of the leaders in what 

Boys 

J 

3 

1 4 

s 

10 

14 

8 

ever town I live in ” 

Girl! 

I 

' 4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

4 

I want to be a happy ordinary person 

Boys 

75 

60 

79 

77 

' 72 

72 

72 

with a good job ’ 

Girls 

87 

85 

69 

83 

81 

89 

85 

"I would rather not grow up *' 


M 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

r 


Girls 1 

7 

4 

1 

I 

0 

I 

I 


* H E Jones, Development in Adoleieenee (Nc»v York ApplcroO'Cenrury Crofts, 
Inc, 1941). p 137 


"If m ten years from now I am happily married and hate a healthy 
family of children and my parents are still healthy and happy and my sister 
happily married, I shall be satisfied I haven’t y et decided w hat field of 
w ork I am going in to, but I only' hope that 1 make my' hfc a happy and 
successful one and I also hope that 1 bring happiness into the lives of 
others ” (Senior boy ) 

‘‘Ten years from now I avould like to be living in Indianapolis with 
my husband, who I hope is the one I have in mind nght now I w ould hkc 
to hav e behind me three or four y ears of nurse’s training w hich I can 
alw ays use cither m my home life or m the professional w orld I w ould 
hke to spend most of mj’ hfe amh nj> three or four children and my 
husband, doing things together with happiness " (Senior girl ) 

"I av ant to marr)% primarily Myr father has alw iy s laid importance on 
a woman’s accepting her duty' of raising a family and I’ve laughed and 
decided I’d be a career girl Kow that 1 am older I want to hav c a home 
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where I can do a good job— that job of being a mother I want to work 
preceding mamage in order to feel I ha%c something 1 could fall back 
on if anything happened to m\ husband 1 also think I can learn best the 
\alue of money b) earning and spending mv own After marriage I hope 
to be happ) in bnnging up m) children to choose their type of byes and 
carr^ on this endless chain of individual freedom and happiness” (Senior 
g‘rl) 

Jones gives us information about the vocational aspirations of bojs 
and girls in Table 7 


WHAT IS TRUE OF THE ADOLESCENTS ACHIEVEMENTS? 

First let us consider what some of the achievements of the adolescent 
are getting an A on a test, getting on the team, a date with a much 
admired boy, making a good cake making an attractive dress, learning 
to swim, learning to dance, winning over one’s father or mother to some 
proposal, learning to drive the car 

Adolescent achievements arc of two general tjpes those demanded 
of him b> an adult m authont) over him and those which his own heart 
dwres The adults sa) ‘ Study these lessons, write these papers, take 
these tests, p\c th« talks” As a result, these achiescmcnis, which 
sometimes take much effort, maj mean terj little to the bo> or inrl w ho 
must attain them though on the other hand, many who dread the task 
““faction from its accomplishment. Sometimes, 
or ■” 'h' boj or girl s abilirv 

corhsT^h, r "“2 "" he cannor ac- 

someone eUe tells hra to”" 

owi"d=d';;r„m„r 

adolescent and yet se Jmeisl to the onl»lLng“^r “ 

B.S;“’.h"irdTn":he -wd 

^ J the pkj , attammg athletic prommenee, becommg a good 

oo'es^t s3”sS;r, ^ ao-s 

getting a higher grade 

cookmg a “OsiVcX’dJlr'^LVa'llXr.n 

.0 K r " 

the supertision of adults and die, ate not conn'Ict^d ^^^hThtator" 
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THE World or the adolescent 

For a few achevemenB are attended by much acciamt, as in athletics 
dramatics, leadership positions Othets, honeser, arc doomed to little 
recognition for nhat they accomphsh 
The adolescent doubtless tales joj in any achictemenL but it is 
achievement of his own planning and design or that of a group of which 
he IS a part that does him the most good, for then he secs purpose m his 
effort, he « oris with undivided will, and he has practice m setting a 
task and completing jt ^ 

Ic IS these achie\ ements which help give the adolescent a place among 
ms peers Tliey may be crude and lack polish in the e) es of the adult, 
but they should be judged m terms of adolescent abilitj' and value and 
not disparaged because they do not meet the standards of adulthood 
The adolescent wants his nchicvements to be recognized, and he takes 
his failures to heart— of this, too, the adult should be avv'are 


WHAT tS THE ADOLESCENT'S RELIGIOUS STATUS? 

Speaking very generally, we can say that about half of the adolescents 
belong to a church and probably far less than that attend scinccs reg- 
ularly Those vv ho do nor belong to a churcli and those who do not at- 
tend sen iccs may reflect parental attitudes, for if the home has been one 
Mifhour strong religious aJIegnnces, the adolescent will tend to follow 
a similar pirtem However, there are other rensons, of course, for the 
failure of the adolescent to participate in church activities ^me arc 


Tabz-e 8 Adoijscents avd Rfucion* 

Church membership In a study of f 500 seniors it is reporred that 49% of 

the boys and 57*^ of the pirls arc church tncmlicrs 
Church attendance In a study of 8-10 Mis'iourj sophomores junior? and 

seniors 4J % of the Isoys and 58 % of the pirls report 
enpagw^ m religious aett; tries every week 
In a srud} of SI setuars tn a smsW Mk/JIs llcranr 
tow-n 71% rqxirt attending diurcft rcgularl), 12% 
jirepularly 

In a 5^} of 3 676 Los Angeles seniors 36% Tcjmn 
attending church ngularly, 52% atfcndff^trreeuljrl) 


* Sources L J n'35 Hish SehotJ }oulh Uiok at Thar FrfbJans IPullman 
Srare Collcec of ^btngton 1949), L. B Olds ‘How Do \oung People Use TTieir 
Leisure Timc>’ RrrrrJtxm 42 458-463 (1949), Hrma Pivlej and Emma Beckman. 
"The Taitfi of \oudi Ediuawn 44 336-342 (1949), Emma Beckman 

“U^h^r H..V}, School Seniorf Th/nk of Reltpon,' lirhi’iout FMantm, 42 3p-337 
<'I047V R-ivmond G KuWcn and Martha TmoU “\pe Differences m Religwus 
Bchc2’a5 SSnm during Adolescence.' fatimii c/ Grrauf ftycha!^. 65 29J-299 
(1944) 
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Table ( 

Reasons for anending 


Reasons for not attending 


Beliefs renuBung stable 


Beliefs losing gronaj 


Adole«:evts aso Reliciov •— (Ccwftnaftf) 

The Los Angel'S loiiors gasc these reasons for at- 
tending, in the order mentioned desire to honor God 
parcrtal mflucrcc, rcquircinent of religion, Bible, or 
dut), opportunity for fellowship 
Thc> gas c these reasons for not attending, m the order 
mer^oned work, other socal interests, feeling that 
regularity is not esscrtia! to belief, dissansfaaion 
w^th churdi, lack of parental interest, chat^e of 
residence, and lack of transportation 
In the *tud> of 81 seniors, all but one rqioned prajing 
at times 

In a stud> of 547 twehc year-olds, fifteen-year-olds, 
and «ghtccn-year-olds, the most common problem 
mentioned (a^ w^th about equal frequency in al! 
groups) was Aat of “sm” Other major problems 
in all groups, in the order mentioned, w ere failing 
to go to diordi, getting help on religious problems, 
wann«g to knm the meaning of religion, wanting 
oomxnunion with God, “heasen and h'll,” and con- 
flicts of sacncc and rcbgion Tw o problems wdudi 
somewdut with aee w ere w ondenrg what 
becomes of people when they die and dislikme church 
service 

Cmiin Wiefi rmuned furly rail, from the n»eIHi 
there ij a 

^ "The mam reason for 

goir^ to dimeh ts to worship God ” "Praj ets are a 
sOTce of help in ntre of nonblc ” In all cases these 
1 I’ or "»te of the snidents 

i ■"’'5'"' “God is someone 

uto >oo to see that >on lehaso yooiself, 

a^nho ^shes ) on if > on are not pood " “Onh 
" “H'll isaplaoenheteyon 
for yont sms on earth." “People «ho 
dmrcJi " l^er than people who do not go m 

chiirrlt « people should belo:^ to rfie same 

ihatsoifli -^he np for somethmp 

Shoamer for™, w , ” ®'”fnJ to doobt the Bible ' 

"Only cot ion*l tntich were these two 

"Ptaytt. are 

dirndl to be a Chnsnan ” 
<^he,, lew,, and Proieitant. are erjmlly good” 
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dissatisfied n ith what the church offers Others are too laz) or too much 
occupied with other plans to get to church 

Most adolescents pra) some from liabit, others purely because of the 
urgency of a need tJiac has arisen 

Most adolescents believe m God believe m Heaven and Hell as dis 
tinct places for reward and punishment and bcheve that praters are 
answered In general their religious beliefs are conservative although m 
the later years of adolescence there seems to exist much tolerance for be- 
liefs not their own 

More specifically, we present Table 8, which summarizes information 
about adolescents and religion 

WHAT ARE THE SECURITIES OP THE ADOLESCENT? 

What gives the adolescent a sense of secure well being’ With the 
adult. It IS a friend husband or wife whose lo) ilty, faith and lov c arc 
unquestioned, a job that is adequate to financial needs and whose con 
tinuance is not questioned a savings account and insurance, and, per- 
haps most important, an inner sense of adequacy What arc the securities 
of the adolescent’ Table ^ summarizes them 


Table 9 The StcyaniEs or the AooLEScEin’ 
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Lilce the adult, the adolescent needs an inner sense of secunty Like 
the adult’s secunt), the adolescent’s depends partiall) upon being able 
to feel that people in authont> mil be fair in their treatment of him but 
further they differ While the typical adults secunty has considerable 
basis in the lose of one person husband or ssife, the typical adolescents 
secunty is found to 3 considerable extent in the family affection he re- 
ceives While the adult must earn part of his secunty by working at a 
|0b, the adolescent must earn pit of his by winning the acceptance of 
his peer society 


HOW READY 15 THE ADOLESCENT FOR ADULT LIFE? 

The tounger adolescent has some rudimentaiy readinesses, but in the 
mam he is not read) he lacks experience, his judgment is unreliable, he 
IS not used to assuming responsibility for his behaiior, he lacks steadiness 
m Mtw points, allegiances, and intentions, he has little if an) philosoph) of 
hfc, he IS easily hurt and easil) influenced, he has few ideas of his responsi- 
bilities as a citi 7 cn, he doesn’t have sufficient vocational tools to support 
himself 

The older adolescent has grown up fast m the past few ) ears that have 
elapsed since he entered upon his adolescence He has acquired a good 
deal of common sense and a considerable amount of experience in adult 
wa)S 

According to Strang,* wc sec m manv adolescents such manifestations 
of inarunt) as the abilirv to see other person's points of vnew , objcctiv it) , 
ahilin to meet disappointment head on, and the abilit) to form opinions 
based on sound reasoning Our own judgment would bear this out, An)- 
one who listens to older adolescents discuss personal codes, religion, 
famil) affairs and so on, must appreciate their good sense and matunt). 

Thc) are grown up in manv respects and as read) for adult life as 
manv adults But along with this there arc aspects of childishness still 
clinging to them For example thev arc still unstable and casilv svvaved 
bv their emotions This storv is illosirativc A large high school was bav- 
in" a home-coming celebration, part of which was the home-coming 
parade A girU' club in thc school had Licen lent a large handsome con- 
vertible which the president of thc club (a girl of seventeen who could 
drive a car but was not panicularlv skillful at it) was goinw to drive at 
a snail s pace through the marked-ofT citv streets, definitelv not a hazard- 
ous undertaking ^ 
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The elaborate decorations to be appbed to the car took longer than 
the eirls had expected Consequently they were late m getting to the 
phef where the parade was assembling Their position was eigh h i n line 

and the girls were at a loss as to how to get to 
t. .L i,n/.c wpre assembled was now impassable rmally the) de 

" iTr?, therconld grup a crowded strL for half a block turn 
elded that f the) couia g ^ J back half a block, 

.. .i»i ■"* 

' "c S'i ... — - 

Up the street found the pace o „ jj 

hLd on the horn to keep Soto t « top l^pccd 

left side of the street tutne ^ l side, depending on the 

through it, ’>“'f ‘"“.'J^toxvay, and went careening down to the 

plmde™l" xvfs sheer 

pletcly sxvept away her po"* many of their interests social 

And even thonghadoleseenis are adult mm^^) ^ 

iTi^r'mrSt) a/d soma, insight which will be typical 
of them when they are older 


Reminiscences „„,,.eer m voor adolescence’ 

1 Dir^^rfictreneTc he S;heoc and Davis evpes’ Which one’ D. 

were the most popular with >ou ^"Og > 

Arc > on still the same in these ^ aaolescence’ 

5\vhat were )om ""1“ P/,^Tln wh.r w,)S was ihe espencncc gooil 

6 Did) on wort during) our teen 

'"rmal were ,cur responsibilmcs as an adolescenl’ How 

“■'"J'Sow do ) our religious beliefs compare will, .hose gocn m the 
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emaming sable and as losmg ground’ Haie )on changed greatly m the last 
Few jears 

General Discussion 

1 Do \ ou agree w ith Milner s descnpttons of } oung girls and y oung bo> s* 
Elaborate on her statements wth concrete tramples 

2 Hase )Ou kno\vn an\one s%ho is the sclf-directis e, the adapme the 
submissive, defiant, or the unadjusted t)'pe’ Desenbe him 

J Of what use to the parent or teacher is a knowledge of what the jounger 
adolescent and the older adolescent want from hfe 

4 In the light of the discussion as to how the adolescent spends his time 
do \ou heheve he should he given homework 

5 Assuming that adolescents spend their leisure time as Tables 3 and 4 
show wnth the most time for those rating high and the least for those rating 
low, do jou think this a suitable use of their time 

6 Stud) the problems of Table 5 WTuch ones should the school try to 
give help on’ Are there an) that the school must stand aloof from 

7 Consider the adolescents responsibilities. Should the) be made heavier 
b) home school and communicv’ 

8 Should the school trj to do an)’thing about the adolescent’s aspirations’ 

9 Are the facts about the adolescents religious bebefs reassuring or 

disheartening 

10 Is the adolescent radical m his religious beliefs’ Atheistic Agnostic 

Panel Discussion 

A panel of parents and/or of teachers on “What is the adolescent like 


Further Reading 

AJolescmce 4ld ^carfy»k Nauonal Socirt> for the Sradjr of Educanon (Oucaeo 
knivcnttv of Chicago Press 1944) ^ 

'''''rar)”'”"’" S, Reitemrrms lie AJoUic^, Assocaiion Pica 

".T" School Popl5 ond Adults st Movmu Pictures- 

School 48 75J-76J (1940) ‘oving Pictures 

Hexs. J A, “Snidv of the Charactcrmcs of 250 Junior Hi^h » 

Ch,lJ De-xhpmfnt 9 219-24’ (WJg) “‘2*’ Chndrcn." 

Adolrsccuts.- CbOJ Drtr/up™ru, 
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Livibert, Paul “Ne^s Ught on the Needs of Adolescents, ’ Reltgious Education, 
45 287-291 (1950) 

Parham, LitLtsv C, ‘Ouc-of-scbool Entironmencs and Acmines of Juntor Hfgh 
School Pupils,” Social Ediicattoa, 6 27-30 (1942) 

Tead, Ordwan, “Young People in the World Todaj,” Religious Education, 45 4W5 
(1950) 

Witty, Paul, and Avne Coomek, ' Actmties and Preferences of a Secondary-school 
Group,” Journal of Educational Ptycbology, 34 7S-76 (J943) 
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THE ADOLESCENT AND HIS ADJUSTMENT 



Chapter 4. GROWING UP PHYSICALLY 


The adolescent is a boy or girl who is changing before our \cry e>es 
from a child into an adult Wc see the boy getting closer and closer to 
his final adult height, his hands and feet approaching man size, the down 
on his face changing to darker and heaner hair, his skin losing its bibv - 
like delicacy, and his face assuming the contours of maturity We see 
the girl changing into a oman, her hips rounding, her breasts maturing, 
and her features taking on the firmness of adulthood 
And for all of these outer signs of physical growing up, wc know 
that there are many’^ physiological changes uhich \vc cannot see but 
which make life veiy different— and someomes temporarily difficult’— 
for the boy and the girl u ho are experiencing them 

WHAT ARE THE CHANGES THAT TAKE PLACE? 

The changes uhich ue associate with the growmg-up process ma) 
he grouped into four divisions 

1 The gromh spurt Some time betr\ecn SM and llH girls begin growing 
more rapidly than before The same thing happens with boj’s at some erne be- 
tween 10 and 14H This spurt of growth continues for about two years and 
then the rate declines until, four > ears or so later, it stops altogether 

2 The primary sex cJianges These are the changes that take place m tht 
organs housing the germ cells, the o'-ancs and the testes Associated ^vlth these 
pnmaiy changes are changes in the accessory organs In the girl these are the 
Fallopian tubes uterus, and vagina In the boy these are the efferent ducts, epi 
did^mis, vas deferens, ejaculatory ducr, seminai \esjcles, prostate gland, and 
Cowper’s glands. 

3 The growth of the abiht)' to be scnially e-tared, to feel sexual desire 

4 The secondary sex changes. These are al) of the other changes that make 
the bodv characterisocally masculine or feminine— the deepening of the sotcc, 
the grotvth of hair on the face, m the pubic r^ion, and under the arms, the 
Widening of the pelvis and growth of the breasts in the girl, the broadening 
of the shoulders of the boy 

WHEN DO THESE CHANGES TAKE PLAC£? 

We hate little information on when the pnmary' sex changes begin 
(some, of course, cannor be observed), bur for menstruanon, ejaculations, 
and the secondary changes, atcrage times of occurrence can be giten* 

7} 
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^ In the girl 

\ Hips begin to m Iden as early as the age of eight to ten 

l\ Breasts begin to dc\ clop bm\cen ten and fourteen , r » 

A Pubic hair appears after the breasts start to dciclop but before the first 
\Wnstruauon 

'\ The first menstruation occurs on an atcrage at 13. 

\^Ha!r under the arms appears after this 



no 120 130 140 ISO l«0 170 180 190 200 

Avtrege eges 


Fig 3 Schematic picture of the typical sequence and interrelation of cicnis m the 
proces of sexual maturation of bojs and guls (Based on an analysis of data of 
Kinsey. Reynolds, Schonfcld, and Shunless onh ) (From F K. Shuttles orih. The 
Adolescent Period A Graphic Atlas, Monographs of the Societj for Research m 
Child Development, Inc, Vol XIV. No 1, 1949 Child Development Publications. 
1951 ) * 


In the boy ’ 

The voice changes on an average at 13 4 
Pubic hair appears on an average at 13 6 
Ejacolauons first occur on an average at 13 8 

These facts arc shown graphically in Fig 3 


’Glenn V Ramsey, The Sexual Development of Bojs,” American Jotimal of 
Psychology, 56 217-233 (1943) 
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WHAT CAUSES THESE CHANGES TO TAKE PtACE? 

These changes arc initiated b} a hormone secreted by the anterior lobe 
of the pituitary the gonadotropic (tropic meaning tending to chmge) 
This hormone as the name suggests causes the gonads (that is, the sex 
glands or oiaries and testes) to deielop The gonads then produce their 
own hormones and it is these hormones which bring about the other 
sex changes 

Wolf XI rites ' 

If we assume that the essential primary function of man is to be a 
repository and as it were a culture medium for the sex cells xve should 
expect the grow ih hormone ro function undisturbed during the groxwng 
3ge until the bodj has assumed sufficient size and quality to afford proper 
conditions for the comfort and safety of the sex cells This is indeed the 
case for only at the age of pobcri) do the antagonistic sex samulanng 
hormones of the pituitary assert themselves and arouse the sex cells from 
their hibernation The gonadotropic secretions stimulate the sex activj 
ties at the same time chccl mg bodily growth by antagonizing the growth 
hormone By this time most of the growth increment has taken place 
and henceforth the bod) tissues require a groxnh stimulus sufficient to 
increase only slighti) m size here and there that is to provide for the 
replacement of worn-out cells 

The sex stimulating hormones of the pituitary and se.x glands now 
assume the upper hand since the medium for their healthy and undis 
turbed functioning has been sufficiently prepared Thus at puberty ova 
in the female and spermatozoa m the male begin to ripen indicating that 
reproduction may soon begin 


THE GROWTH SPURT 

As IS suggested b) Wolf above the bod) begins to get its final grow 
ing over with so to speal before the sexual changes are accomplished 
Tins IS the second and last spurt of growth the body expencnccs The 
first period of rapid growth occurs tn the first twelve months of In®” 
nine months before birth and three after Following this first growth 
spurt there is a long period of eight to ten years or more during which 
time the rate of qrovi th gradually decreases 

The second growth spurt begins with girls at some time bewcen 8 5 
and 115 Then on an average by the age of 12 5 the height of rapi 

E„hnmotosym (PhJ^dcIphu W B Smia, 

Companj' IPW) p 
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of ero^-th has been reached, and the rate dechnes from then on umd 
nronth is over at some ome bemccn IS and 18 The most rapid growth 
in suture occurs about a >ear and a half before the first menstrual period 



rate on an average at 14, after which the rate declines more and more 
until growth is mcr at some nmc between 17 and 20 Figure 4 contrasts 
the growth of an early-maninng boy with that of a late-maturmg boy 
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A recent report® on the somatic dc\elopment of bovs gives us the 
following informauon on the growth spurt m boy's In a study of 81 
boys, 9 began their growth spurt between the ages of 10 5 and 11 5, 35 
be^n theirs between 11 75 and 12 5, 22 began theirs betw een 12 75 and 

13 5, 13 began theirs between 13 75 and 14 5, 2 began theirs between 

14 75 and 15 0 



t- 7 8 

ri= S Growth trends 

Gl.middlc (RandG.) |,„tirr (Brsed on dm ot Richcy ) (From 

numnng groups are consistently » ^ Graphic Atlti, 1951 ) 

r K j .or, .0 4 05 ^ 

The duration of the 'P"" ^,5 puberal gromh penod one 1») 

ittth the median 2 85 " ” ■" 

gamed onlv 4 76 inches m heght nhilc a 

mean gam bemg 8 35 mehes p u„d gtrls are slmiim 

Growth trends m the ""n gub at 10, but g-tk are taller 

m Fig 5 In general boj s arc Ortelef-eea- af dda/r. er. 

•Herbert Roaell Stoir and 1^“ " 1»S1) 

Ba,I (N-ew \orl. The MacnuUaa Camp 
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than boys at 11, 12, and 13, when boys again become superior m height 
On the average the greatest gam m weight for girls is benveen 1 1 and 13 
while the greatest gam m weight for boys is between 14 and 15 

As we have indicated earlier and as Fig 6 shows, the bo>s and girls who 
arc maturing at the earl) or late extremes of the range arc definitely out 
of line with man) of their classmates As Bavlcy 5a)S « ‘A striking dif- 
ference between early maturing children and late maturing children is 
EARLY MATORERS 
G rts 


Arr.F1 nr celerntino ACCCLERAT DectleroUnq STOP 
C — 0 i 234 567 89 iO H 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 

Boys 

A CCEL peecIrfatloQ ACCELER, be etltfat na STOP 

C — O — I 23456789 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 

LATE MATURERS 
Guts 


19 


19 


ACCEL 0«ee I tfot ifto ACCELER Decetefot nq STOP _ 

5 O I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 IQ 0 12 13 14 13 16 1718 19 

Boys 

ACCEL Oectl t r o t i n o ACCELERAT Decelefgtinq 

C 0 i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 lb 16 T? 18 19 

Fic 6 Showing the time of accelcnuon and deceleration of growth for early tmnirers 
and late maturers 

that the former go through a much more intense period of rapid growth, 
while the latter, vs hen their growth spurts finall) occur grow Icssrapidl), 
but continue growing over a longer period This means that the early 
maturing child suddcnl) becomes rclatuel) very large, but after a few 
)cars is again liack to normal in size, while the late maturcr lags behind, 
remaining small when his peers have far outdistanced him and onl) 
graduall), after several )cars docs he regain his ph)sical status In gen 
cral these differences between the carl) and late maturers are true of 
Iwh sexes but m ccruin respects there arc sex difTcrcnccs m these trends 
The growth and sex hormones which arc active during this adolescent 
period of phv siological matunng being different for the sexes affect 
growth somewhat diffcrentU 

‘The slow matunng girls on the other hand, arc the ones who are 
EduMOorw/ UaJership 2 JM-33J 
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crow inK up along u ith the bojs of their otvn age Although they are be- 
fore ahLt^3 or 14 )ears smaller than other girls the.r ^me age their 
tiroMth though sloM, is continuous oter a longer period of time For 
Ic same degree of sheletal matuntj the later raanirers are 
the carK mamrers Thej hate a moderate spurt of grorvth around 13 to 
5 veS aTc^Mhich age they are usuall} the taller girls and become the 
Ll/aTl’t tlen (Til of course, is on the aietage-there are always 
wide tatntions due to are grow- 

m:i';,d'i:\7aLr.he~^^ 

htdelo^s arn,TaS often eien at 15 , cats They simply cannot beep 
pace with the other children in the.r age group 

disproportion in growth 

The parts of the bod> do not g-;; “"L^thl grolYm^^ 
trated in Fig 7, where we sec | ^ disproportion is probably 

the brain body as a u hole ,fe difference m groavth 

most disconccrtinglj eiadent h part of the face 

rate in arms, legs, and trunk ana tn 

as compared with the lower and legs lengthen rapidl) With 

At the time of the growth spurt. „ the trunk at around 

the early maturing, the lep P„,?h the late maturing they are 

ten for gitls and twehe for boy* B« awt^ p Th ,3 

long nt around the age of change m proportion of sitting 

can be sho«^ in diagrams md.canng 
height to standing height, ^^hlch ma> r p 
Sitting height 
StandmgTic«gi« 

u ► ^nlnlv length compared Mitn Jeg 
When this ratio is smaller it r™™ ” r. it means that trunk length is, 

length ,s smaller When this ratio is a g • ^ change 

eompatamely, catching up with mote evident m some boys 

This disptopotuon m g™'"* c„ ^ hke young colts look 'rg|) • 
and jptls thVin others, of J„,Hood that no age finds 

them o?her°thTrwellVoport.^ ei.denee “f different 

With some boys and girls t ' ^ j nose) roaohing ts 

rates of growth, the upP^r prt (forel«_, „,ntv with wdl b anced 

site before the ,aw <1"“ rt^le at fifteen seemed to be 

features says he recalls that nis p 



PttroXaUt B»rth PosJraicI Tfe 

Fic. 7 Differential growth tn weight of the hoimn bod) and of vanens organs during 
the fetal period and postnatal life, fetal and postnatal tune periods expressed as lOO 
per cent and fetal and postnatal nJcTemencs expressed as 100 per cent. Brain sa eight at 
age 6 has atuioed 90 per cent of maran^ while testes weight does not arum 90 per 
cent of mammy until age 19 (Based on data of Hams et cl) (From F K. Shuttle 
worth. The AdoUicmt Pmod A Grapbte Aths, 1951 ) 

"When I'd try on clothes and see myself m a three v, ay mirror, I’d al- 
\tays get a shock upon seeing my profile, for my chm )usx shd off into 
my collar and my nose looked like an eagle's ” 

OTHER DETAILS OF GROWTH 

It need not be said that along with grow’th of height and weight m 
the mdnidoars approach to final adult form and size, there are other 
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changes in size and structure The shouldeis of the bojs viden as do the 

hips of the girls Figure 9 iIlusCTatestlm r 

Man> adolescent go through a fat period Stok and Stok> found 
this to be true of about one half the boys thej studied This cyck of 
increase and then decrease in fat centers near the onset of the grou-th 

'’’wth oirls such a fat period leads to concerns about dienng With boys 
there is concern because their bodies hate a feminine look for th^e fat 
IcclulL oround the nipples and over the abdomen, hips and thighs 



, 15 «r '2 

*of ^ standing height (After 

MC 8 Age changes in the ?R^„dd«iham Adolescent Canges m 

shuttletiorth) for the Study of Edacanon 

kdyBuik Chap "> ■ ’ 

Pan I, Adolescence, p 4’ Used y F" 

a rrrss lO some who feel that they are thus 

This may well lead to great distress 

de\ eloping ^'^ongly r nlnmatc ^ 

Muscles® achieve much of manual strength is between 

says • the period of roost rapid g 3„d serteen for boys A 

twelve and thirteen for girls and ben^en ,he.r 

eleven he says, boys are twice as strong 

manual strenph hai ‘•“'■'’kd aga™ „„ease at the 

The heart doubles in size, the iroiga VI m 'I.hon 
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,1,, Trouth snurt, the stomach and intestines get longer and the 
“Tllslcken the lit er increases in tveight Though not a matter of change 
m size ,t might also be mentioned here that the second 
nveen ttvelv? and fifteen, the avisdom teeth bettteen fifteen and tttent) 

fi\e 



m 43d ^earbooV, National Society for the Stud} of Education, Part I, AdoleiCtnee, 
p 42 Used by penntssioii of the Societ) ) 


PUBERTY 

As we ha\ e said, the sudden spurt of growth that heralds the approach 
of physical maturit) begins before we see evidence of sexual matuntj 
In other words, it occurs before puberty 

The word puberty is subject to various interpretations We shall define 
It as It IS most commonly used Puberty refers to the attainment of sexual 
matunt) , that is, the attainment of the ability to conceive a child When 
a bo) or girl has reached puberty, his or her body has reached the point 
where it can procreate 

Pubescence refers to the process of becoming sexually mature The 
prepubescent child has not begun the process The pubescent child is 
undergomg the change The postpubescent boy or girl is sexually mature 



growing up physically 
WHEN BOYS AND GIRLS MATURE 
Childhood Puberty _ Physical motunfy 
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Ccntur>4:rofts, 1938, p 15’ 
graph Corporanoo ) 

^ I. «.rl ^or the jncnjrchc) indicates 
Since the first menstrual ptnod to rccene the fetti- 

that her uterus has for the «« ^ ,he sign that the girl ' 

luted egg, the mcnarche is “f''" ho„ctcr, this may not 1^ ’ P 
sexual l°atunt 5 . or pubertj-. ^ •„„„jcrahlc e, idcnce to the c^c. 

sign of sexual matunty. for occurrence of her fim^cn 

that the girl is sterile for be for as long as from three 

struation Tlus stenie penod may po» . 



adolescence 

5,X years As Mills and Ogle say ’ “This sterile period 
sively as the itienarche is delayed Menarche and the onse 
earliest m regions of greatest climatic stimulation and 

under tropical moist heat " . r t 

Since the menarche is logically, if not actually, the sign of puberty in 
jnrls we can from that point of \ictv set the time for the girls reaching 
Wal maturity Such is not the case with the boy. With him there is no 
readily distinguished sign of puberty. 

Balduin* examined 1,136 samples of morning unne from 177 boys be- 
tween nine and set enteen y ears of age to sec wbetber or not be might 6nd 
spermatozoa in them and by this set the time for sexual maturation in boys 
The number of cases is too limited to allow for any dependable generaliza- 
tions, but the technique for determining the time of puberty for boys 
would appear to be a good one 

The appearance of the pubic hair has also been used as a sign of sexual 
maturity in bo>s, as base other distinguishing features 

Figure 10 illustrates the \Mde range m times of puberty and how girls 
differ from bo)s 

Many years ago Leal* suggested these criteria as e\ndcnce to be taken 
into consideration m determining physiological maturity 


shortens progres- 
t of fertility come 
are most delated 


Boys 

1. Prepubescent— immature 

Lack of evidence of characteristics lined under (2) 

2 Pubescent — maturing 

a Appearance of pubic hair and slight pigmentation of same 
b Banning of penod of rapid growth in height and waght* 
r Evidence of second molar teeth erupnngj 
d Enlargement of genitals 

3 Postpubescent — mature 

0 Pigmentation and curl of pubic hair Abundance of pubic hair Appearance of 
beard 

b End or near end of period of rapid growTh in height and weight* 
c Second molar teeth erupted 
d Full desclopment of larynx — change of voice 
e Seminal emissions 
• Difficult if not impossible to determine 

1 Physicians who worked with Miss Leal m her study said that the eruption of the 
saxmd ntolars in boys when appeanng without other signs was not sufficient evidence 
of stage 2 


cLT'lv"' “""e" Assoeuwd w,* P-b^rw.” 

to n ° ""’"’‘‘‘I" ^"•‘y of Ado!„cm CMdrcn (SoSty 

lor Kesearch in Chad Development, 1938 ), VoL III, No 2 p 65 

B0j< md Girf. (PhJtolphu Uoivcrsaj ot Pmns>lvan„ p,^. ,529), pp 33-54 
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GirU 

1. Prqjubesccnr — immature 

Lack of e%^dc^ce of characteristics hsted under (2) 

2. Pubescent — ^maturing 

a. Appearance of pubic hair and slight pigmentation of same. Also axillary hair 
Beginning of period of rapid growth in height and h eight* 

t. Evidence of second molar teeth erupting 
d. EnJatgement and change of aj^iearance of breasts 
t. Enlargement of pelvis breadth 

3. Postpubescent — matured 

a Pigmentation and curl of pubic hair- Abundance of hair. Hair under arms 

b. End or near end of period of rapid growth m height and weight* 
f. Second molar teeth erupted 

d. Full development of larynx 
t. Menstruation 

*Difficult if not impossible to determine. 


The most dependable way of determining phj'sical maturity, however, 
seems to be to take X rays of the long bones of the hand and knee. Skeletal 
age has been used for some time to give a measure of bodily maturation, 
for ir seems to be closely related to the development of the reproductive 
system. Any part of the skeleton might be used, but some parts present 
more easily identifiable criteria than others. 



... Age ...d se. d.toe„cee e. 

Shurtlcw oith, The Aieletcent PenoJ' A Gr p • 
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The ends of the long bones are called epiphyses These are cartilaginous 
early in life but shortly develop a bony cap at the end Alaturit} detcr- 
minators in the skeleton ate successive change in outline of shaft ends and 
in contour of epiphytical ossification centers which mark the progress in 
skeletal maturation to its final adult form’*" Figure 11 illustrates this 
progressive ossification of the hand and wrist 


THE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 

Puberty means that the reproductive system has matured enough to 
make it possible to conceive a child It seems necessary co give a brief 
explanation of the nature of the female and the male reproductive systems 
before we enter into a dtscassion of the changes of puberty Figures 12 
and 13 show the human reproductive systems diagrammatically 


The Female 


The reproductive cells of the female, the egg cells, or ova, are stored 
m the ovaries, a pair of flattened oval, grayish pink bodies about 1% 
inches long which lie on cither side of the uterus m a slight depression of 
the pelvic wall These contain a great number of tiny follicles or sacs 
(some say several hundred thousand) each of which contains an ovum 
Most of these ova are very small and immature, and of them many never 
reach maturity Some are m the process of maturing, and at least one be- 
comes completely mature and ready for fertilization every tvv entj -eight 
davs or so during the child beanng years 

As the ovum matures, the follicle containing it moves toward the surface 
of the ovary When the follicle ruptures, we say that ovulation has oc- 
curred At this time the ovum is released, as is the fluid which surrounds 
ir, 3 ivd TTtsde up of s nuothcr of esaogente subscstK^ w hxch ha\ e to da 
with the development of genital organs, mammary glands, and other sex 
characteristics 

The space thus emptied becomes filled with new yellow cells which 
form the corpus lutcum, or ‘yellow body ” This produces a substance 
known as progesteroiie, which prevents further ovulation and utenne 
bleeding and which prepares the uterus for receiving the fertilized ovum 
If fertilization does not occur, the corpus lutcum soon degenerates and 
duappears 

Ovulation continues to occur once each month-pcrsumably midway 


"T Wingate Todd Aths of Sleletal Maturation 
Companj, Medical Publuhcts 19J7),p ^ 
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12 (a) Female reproductive ^•stem (ti Internal female rcprtxIuctiTc organs. 
{From Harold DicM, 7 extbook of Hxxltlfui Lntng, iscw \ ort McGraw Hill Ikwl 
Comjians, Inc, JWO, pp 39i^397) 

between the incnstruil periods— until the end of the chifj hearing penod 
of a woman’s Jjfc at sonic nine between fom fi'C and {iU\ 

The ovTim reJeased jn osmlmon is caught hv the funnef-shaped open- 
ing of one of the 4-)nch-Jong fallopian iut»cs (also called the oxufucti or 
uternie mhos), and it passes through the tube and Ma an cxtrcnich small 
opening into the cavits of the iitenr; 

The uterus, a pear-shaped, hollow organ less than J inches long, is the 
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home of the developing child when concepuon occurs It goes through 
three stages 

1 The stage of repair and proliferation This begins a few days after 
the menstrual penod is finished The uterus w all is made up of three layers, 
the innermost being a mucosa lining called the endcniietriwn In prepara- 
tion for the fertilized egg, this lining becomes thicker, becomes filled with 
blood and lymph, and its glands grow m size and complexity. 

2 Premenstrual, or secretory, stage The processes mentioned above 
continue, the glands growing larger and much longer and becoming filled 
with secrenon. The uterus is now read) to rcceiv c the ov um 


daftrms 



mg New York McGraw Hill Book Compan), Inc., 1950, p 395 ) 

3 DCTrueme stage, or stage of the menstroal fion If the Ofum is 
fertilized, it becomes embedded m the wall of the uterus and the endome- 
trium continues to deielop, fimilly becoming the placenta (the tascular 
structure by which the fetus is nourished m the uterus) 

If the ovum is not fertilized, it degenerates and is absorbed m the Fallo- 
freure” r 'I“ P^^^-^oiy mater, al in the 

AeTnv bW “hed, thus opemng 

with thellliTw P-rt of the endometnum, aloni 

of the utemsT, u a P'nodically through the coutracoon 

or the uterus. This is called the menstrual flow 

Charles Herbert Best and Nonnan Bnrke Taslor TU» t>u t t t> ^ 
3<ei,rd (Bdumom The ^TDuuu Sc WnL, ITJ 
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The organ of copulation through whicli sperm are receded from che 
niJiJe is the tagina, a tube 3 or 4 inches long reaching from the vulva to 
the uterus Before intercourse has «cr taken place, the outer opening 
of this IS normal!} coi cred m part by the hymen, a fold of mucous mem- 
brane However, even without inrercoorse, this hymen is somcames rup 
tured ^ 

The external part of the female reproductive organs is called the vmlva 
It consists of 

Mons pubis The rounded eminence covered wnth hair b\ the tune of 
puberty 

Labia majors The outside nvo longitudinal folds of skin 

Labia minora Two smaller folds between the labia majora 

Chcons Two small crccale cavernous bodies 

Vestibule Cleft benveen labia minora 

Vestibular glands Two small rounded bodies which he on either side of 
the vagina and open into the vestibule bcmcen the hymen and labia minora 
Thej secrete a lubricating substance. 


The Mole 

The male germ cells the sperm, or spermatozoa, are found m two 
ovoid bodies, the testes, which hang m the scrotum, a pouch of thm skin 
vith no fat which provides a cooler place for the sperm than would a 
cavity inside the body In addition to housing the sperm, the testes pro- 
duce hormones, the androgens, concerned with the development of the 
accessory sex organs, sccondarj sex characteristics, sebaceous glands, 
subcutaneous fa^ and muscles The course of the sperm from the testes 
to the vagina of the female is as follows 
Efferent ductules, or ducts Fifteen to twenty ducts which carry the semi- 
nal fluid from the testes to the 

Epididymis A long, flat body which hes on the testis and which is really 
an extremely long, much folded tube The convoluted masses of efferent 
ductules form the head of the epididymis TTie body and tad are made up of a 
much convoluted duct at least 20 feet Jong Here the spermatozoa are stored 
and here they mature The epididjTtiis empties into the 
Vas deferens or seminal duct A tube about 45 cenometers long which lies 
within the spermaoc cord This is joined bj the 
Duct of the semmal vesicles The seminal vesicles are two pouches which 
produce a secreoon to be added to the seminal fluid Their duct, together 
with the semmal duct, forms the 
Ejaculatory ducr, which enters the 

Prostate A gland about the sire of a chestnut w hich contributes its secre 
Cion to the semen This secrenon is believed to serve the purpose of making 
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the sperm, which ha\ e been kept quiescent m the epidid). mis, activ e The pros- 
tate IS poorly developed until the time of pubertv In the prostate the ejacula- 
tory duct empties into the prostate portion of the 

Urethra A tube 17 5 to 20 cenometers long which serves to transport both 
semen and unne The ejaculatory duct is closed when the urethra carries unne 
Similarly, when the tube carries semen a valve closes the outlet of the bladder 
The urethra is contained for the most part m the 

Penis The male organ of copulation as well as of elimination This is a cybn- 
der made up largely of titcnle tissue, a meshwotk of spaces which fill with 
blood and thus cause the erection of the penis During intercourse, there occurs 
an ejaculation during w hich the semen is deliv ered into the urethra, w hich then 
expels it. In the ejaculation there may be 120,500 000 spermatozoa or more 


SOME PUBESCENT CHANGES IN THE BOY 
Growth of the Genitals 

Like the rest of the body , the testes and penis also have a penod of rapid 
growth dunng adolescence According to Stolz and Stolz,” the testes 
begin their accelerated growth from 25 year to 1 75 year before the 
growth spurt in height and finish it a year or so after Somewhat later 
(coincidentally with the onset of the growth spurt) the penis begins a 
growth spurt which ends before the growth spurt in height is over 

Nocturnal Emissions 

Many pubescent boys have ejaculations of semen dunng their sleep 
These nocturnal emissions arc perfectly normal and arc caused by stimula- 
tion received m dreams or by some physical condition such as a full blad- 
der, the pressure of bed clothing, and so on According to Ramsey,” in a 
study of 291 bov s becw cen the ages of 10 and 20, nocturnal emissions w ere 
cxpcncnccd by 75 per cent of the boy's by the age of 18 


Breast Knots 

Ilrcjst knots (slight enlargements of the breast) often dcsclop in boss 
during pubescence, disappeanng in a short time Of Ramses V< group of 
201 liojs about a third reported such enlargement of the breast os apprar- 
ing at the age of tsselse, thitrccn. or fourteen The> caused little or no 
difficults Of those ssbo had them, 47 per cent remembered them os 

" Stole ind Stole, pp eit^ pp jj7^ ^2 
" Rmwej, lot cit 
“Ranaey , ItU 
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;w ala™ m boy who doesn’. know 

|USt whit IS happening to him 


Body Hair 


the face, under the arms, and on 


oteVJ^'^rtre hodfAt aZT thTay or^rteen pnhie ha^r begins 
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Voice Change 

The \oicc deepens during pubescence Ramsey ” found that the median 
age for toicc change tvas 13 4 years The male toice is about an octat e 
below that of the female The change of soice usually occurs after some 



Fic. 15 Schematic dugram fliustrating Ae typical sequence and corrcUtion of male 
primary and secondary sex characters for each of six stages of dcrclopment- (From 
Schonfeld.) (From F K. Shuttlew orth. The Adolescent Penod A Graphic Atlas, 
1951 ) , 

pubic hair is present. As Grculich sajs, except m extreme cases there is 
no necessary relationship benteen depth of >oice and masculinity —that 
IS, ^\c cannot assume that the person •whose \oicc is deep is more masculine 
than the person w hose ^ oicc is higher 

A surnmarization of the sex changes m boj s is presented in Fig 15 


SOME PUBESCENT CHANGES IN GIRLS 

Sex Organs 

The otanes, Fallopian tubes, and uterus detelop during pubescence 
Scammon’s graph indicates that the osanes begin a spurt of rapid growth 
betw cen the ages of about thirteen and eighteen w hich continues for some 
omc 

** Rtmscy, loe eft. 
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r;J:;r„uXoV is sLv wh« . probacy a fact, .hat .he 

uterus grous rapidly at this tune 
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Menstruation the age of thir 

The ntonarche (or ^ ^ Umverstty “f 

teen Mills and Chenoweth X Stmmons” gives 12 58 as 

g.ls,g,ve the mean men-ch»lj rurther 

“rgiverm rTg Id f„,|„„,„g data regarding menstnianon 

Rejmert and Jost * fot Child Research 

from the Moosehcart Laboratory 

..Greolich op r„ P 5. , die Ho„an Groiv* Tide Toma.g> 

”C. A. MiUs an (December 19J8) Gro^''th and De- 

Hrnrrm Biology >» % ‘f B„,h '“//"Sbr of tie Soriery for 

•Katherine Simmons "11 p„t,„p„tnt Homs' P 

selopment. 11 Phi''"',"”, 9 (No 1) O’”* , „ „ Coneeramg the NotmJ 
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1 Length of the menstrual cycle (time from beginning of one menstrual 
flow to the beginning of the next) varied from 10 dajs to 150 The mode 
was 27 days, and the mean was 298 da)*s 

2 There is a definite seasonal variation m the cjcle There are shorter 
cycles m the winter and longer m the summer The cjcle vanes from an 
average of 28 2 days in February to 314 davs m Julj 

3 The lengths of the cjcle dunng the first year after the menarche have a 
mean of 32 01 dajs In the fourth and fifth years the mean is 29 03 days 

4 Genetic factors seem to influence the age of menarche. 

5 There are two seasonal peaks of menarche, one m the winter and one 
m the summer A relatively late mcnarcheal age is frcqucntlv associated with 
the occurrence of the menarche m winter or summer, while an earl} men 
archeal age is associated with the occurrence of the menarche in spnng or 
falL 

6 For individual girls the standard deviation of the menstrual c}cle vanes 
from 2 9 days to 12 9 days 

7 The length of the flow vaned from 1 day to 14 days with a mean of 
485 days 

8 Younger gurls have a more irregular cvcle with greater tendency toward 
missing than do older girls 

9 No relaaonshtp was found between the length or the regulanty of the 
menstrual cy cle and the age of the menarche 

10 Some girls are relativ cly regubr in their penods, and others are most 
irregular Not one is absolutely regular 


Breast Development 

The breasts begin to dev clop at some time between ten and fourteen 
One of the earliest signs of pubescence in the girl is the appearance of 
the breast buds Accordmg to one mvesogator,*^ the mean age for this is 
10 7 This earl} developmental stage, the bud stage, is illustrated in Fig 
17 b As Grcuhch sav's, the breasts of some adult women never attain the 
final stage of development but remain in the third stage throughout life 


Body Ho!r 

Hair grows m the pubic region and under the arms The pubic hair 
m the girl appears some time after the breasts have started to develop but 
often before the menarche and appears first on the labia majora (the outer 
bjw of the VTilv a) According to Dupertuis et al , it finally^takcs on the so- 
tailed horizontal distribution m mne tenths of the women Hair under 
the arm appears at some time after the pubic hair has appeared and also 

Manirauon and the Growth of Fat, Muscle and Bone 
m GuU, Cbtld Dnelopment, 17 121-144 (Scptcmlxr 1940 
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masculinity 




fl ^A/r^r <;rratz) (W Gfeulich « ^ 

r,= 17 S,.scs f f<.rR«=«=h 

Hmlbool "f /„j Vol III No 7 P «> 

m QiJd Devtlopment, 1V)» 

the skin in adolescence 
There are three hmds of glaniis >n <•’' , 

The mcroerme E'“* J;;;tlrTe er'msm the mammary ge-®' 

The apocnne sweat gUnds toona 
and anal regiona and on there are ha.r folhdea 

The sebaceous gHnds t aooenne become 

aomewhat fatty m nature and has 
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HEALTH AND VIGOR IN ADOLESCENCE 

According to Frank, the lo-vvest death rate for all ages occure in the 
age group ten to fourteen, foUoued b> a nsc m the age group fifteen to 
mneteen.** In a sense, then, adolescence can be said to be a time of good 

health , . , 

This does not mean howeter, that the adolescent is free from ailments 
of tanous sorts Though generall) vibrant and full of spint, he has his 
ups and doums in health. Stomach upsets and colds arc rather common 
Then too he may git e v ay rather casiK to feelings of fatigue Sometimes 
■ue see him abundantly energetic for a considerable time and then sud- 
denly , depleted of energy through tus high tensioned acti\ ity , quiescent 
and obtiously fatigued 



Fic. 18 Agt changw m basal mtubobsin based on irpeaxed obscrvaotMJS on 50 boy» 
and 50 girls (From F K. Sbntdcuonh, The Adoleseem Penod A Grapkte Atht, 
1951) 

Girls particnlarly , often seem to hate less energy in adolescence than 
prctnouslv Lund explains this m terms of both physical condiuons and 
social motives ** 

“TVell known differences m metabolism [as shown m Fig 18] and m 
glandular balance arc perhaps of chief importance Thus, the supenor 
muscular development of the male is correlated w jth higher protein and 
general metabolism (17 per cent higher m the male than the female at the 
age of 17) and with somew hat higher adrenal output. In turn, the relativeh 

“lauTcnce K- Frank, “Adolescence and Public Health," Amtncm Jcunul of 
Public Health 31 1143-1150 (1941) 

"Frederick H Lend, “Adolescent Mouvation Sex Differences," Ptdazogteal Sent 
tnarj end Journal of Genetic Ptjehologj, 64 99-103 (1944) 
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lower merabolic rate of the female is coupled vith larger fattv deposits 
and with important changes m body proportions Vanations such as these 
tend to reduce phjsical acovi^ in teen age girls and create a dishke for 
all exercises, unless, indeed they serve some social purpose, as is true of 
dancing Inpassmg itma} be noted that a good illustrauon of this is found 
m the failure to interest w omen in the physical fitness campaign conducted 
m Philadelphia and other large centers The classes for w omen (as com 
pared with those for men) arc poorly attended and those who do attend 
are interested chiefly m reducing— that is, m physical fimea onl^ as it 
related to phj’sjcal appearance 

“Data collected in two junior and two senior high schools having a 
total population of 8,200 showed that the incidence of pupils ashing to 
be excused from gymnasmm classes on the basis of alleged physical disa- 
biliaes increased markedly during the adolescent penod, an increase w hich 
w as confined almost entire/) to the girls The increase in the case of the 
latter— 400 per cent between the 7th and 12th gndc— is attributed, not to 
any change in suscepobdicj to disease but to changes in interests and 
motives These interests and niomes, which are gnen strong social direc- 
tion in the girls, are often out of accord with the demands of the gymna- 
sium floor The resultant disinchnation is reinforced b) \asr internal 
changes, by an increase m fatty deposits and b\ important shifts in body 
metabolism and bod) proportions “ 

Specific health defects of adolescents in Philadelphia are shoYvn in 
Table 10 

Table 10 Phwigal DEtrcr Indices for the Elementary Schools and Junior and 
S cMoa High Schools 1942* 

Defect 

Dental decay 
Malnutrition 
Defective vision 
Diseased tonsils 
Nasal obstniction 
Flat feet 
Hcanne defects 
Stoop shoulders 
Heart disease 

* I rcdcrick, H Lund f-arl R 
Relation to Aec Sex Race, and 
24 111-117 (1946) 

\s for tire causes of death among adolescents, we hate data as presemed 
inFigs 19 and 20 


Per cent elemen 
tar) sdioeJs 

Per cent 

I lunior high 

Per cent 
senior high 

33 0 

1 77 6 
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9 4 

17 9 
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' 1 9 
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S 1 

5 1 
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0 8 

1 0 

1 4 

2 6 

3 4 

1 0 

to 

1 2 


\conwm and O/wood A Gagef ‘ Health M-ccs a 
SocKhCconomic Status ’ /otirrM o/Sxul 
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TubereulosU 
Appendicitis 
Lvwbor-pneufnonlo 
Endocarditis 
Automobile aceldenls 
Iflfluenic.respirotory comp 
Typhoid fever 
Puerperal albuminuria 
Puerperal septicemia 
Eroncho-pneumonlo 
Oiobetes mellltus 
Inf luenzo, without comp 
Chronic nephritis 
Disease of phorynx 
Cancer end tumors 
Acute rhcumotic fevers 



Number of deoths 


Flo 19. Tlie more imponant specific causes of death among females age 10 to 14 and 
age IS to 19 in 1932 for the United States as a whole. (From F. K. Shuttlcwonh, The 
Adolescent Ver'iod: A Graphic Atlas, 1951.) 
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HOW TIME OF MATURING AFFECTS THE YOUTH 

The fact that some bo> s and girls mature at an earlier age than do others 
hajpsachological significance uhich parents and teachers of 
shodLnderland Baykj summarmes the effects of earl) and late matur- 

ing in this ua) acceptance within their age-grade 

•Tracticaly m ta^ " K-Id of children uho are phjsicall) 
groups these “"f ““ ™ „ay be act) important The greatest 

extremely “ocelcoited or Y ^^d among the two 

r elSr-the earD-matunng girls, and the late 

■"^^^rac^Lted girls though -nmally their si. - 

L“o-3reL7; disturbed at being different from their 

associates , 1 ,. w maturincr boas In addition to being 

“On the other extreme “'C ‘ho hte maw g d,saj„ntage of being 

left far bchmdm their groitt ti^)^^ (There is, among bo)-s afairl) close 

slendcr-built, poor and ph\ sical maturing ) These little 

relation between ® uiring strength and size They must 

;tup: maur of mtenectua, or social 

interests and abilities I a„a is throxt n is alu a) s a 

“Being different from foup^, ad.ustments, but espcciall) so dunng 

possible hazard m social and adulthood when there seems to be 

the adolescent )cats of S ,|ic accepted norm The ph) steal 

a hyperscnsitititv to an) d children b) the mere difference in 

differences which are ‘hrust hazards. The adult who K 

their telocities of rnaturm^ ,(,;a„ « hen the) occur, mat through 

att are of these hazards and ree gn ^ „ understand tlieniseh es 

his understanding guidance help och^ Often when the 

and to detelop adequate compe ^ ,l.„c remporar) nature 

delations are onlv hem anth less emotional ‘1“"';''™” F”' 

may help a jouth to ■'ccept *™"^^, „f one's self m re m„ 
more pemnnent dc%iario fonmnon of a sound basis for » 

to others is an important start ad|ustnicntt 

mg emotional attitudes «h>ch *, fourteen 1 was one of 

One nineteen tear-old gttl wntes 
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the tallest, thinnest girls in m> class, I remember man> times threatening 
(in a half hearted ^\a)) to cut my legs off, so I’d be short like the other 
kids This VI as the period Avhen 1 found myself beginning to be much 
interested in bo>s, but thej didn’t seem to respond and I immediate!)- 
blamed this on m) height It seemed that most of the bo}s were at least 
two inches shorter tnan I I cried many omes over my height and slouched 
and did everything possible to make mjself shorter " 


PJiys ccl oUroctlveress^ . 


olso in 
I groom ng 




•*. w in lb rr 

na 21 Mnn standitd scores for earl) and late maturing groups m ph)'stcal appear 
ance {From M C. Jones and N Ba)le>, “Ph)'$ical Maturing among Boys as Related 
to BehaMor,” The Jcunul of Edueatto^ Psychology, 41 1J4 (19>0) ) 



A thmtcn jKir old girl, unong a theme on self-consc.onsness savs 
This ma\ seem funn) to joa btit it is realK what I am self-conscions 
I""'’’' mentions host big I am 

'so ™ n ,1.' T ' m} claS s, ere 

bnlThL^I ' ’’T ' '7"''’ '"‘i mahout It too 

but I hate learned to tale ,t ttithout an} hard feelings ' 

Jones and Ba}Ie} studied smeen earl> matunng bo}s and sixteen late- 
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maturing bo>s (judging their tmtun^ by skeletal age) and found 
“Those u ho arc phjstcally accelerated are usually accepted and treated 
by adults and other children as more mature They appear to have rela- 
tively little need to strive for starus From their ranks come the outstand- 
ing student body leaders in senior high school In contrast, the physically 
retarded boys exhibit many forms of relatively immature behanor this 



Fic 2} Mean standard scores of earl) and late maturing groups, m artctition-seelcing 
behavior (From \l C Jones and K Ba>fey, Ph>-sieal Maturing among Boys as 
Related to Behavior, The Journal of Educational Psychology, 41 1)7 (1950) ) 



F.a24 M«,„5andard5c»oottt.rl, .nd btc numnng froup m cmot»n.l 
.ng (From M C Jooc5 md N Baylry Phural rmoris Boj, « Rrf«cd .o 

Bchiviot, rlit Journo! of EJacttomol Psycbolog}, 41 1)8 (1!10) ) 

may bo in part btcause otbeis tend to treat them as the httle l>°yy l>'y 
appear to be rurthermore, a fair propottmo of these bojs give evtd nee 
of needmg to cottnteract their ph, steal dtsadvamap m some '™ 
by greater aetiv.ty aod smaing for anentton. although to some cases b) 

vvithdrawal" ^ 

These facts are illustrated m Hgs. 21, 22. -J. and 

„ , ri v,nr\ Bavlev. Ph)-jwal Matume among Bo^i as Rehted 

Mar) Cover Jones and Nanc) «a)icj, ^ , ,, ,,<> t.o fjojo) 

to Bchauot." Til Jowool of Edar.omof Fvol-olog,, 41 12M48 119)0) 
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THE EFFECT OF PUBERTY ON THE AHITUDES AND INTERESTS OF GIRLS 

In the same classes in junior or senior high school there will be girls m ho 
have not yet reached puhertv and girls who have for some time been 
sexually mature Will these girls differ from each other very' much in 
their outlook and interests' 

Stone and Barker studied 1,000 girls m two larger junior high schools 
ol BerVclej , Calif orma, compaimg the amtvides and interests of the ptc- 
menarcheal girls with those of the postmenarcheal girls They found 
that the premenarcheal and postmenarcheal girls of the same chronological 
ages and social status responded differently to the items of an attitude- 
interest questionnaire 

‘ 1 Post menarcheal girls favor the chronological!) ‘mature’ response more 
frequentK than premenarcheal girls, ic, greater proportions of similar age- 
groups of post menarcheal than of premenarcheal girls give responses that 
are fav ored b\ increasing proportions of girls n ho are chronologically older 
*‘2 A greater proportion of post menarcheal than of premenarcheal girb 
of sinular chronological ages favor responses indicating heterosexual interests 

5 A greater proportion of post menarcheal than premenarcheal girls of 
the same chronological ages give responses indicating interest in adornment 
or in displi) of person 

4 A greater proportion of post menarcheal than of premenarcheal girls of 
the same chronological ages give responses indicating disinterest m participa- 
tion m games and activities requiring vigorous or strenuous acnvit) 

* 5 A greater proportion of the post menarcheal girls indicate that the) 
engage in or are interested m imapnatne or da) dreaming actiimes 

“6 The evidence is against the hipothesis that post menarcheal and pre 
menarcheal girls differ in the c-ttcni to which the) report the presence of 
famtl) fnenons or of revolt against famil) discipline” 


THt Wtn O? PmSlCAk ABlVrrf on social adjustment 

On the basis of strength examinations given the boys of the California 
study at the age of scvemcen jears six months, Jones selected the 10 
strongest boy s and the 1 0 w cakesu Since strength is apt to be accompanied 
by a good physique, physical fitness, and carl) maturing and smee^ these 
all have prestige value with the adolescent, it is not surprising that Jones 
found the 10 strongest bov s to rank high m social prestige, in wcial stimu- 
lus value, and in personal adjustment Omvcrsclj, the 10 weakest boys, 
shovung as they did a pronounced tendency tovs ard an asthenic phy siquc, 

-Calm P StOTc and Roger G Parker The Attitudes and Interests of Pre’ 
^Jrtheal and Po« Menarcheal Girls.- PcJjgogtcal Seminary and Journa! of Genetic 

PtjeLolozy 54 ’ yjeneiic 
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htc mituring, and poor lieahh, ranked low m social status and in personal 
idjusmicnt” ^ 

Van Dalcn administered strength tests m 348 bo)s and to 348 girls in 
the scscnih, eighth, and ninth grades and then compared those of high 
strength seirh those of low He found that those of high strength exceeded 
those of lo^v in total number of pla) actnitics engaged in and m total 
duration of time dc\ oted to ph^ icm itics ** Here again w c see that ph) si- 
cil abiht) leads to greater socnl activi^ and, one would probably be safe 
in concluding, better social and personal idjusmtent 
Fc IS probnblv true m general tine those of good pbj’sique have a real 
advantage m the social world of childhood and adolescence and pile up 
more and more successful social experiences ro give them a pleasing per- 
sonilitj’ and assurance of success m dealing with people We should be 
glad that these boys and girls arc thus successful, but we should also keep 
m mind the face that man) others are handicapped m their social etpen- 
/:ncc by the accident of inheritance and we should try to compensate for 
their initial slow stare on the road to social success w ith much opportunity 
for social participation tihere physical superiont) « not the kc) ro 
achievement 

It IS of course understood that wc are talking here about the typical 
adolescent of good physique and the t)pica] adolescent of poor physique 
There are many exceptions to these conclusions w e ha\ c giv en 

NORMAt— BUT POSSIBLY DISTURBING 

A great many of the phjsical changes which are i most normal part of 
growing up are nonetheless troublesome m the case of some adolescents 
Wc shall consider each of these 


Sex Differences m DevelopmenJ 

As wc know , the development of girls is ahead of that of boys even at 
birth and by the ome of pubezt) girls are as much as two years ahead of 
boys, as the dara for pubescent changes and skeletal gravv th sliow Never- 
theless, at any age the average boy is still taller than the average girl ex- 
cept for one brief period roughl) from ete\ en to thirteen For this v crj 
reason, that it is unusual, the time when the height roles are reversed ma) 
well be disconcerting to some One girl, for example, whose growth spurt 
" HaroIJ E Jones Phy-sical Abdi^ as a Factor in Social Adjusnnent m Adoles- 
cence, Journal of Edi/cattonni 40 2S7— JOI (1940) ^ 

“DU Van Dalen A Differential Analvsis of the Plav of Adoltsccfir Bov-s 
Jourml of Educational Researcl , 41 204 21J (1947) and "A Differential Anal)^is 
of the Play ol Junior High School Girls, tiiJ 43 ’2 31 (1949) 
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came earl)^ felt that she tendered abo\e the other girls and boys m her 
room at school and de\ eloped a disturbing sense of ungainly bigness u hich 
she earned wth her for some time after the rest of the girls caught up m ith 
her and the boy s grew taller 

A young man of tw enty-one recalls that at fourteen he was the ‘ little 
shnmp’ of the class The girl w ho greatly attracted him and w ho returned 
his likmg was at least 4 inches taller than he, and for this reason he was 
always embarrassed m her company One ome she imited him to go with 
her to a party Wanong \ery much to go, he accepted but at the last 
minute he pretended to be sick and stayed home because he couldn’t en- 
dure the prospect of, as he puts it, their “Mutt and Jeff appearance 
A thirteen y ear-old girl say's ‘ I am alw ay s w ondering w hat I look 
like when I dance with someone shoner than I And oh, that feehng 
Sometimes it gets pretty bad It seems as though e\ ery ey c m the room is 
upon me Of course that is )ust my imagination, but I would also like to 
pass through the floor I guess it is just m\ tallness that makes me feel that 
way Yes I’m prem sure it is” 

Any one w ho teaches m the junior high school know s that the difference 
m dev elopment betw een boy s and girls makes for many problems Interests 
arc different, what will appeal to the boy’s will often not be appealing to 
the girls and vice versa More troublesome to the boys and ^Is them 
sclv es is the fact that the girls ate ready for romantic association w ith 
boy s for w hich the boy s of their age group are actually too y oung If the 
junior high school is not located near a senior high school, the giris have, 
m their opinion and in reality to a considerable extent, no suimblc com 
panions at school among the boys and a considerable unrest mav develop 
among them If the senior high school and the junior are together, the 
girls will find companions among the older boys ’ 


“All Arms and Legs” 

Man) adolescents grmi gradnalK enough so that the) don’t seem to 
expeneneean al arm, and legs penod of grotvth In contrast, there 
arc »me nhnse long bones hate groten so fast m proportion to the 
ttnnh gro«h that thc) not onl) don t seem to hnott tvto to do ttith 
^ and legs as the) sit or stand hut arc aUo attktiard ra their mote 
mcnls Tlicsc arc the ones tthosc arms hang as if thet ttere nnt «■ 
of the eotporate bod) , ti ho ns ist their legs around thi chair tt here 
Sit or stretch them out in graceless positions, who walL xutU ^ i ^ 

iTvI anything breakable thev^and"! 

Iloti et er funnt thet ma) seem to the adult, thn ot eratt areneS of narts 
the liodt mat bnng on a self-eonseiousness tthich is ter) painfSl to 
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them, nnd the aw kw ardness may call attention to them m wavs that are 
minimizing and unpleasant to experience 


Big Noso— -Small Chin 

Similarly, a few adolescents develop unevenly enough so far as their 
facial grow th is concerned as to make them fear that they are going to be 
all nose and no chm Facial appearance means a great deal to all of us, 
and doubtless there are few normal people « ho wouldn c like to be hand- 
some or beautiful To the adolescent w ho is at the socially most crucial 
time of his life such displeasing facial disproportion as the big nose weak 
dim combination maj be very upsetting Eventually, of course, the jaw 
catches up with forehead and nose but many do nor know that this will 
happen— and even if thej do, that fact does not change the actual appear- 
ance xt a Dme w hen it counts so much 


Change of Voice 

Bojs and girls both experience a deepening of the voice but that of the 
boy IS, of course, much more radical than that of the girl We often think 
that every adolescent boy goes through a penod of time when he xs much 
embarrassed by lack of control of his voice Actually the majontj of 
boys find the change of v oice process gradual enough to be largely un 
noticeable In several casual mvesngations of college classes three out of 
every five joung men say that thc) remember hrtle of interest about their 
change of voice The others remember occasions when thc momentary 
change from the high voice of childhood to sudden gruffness or when the 
unexpected shooting of the new loiv voice into the upper registers has 
either embarrassed them or been cause for mirth on their own pan as well 
as that of companions Not a few of these recall that they enjoyed the 
freakishness that their voices developed during this period Probably only 
in music classes is the boy s change of voice rather widely disturbing 


Excessive Perspiration 

Adolescents do perspire more than tliey did as children or than they 
Will when they are well into adulthood Emotional situations so often 
occurring in adolescence may augment perspiration even more As with 
so many other normal physical occurrences, most make an ea^ adjust- 
ment to this one A few , particularly those w hose hands and armpits 
perspire cvcessiv ely, find ir a source of embarrassment and a cause for 
worry about social acceptibility 
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Menstruation 

E\en m this daj there are soil girls ^%ho are not prepared for the 
menarche and \\ ho mav be shocked b\ its occurrence Other girls harbor 
foolish or hurtful misconceptions about the menstrual penod— that men 
struanon is a ‘ sickness, that thej should never bathe u hile menstruating, 
that It IS harmful for a boy to be near them at such a time, that the) must 
not prepare food during Ae period for fear of polluting it. 

E\ en \\ hen the nature of menstruation is ell understood, it ma\ still 
be disturbing on occasion— painful, mconiement, a cause of embarrass- 
ment, or a cause of u orr) It might be mentioned also that man\ girls are 
depressed or irritable just before the menstrual period because of the le\ el 
of hormones m the bod\ at that time The) don’t feel at their best, and 
their relationships Mith others are Lkel) to be easily disturbed 

Some girls suffer from headache, backache nausea, famtness, or se\ere 
cramps at the beginning of the menstrual period With a feu the pam for 
some four or five hours (or more) is as great as the girl wiU ever have to 
bear in a lifetime from any cause One teacher remarked about a girl who 
left her class to go home to bed for this reason ‘ That sort of thing doesn’t 
happen any more I know the girl is just faking ’ She herself had never 
expenenced any menstrual discomfort and had no sympathy for those 
who, m her words, ‘claimed they did Such a teacher is mistaken, of 
course, » as nunv as 1 out of every 10 girls can tcsnfy Every teacher 
should also understand that a girl may suffer almost unbcarablv for several 
hours and then have the cramps cease so that she can be up and around 
again surpmmglv soon, looking m the best of health It is sometimes hard 
for a teacher to rcal^e that a girl may be out of his class at ten m the 
mommg bcca^ .s unable ,o do anjtbng but be wnthing tv.th patn 

Z d he had r looLg 

as It she hadn t known a moment’s discomfort m her life ^ 

penod "t' ‘'■^fore her menstrual 

rnrl^ortoucT’ g^nds become emarged 

It IS important that parents and teachers feel that a nnrrr,.,! r 1 1 

SCO, cnee or dtsap^p^lnmem ^ to^^naWe^m pa"!^p™^^^ 
aeusna because her menstrual peLd has ,us^ «arod Z ““ 
-> other acme spom daneng rsehool 
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may have to be given up on occasion because participating would be too 
great a source of discomfort 

The menstrual period can be a cause of embarrassment, particularly 
With the younger girls u ho are afraad that they will have stains on their 
dresses or that the napkins uom Uill bulge and show But eien the older 
girls ha've their difficulties A senior girl stood weeping in the women's 
rest room of a college student union building where the senior dance was 
being held When the chaperone w ho discovered her there asked her what 
w as the matter, she explained that although she had been at the dance for 
onl) half an hour, she thought she’d have to go home She had started to 
menstruate, and she had no belt or napkin to wear 
The fact that the menstrual penod is likely to be so very irregular with 
the just-beginning girl may also be a source of ivorry to the girl who 
thml s that to be normal her penod must occur every twenty eight days 


Noelumal Emissions 

It is vet) common for boys to have so called “wet dreams/ that is, to 
ha\e ejaculations in their sleep If a boy is prepared for this occurrence, 
he will not be frightened or embarrassed by it Boys should understand 
too, however that nocturnal emissions are not jne\itable and that if they 
fail to have them, they arc not by that sign lacking in masculinity 


Erotic Stimulation 

In addition to the 
her of other stimuli ivhich 
mg to Ramsey, they are *® 

AgeUta 14 hjrr 
Sex co^^ersatlon 
Female nudiry 
Obscene pictures 
Morion picrnrcs 
Da) dreaming 
Burlcsqae or stage shows 
Nude arr 

Afotion w hen nding 

Litcrararc 

Own body 

Male nudity 

Danang 

Music 


w ho attract them, there are a num- 
Accord 


Age a 10 IS lean 
Female nudity 
Daydreaming 
Obscene pictures 
Motion pictures 
Sex conversation 
Burlesque or stage show ♦ 
Dancing 
Nude an 

Afonm when riding 
OuTi body 
Literamre 
Male nudit) 

Music 


presence of girls 

will arouse erouc feelings m the boy 


' Ramsej , \oc ciU 
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These are natural and not unwelcome feelings, but a boy maj be emhar- 
rassed or ill at ease in public when such stimulation brings the centering 
of feeling in the external sex organs, with often resultant erection Girls, 
of course, also receive erotic stimulation, but because their feeling is more 
diffused, they are not so hhcK to find it so much a reason for self-con- 
sciousness 


Skin Disturbances 

About half of any college class will respond affirmatively to the ques- 
tion ‘Did jQU have am trouble with \our shin during adolescence*” 
In some cases pimples and blackheads result from a diet too nch m sweets 
and fatt)' foods or from lack of cleanliness But in other eases, one can 
only saj, “It’s adolescence," and trust to time to cure the difficult). Such 
trust is in almost every ease rewarded b) the time a bo) or girl is nineteen 
or tw ent) 

The complexion troubles of the tvpc we must call normal mav result 
from a clogging or infection of the sebaceous glands, w hich are producing 
more oil than can be free!) eliminated, or ina\ be due fundamental!) to 
endoenne imbalance of not too great seriousness 
No one can den) that disfigutcmcm of the complexion is a hard cross 
for the adolescent to bear, and while man) refuse to let it micrferc with 
their social life or their self-confidence, a few do develop ideas of m- 
fenonty and become shv and withdrawn because the) feel themselves 
too lU-looking to be acceptable The teacher should, with great tact and 
subtlety, attempt to build up thar confidence He should, of course, m 
no way suggest that the bo) or girl is handicapped or to be pined but 
should be motivated by the fcchng that a bad complexion is trivial com- 
pared with all the personalit) assets possessed or to be developed 

A FREQUENT QUESTION AM I NORMAL? 

There are man) adolescents who find reason to be senousH con- 
cerned about their normahty, those who dev elop x cry earl) in some cases, 
but those who develop ver) late m more The bo) who stays small and 
immature much longer than the others, the boy whose external gemtaha 
are ver)’ immature, whose pattern of pubic-hau- distribution is not hke 
that of most of the bo)s, the girl who doesn’t menstruate until she is 
seventeen or eighteen-all of these can understandably ask themselves 
“Am 1 normal*’ Such ma) also be the question with the bov whose bodv 
contours are somewhat feminine Bo)isbness of contour is seldom so dii 
tressing to the girl as is fcminimiy of build to the boy 
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Sy^^rdevelopment .n .11 of tl« 

ttL and took place at the tame Umc, mdiridual adjustment o 

A PERVADING FEELING AM I ACCEPTABLE? 

r ► .moArfince to every norma! human being 

■ - ifof runfdonn^ri^f 

pearance pleasing if o > t enhance their appearance, 

rthT^erttnf” ”nofS: chfne. he,ng the des.te to he .ell 

;ht of by others and P>'«‘"S ” his acceptance by others than 
= adolescent is more concern namrall) bother any of 

lose of anv other age S'™? protruding ears, gaps in the 

our appearance-a ''“d comptoo 

and the lA-bothe^. him to a , „„re for con- 

o our appearance bur hate oe 

u 1 th him 


iigi, sc. - iman writes I I ,^5 ,„j fault, 

;,?rca^rht;«>-4 rm very self conscious of 

."::^ys1etwSnIttaadoum*^M^ 

hrfloor"rulfopenupand suaHot. * ^„rL Applc- 
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“I’m self conscious only at school What I mean is I’m not self con- 
scious m front of older people They seem to understand )our prcdici- 
ment better than young people ” 

A high school senior sa)s 

“The mam thing that bothers me is my small es It seems as though 
everybody notices them I do not sec w they should cause such a fus? 
o\ er them That is boss they arc and nothing can be done about it 
“People found out that when I faugh my c)cs go completely shut 
Every once in a while, I will catch the kids who know about it watch- 
ing me or rather my c)es Ir sometimes is rather embarrassing 
* When 1 had my picture for the Annual taken, the photographei 
noticed my eyes right then For he said I had him puzzled, because I hac 
a pretty smile and such terribly squmty c) cs 

“I have no idea about how to get o\cr m) scif-consciousncss I gucsi 
I will ha\e to try to ignore the people who do make fun of m) eyes 1 
was meant to have eyes like these, and no doubt 1 aUv aj s w ill has e ” 
Frazier and Lisonbce asked 580 high school sophomores to rate them 
selves as to weight, height, and time of deielopment and then to indicatt 
their degree of concern (neser think about it, think about it now ant 
then, worry about it a little, worry a good deal, w orry a lot) The lattci 
three were considered indications of concern Table 11 gi\ es the results 


Table U Per Cents or 580 TEsni-CRADe Bo^-s and Girls Going Certain 
DE scRimoss OF Their Piiysiques and Per Cents Expressing Concern 

ABOUT THE CuARACTERKTICS DeSCWBED* 


Description 


Thin 

Heavy 


Short 

Tall 


Development early 
Dctelopmcnt late 


Boys 


Per cent 
so dcscnhing 
themseKes 


19 

17 


Per cent 
expressing 


22 

3 


6 

40 


Per cent 
so describing 
themselves 


27 

22 


24 

13 


Per cent 
expressinj 
concern 


15 

36 


’ ^ Lisonbcc, • Adolescent Concenu Ph 

rque,’ School lintev, 58 397-405 (1950) '-oncerns witn rn 

ThKC Mmc students ivere also asltcd to describe themseUes as to othi 
aspects of their appearance Table 12 gives these data We see here, wh; 
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obscn ation ould also tell us that man) boys and gmls are afflicted 
rrenulatities of appearance nhich could ttcU make them tvish to be 
fafored of face and nhich ma) be very troublesome to their spirits 

12 ITOIS ol Srtr DEScsienov Ciieckeo bv 10 Pea Ceti 

■tNTii-rBADr Bovs AND Gi.LS 'ViTll AsiotmT or CxPSESSED COVCEIK 


Boys 


m of dcscnption 


cads or pimples 
if beard 
cy ebrow s 
birthmarks moles 
lar teeth 
• lips 

ding chin 
tick out 
km 
les 

r beard 


skin 
[ing chin 
in teeth 
ong nose 
:hin face 
arge cars 


Per 

cent 

clicck 

mg 

57 

34 

27 

20 

17 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Per 

1 I 

|of con*! 
cem 

51 


Girls 


Item of description 


Blackheads or pimples 
Heavy cy ebrott'S 
Freckles 
Oily skin 

Scars birthmarks moles 
Glasses 
; High forehead 

[ Too 

Too homely 
Dry skin 
Irregular teeth 
i Thin lips 
I Low forehead 
I Too long nose 
' Too bie nose 
Rccedif^ chm 
Od I shaped nose 


Per 

cent 

check 


Per 
cent 
|of con 
cern 

82 

11 

24 

52 

30 

31 
8 

21 

42 

43 
42 


:ge cars 1 I U- — >- . . , 

^lif^ions which disturbEd bo)s and 

lie 13" shows the physical m 5 ^^,^ 

s reported for the ahforn „,„g 31 per cent of boys and 

z and Stolz go on to '=■> „„„ anxieties concerning physical 

r cent of girls who gnee others ''dfd 

■s represent a n’lnimum acconno n ,his area which did 

- time or another, some degree oi 
ome to the ph)Sician’s attention 

ULeM,p,2 1W.}Al < 1 « 5 ) 
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unimportant and even humorous by adults Imt which may cause acute 
suffering to a sensitive boy, is the period of increased fatness which occurs 
lUst prior to and during the early stages of adolescence The common 
assumption that fat boys arc happy boys is far from true Indeed it may 
be said with certainty that the suffenngs a boy may endure while he is 
passing through this fat penod arc frcrjucntly rcficctcd m his attitude 
towards life for many y ears and m many ways 


Table 1 J Physical Mamfestatioss I ou».o DisrcBBisr by 9 J Bovs asp 83 Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Item of description 

Number 

licm of description 

Number 

Lack of size — panicularly height 

7 

Tallness 

7 

Fatness 

7 

Fatness 

7 

Poor physiqne 

4 

Faaal features 

5 

Lack of muscular strength 

4 

General ph> sial appearance 

5 

Unusual faaal features 

4 

Jallncss and heaviness 

3 

Unusual development m the nip- 


Smallness and heaviness 

3 

pie area 1 

4 1 

Eyeglasses and strabismus 

2 

Acne 

3 

'liimness and small breasts 

2 

Skin blemishes scars 

2 

Late dev clopmcnt 

2 

Boued legs 

2 

Acne 

I 

Obvious scoliosis 

2 

Hair 

1 

Lack of shoulder breadth 

1 

Tallness and thinness 

1 

Unusually small genitalia 

1 

Bglegs 

1 

Unusually large genitalia 

1 

One short arm 

Scar on face 

1 



Brace on back 

1 


‘To be fat during the early years of the second decade is peculiarly 
handicapping to boys because of the great value they place upon partici 
pation in active games and even boys arc usually sensitive to the jibes and 
nicknames which an excess of subcutaneous tissue seems to invite Here 
again knowledge of the frctjuency with which this penod of famess 
occurs among boys and an understanding of the transiency of this phase 
of development is distinctly comforting Actually about 25 per cent of 
aU boys shou this tendency in some degree and for varying durations 
It IS true that a few of them will continue to be fat after high school grad 
nation, but by that time the great majonty will have lost their plumpness 
and will fallvciy easily within the normal group so far as appearance is 
concerned One or more senes of photographs showing how boys may be 
quite fat for a period of two or three years and yet emerge with not only 
p^ble hut really splendid physiques are more useful in reassuring the 
selfwionscious youngster than any amount of conversation “ 
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In connection tvth appearance and social acceptaba.ty t e 
here the matter of posture Manj gnis uho feel 'I'amseK^ too al for 
their group slump or stoop m a conscious or unconscious attempt to ooh 
smalkr Other gmls aud boys of coutse, have poor posture because they 
Ml imo bad hfblts of standing or simng and/or because their muscles 

are weak „„n,re will seldom change it and wall inevitably 

Nagging Boys and girls should be helped 

cause fricnon or feelings ^„„„,bution to good looks 

¥hey sIouIdTnow‘‘rt any normal person in ^dolescence can develop 
good posture through exercise and detctmination. 

How Can Adults Help? 

In helping the ^ 

the simplest f”*' P“ , and development, the reasons in 

what to expect in his ph^ development that occurs among normal 
roysl’nrgirls'iroSieTvfords. he should be given the facts contained 

■"stronraU those who ^ 

the difficulties that may be able to meet adolescent 

not CO add to them m an> tactful unconcern irnta- 

embarrassment with poise, a diffidence with generous hkmg and 

bibty with pauence ^ adults must be cautioned not 

CMdence of confidence At t Oiersoliotude, saccharine sym- 

to eitpect difficulty where none ^ 3dolcsccnt is having troubles or 
pathy, or the casual L avoided 

will have thcm-all are wrong “"'* . gpiesccnt must make oppor- 

Fiuvlly, the adult who he needs to develop vvell and 

tunityt for him to have the phy ^jf^^onfidcnce and social case 

the social experience that he needs 

Reminiscences 


„„h V0U> Were vou in line. 

1 men did the grouth 'P"" classmates’ If not. did your rate 

developmentally, with the main , j, (Acuities’ a 1 .. .. 

of growth make for an) d age’ Was )Out treatment b) adults 

2 Did vou CO through an aw K 

that time w hat it should ha. c becn’^ changes m J our facial proper 

3 Do you remember an) ' . i , «„r 

uons’ " hieh you .etc highl, dissatisfied will., out- 

4 Were there anj way’s m w 
self physicaUy during your adolesce 
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General Discussion 

1. Why are the pnmary set changes called prmiary? 

2. Why are the secondary sex changes called secondary? 

3 Boys are hVely to be taller than girls, m general, for all of the y cars ex- 
cepting which ones’ Does the fact that girk arc taller at one stage make for 
any psychological difficulties’ 

4 If you had a son, \\ould you choose to have him an early maturcr rather 
than a late’ Why’ 

5 If you had a daughter, would you want her to be an early maturcr or 
late’ Why ’ 

6 How docs disproportion in growth make for psychological difficolues’ 
Should the teacher try to case these difficulties’ If so, how can it be done’ 

7 Whs is it logical to say that the mcnarchc is the sign of puberty in girls’ 

8 If a bov is worried about nocturnal emissions, what would you tell him’ 
9. What questions might young girk have about menstruation which the 

Reynnert and Jost data might answer’ 

10 Does the idea that girk ha\e less energy' than boys dunng adolescence 
has c any basis m fact’ 

11. What personahts differences can \ou expect m early -matunng boys as 
compared with late, judging by Jones and Bay ley’s data’ 

12 If you ha\c premcnarcheal and postmcnarchcal girkjn the same class- 
rooms, what differences can you expect in their attitudes and interests’ Should 
you make any adjustments to these differences’ If so, how’ 

13 Consider the “normal, but possibly disturbing” changes one at a time 
What can the teacher do, if anything, to case the disturbance’ 

14 In regnra to that prevalent fecUng, “Am I aeceptablea" what should the 
teacher do’ 


liov3 to Be Well Groomed, Coronet Films. 10 mm . b & w. or color, 1948 
Further Reading 

BAYixy. N. ‘Tables for Picdicung Adok Height from Skeletal Ace and Present 
Height,” Journal of Pediatrics, 28 49-44 (1946) ° 

Fnvcsiscta. Jam, “The Physiological and Prechologieal Factom in Adolescent 
Behatior, Piycfeurry,? 4J-57, (1944) 

J.-srs K.. “Phvsial Growth and Physiological Aspects of Development,” Jievaeo 
of Educational lieseitreh, 20 J9(M0J (1950) ^ ^ 

Jovu, M,„ Co^ and N.sm Bvysev. “Physical Maniniig .mong Boy, a. Related 
On “ Piyef-ology, 41 nw48 (WSO) 
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One of the best selling of recent bools ,s one on 

The fact tint tt Ins sold so rndely goes testmtony » *e 

to nnke fnends snd to get slong ruth ”““'“\“”t.rc d S 

frtctton We do not need soch et.dence ^ 

the tmportance of *>""5 ^ 'socnl^rclatiLhps-for we need 
poised self confident and effec are to good living to be 

onl) to ‘'''"h ';7„ "'fgoXc,aHd,asnnent No oL can live happily 

;Xt.fso'r;rt'dr:n”d®con,erse.y_- h. ~ 

sidetnble amount of pleasuryn hving^^ ^ 

comfortable assocntions ''ith m Similarly m neighbor 

if there is much conflict and i« relations it is important that 

hood relations atotk relations ^ -yiijn 

a person Inae the ability to be imnottance of good person to 

too we cannot help being aware ^ opportumnes every 

person relationships our personal associanons and 

day to experience failures and successes p 

to suffer or feel happ) „„,j,a,clv felt and for that reason 

Equally important bbt ^ .ndnidoal is the need for social 

not so often a source of c ^an the willingness to contribute 

responsibility A sense of duty niore of this that wc have in 

effort and thought to g^fJY.'the society that nourishes them 
individuals the better w iH b at any age— m ch Idhood adoles 

Good social adjustment is has especial sign ficance how 

cence or adulthood Perhaps jrdenth longs for and seeks after 

erer for it is then that the P"®" . ^^curs to make the person rvhat 

social success and it is then 1 1 adulthood 


social success and .. 
he wnll be socially m the long > 


the peer culture 

the life and «ajs of the same age society 

the peer calltire " ' himself situated 

in which the individual finds h.n«lt 
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The Importance of Peer Culture 

Meek wntes ' “For most children dormg the secondary school )eaR 
the m >nflnence on then behat.or .s the oprmon of the group 
of cMdren sv.th tvhom thej associate "She further saj-s Je tave^o^g 
realized that hovs and girls during this period care more about 

teachers thinV. ” 

I'^e adolS:ent is Iea\^ng his childhood dependence on the home 
and as he breaks a> from its sccunt> , he must find replacement seemnty 
m his other social relaaomhips The “crowd ’ often becomes his real home 
base It IS here that his most In el) emotional nes exist k is here that the 
most interesting discussions take place, that he is apt to have the most 
fun, and that he does in a sense most tnil) belong 

In contrast to the adult, the adolescent’s greatest personal possession 
IS his fnends. The adult has an engrossing and ume-consummg job and 
IS apt to have such other roots m the ground as a bank account, a car, a 
homc-m man) cascs-and a famil), as well as the feeling of being stable 
and settled through his owm effort and his owm choosing The adolescent’s 
stabilities (outside of his confidence m himself) arc his home, from which 
he IS graduall) divorcing himself, his school, against which he often feels 
rebellious, and his world of fnendship, where relationships arc likel) to 
be the most gTatif)mg to him. 

2 The adolescent often resents the dispantv between the way adults 
treat him and his seme of adulthood, but in his owm social groups he is 
on a level with the others WTiat he docs is gencrall) in accord wnth what 
his associates think he should do In expressing his opinions he isn’t handi- 
capped bv bang “too voung” or bv a feeling that perhaps his judgment 
js w orth hnlc in the face of the adult’s experience 

3 The adolescent is still child enough to want to play and have fun, 
and he still follows the childish pattern of wanting to pla\ with a number 
of companions k is true that because the phv'sical changes of the girls 
make them less interested in vigorous activitv, thc\ fall into more seden- 
tarv patterns of plav, with the bo)5 following their lead. But it is snll 
‘ plav,” and it is this continuing interest which helps to make the peer 
cukurc so imponant. 

4 Th** adol>"sccnt now gets much pleasure out of the v cry presence of 
the other sex Consequcmlv a social situation where the activities allow 

llijdtn \!cek Tkf Pfriorul soeu! De^ elopntera of Boyi and Gtrlt 
/mr' ru>nt for Steorjtrj Eijcmon (Nc» \orV ProgrcMive Education Assocu- 
tjon, a jtrmn Cor~ninfe cm WorVshopc. 19 t0j p 4J 
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for an interplay of personalities, for avarcncss of individuality, and for 
the delicate rise of pleasing emotion is aerj satisfactory 

5 Acceptance by associates is ahvajrS important to us, 'whatever our 
ace But the sex attraction that draAts boj's and girls together m adoles- 
cince makes acceptance eten the more .mpottant, for without it the 
youth IS denied the success that his being particularly demands at the 
ume, that of being recognizablj attractive m his SM role and of receiv- 
ing an emotional response from someone of the other set. His own age 
group IS the place w here he can seek this acceptance and response Thus 
It IS iLvitably the scene of important smvings, failures, and successes 


How Does the Imporlanre of the Peer Collote Eap.e.s llreK? 

'Ti." ~ r- ”* 

Youth" senes, w= read school in the morning as 

"One crowd of girls ttaaes si g 

a friendship gesture, a J dance dates, one basket- 

gmeers’ hats for ''’'f)’''""® [ "aSTright red tops Both feUows and 
ball team sports athletic socks S numerals stamped on 

girls wear ribbed white number socks, wit 

tumed-down cuffs ” ^ different as a group, set 

This IS typical of want to be one with the 

apart from children and ad , . ^nd of being marked as be- 

group They like the feeling B o ^n 

longing, and the following of fads "■> 1 

part due to this desire standards, pnnciples Any patent 

2 In acceptance of group Mother, all of the others do 

of an adolescent has ‘•“"‘’“ff ; convmang And it is true that to 

It," as if no argument couin u ^ ,uhich 

most adolescents, the way o & 

must b'* followed , feeline “It’s ours It’s ours alone 

3 In the^'^secy w „e do, what we think, and what we 

You wouldM' Jolescent m regard to his own age group This 

“y” prevails 


-ent in reratd to his own age group Thu 
'.oecial and not subject to discussion and 
‘ r^rn rtrrer 


sense ‘that th= ®Tof‘iK OT^'«“n“ »> '''' “5“ 

criticism IS 31 “*" *" , „„„„ /amn.;, AoBust, 1«9 p « R' 

■ I-a Ted Copyujlt, .«9 m 
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4 In the urge to be ttith age mates This is the prime evidence that 
the peer culture is highly important to the adolesccnt-that if he is t)pical 
he IS sure to seek the companionship of his own age mates and ttill uant 
to be with them often and for long periods of time 

WHAT IS THE ADULTS RESPONSIBILITY IN THE ADOLESCENT’S 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT? 

Typicallj the adult’s relationships with the youth’s social life and 
social adjustment may be categorized thus With some of the adolescent s 
social activity and development, particularly that which takes place in the 
small unorganized groups, the adult takes no hand in the management 
and does little if anything to influence its direction With other actnity 
he provides the opportunity for adolescents to get together and maj or 
ma^ not offer some guidance as at home, at school parties, committee 
meetings and the like In still other cases he pro\ ides strong durcction and 
supervision as at the boys club or Y, for example 
This, however, docs no more than suggest what his responsibilities 
arc as far as adolescent social development is concerned A full hst in’- 
eludes the following 

1 The adult should know what the t) pical social activities of the y outh 
m his community ate— movie going, party giv mg, hanging around at the 
drugstore, playing at the youth center, or the like He should know 
enough about these activities to be able to judge their values and harms 

2 The adult must understand the importance of this social life to the 

adolescent He should know how much time is so spent, how the adoles- 
cent regards ir, what his successes and failures mean to him, how it in- 
fluences his behavior, what he will become as a result of the right kind 
of activities, what harm the wrong kind can do him i 

3 He must know what wholesome social development for the adoles-i 
cent consists in A standard is imperative il "he is to ma^e any judgmeny 
as to how the boy or girl is getting along or to decide what ought to 
done for him 

4 The adult must help the adolescent-find erfougl, desira>'''*-*'^oci3l 

activities In one town of 60 000 people, almost every adolout * yQiccs 
this complaint ‘ There’s nothing for us to do here except ” 

Adults generally agree with them— there ts nothing to do Bur ^*^'does 

anything about it It is true that the adolescent will grow uj ] 

of environment and that he will find recreation even thoughJ^ '-o- 

vided But his growth will be stunted We should be mtcliy ^ ah 

to understand this even though evidence that the adolcsccr^g*^^^ 

IS not good may not be so easily seen as to shock us f I ^ * 

Long tested 78 adolescents for their social matunty by s ) 
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interpretations of typical episodes m family living She found that more 
than half of those with average intelligence rankincs were below average 
m social maturit)^ Those who ranked vcr\' high were found m all classi 
iications of home, age, and intelligence levels except the lowest Two 
years later she retested them She found that although some mamtiincd 
their earlier positions, others had shifted position greatly, for better or 
w orse ® 

Here we have evidence of the fact that high social matuntj might 
be achieved with all adolescents and also of the fact that the experiences 
of even two years can bring about great changes m social adjustment 

The adolescent becomes what he has practice m becoming If he has 
few opportunities to converse in groups outside the family, jf he Ins 
little chance to take parr in group projects, if he receives little encourage- 
ment to be generous with people who are not friends or relatives, he will 
not become skillful m these respects It is a part of our rcsponsibilit) to 
give the adolescent a chance to be the best tliat he can be 

5 The adult must be aware of those adolescents who are having dif- 
ficulty in their social adjustment and try to help them There arc tech 
niques for discovering the socially maladjusted adolescent but most adults 
are satisfied to lee a passable adjusnnenc suffice We must rcalrrc that 
the sociall) inadepc adolescent is an unhapp) person and if he continues 
as he IS, he will be an unhappy adult Wc owe him help 

THE SOCIAt LIFE OF THE ADOIESCENT THE HOME 

The first socializing influence on the child is the home There he Icams 
to respond to the touch, the voice, the facial expression, and the act of 
others He develops attitudes of generosit) or of selfishness, he Icams 
Ways of expressing his hostilities toward people or he leams to repress 
them, he develops likes and dislikes as to particular characrcnstics m 
people and particular kinds of behavior, he Icnms wavs of conducung 
himself with family, with friends, with guests and with strangers His 
family experiences nn> make him shv and wnhdnwmg, or thej mav 
make him agijressn cl> social Thc> mav mike him misting toward people 
or suspicious The) mi) develop m him a taste for solitude or a taste for 
aJw a) s being w ith others 

Because there arc as man) kinds of homes as there ere homes adolescents 
differ M.dch in remrd to tiic sootI adiaiMages mil dMilimuges thci 
l«vc receiied md as to the kind of sociil life tlici arc non eipcnencing 
at home Just a feu of these t-inations itiai lie mentioned md then onli 
the extremes w ill be suggested 

‘Alma “Social Development among Adolesccno" /ourrul of Hon-e Eco 

nomset, 41 201^02 (IM9) 
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The number of people m the home The adolescent uho is an only 
child and v.hose home relationships invoke onl) two people (his parents) 
has a vcr\ different social experience from the adolescent who is one of 
several children Then, too, some adolescents arc used to a family social 
life which includes many famil) fnends and acquaintances, while in con- 
trast there are others whose families arc grcatl) limited in their contacts 
with outsiders- 

The relationships in the home Some adolescents are used to a kindl>, 
friendl) , pleasant relationship among the members of their family Others 
see much quarreling and lack of consideration for others Some adoles- 
cents have dominating parents, others arc overpampered Some adolescents 
have parents who tr) to select their children’s fnends for them, others 
are allowed complete freedom of choice 

The social polish m the home Some adolescents arc used to good 
manners and know the right thing to do m almost an) situation Others 
have been brought up in surroundings where the behavior is crude and 
even vulgar 

Free ume from home responsibilities Some adolescents have much time 
to spend w ith their f nends Others are kept so tied to famil) chores or to 
outside work that the) have hccle leisure for recreational association with 
those of their own age 

Availabiht) of the home for entertaining fnends Some adolescents 
have homes which the) may use for entertaining and parents who arc 
glad to have the home a meeting place for the crow d Others hav e homes 
they are ashamed of or homes where they arc not allowed to have their 
fnends congregate 

Indirectly, too, the home affects the adolescent’s social life Thus John 
Sanders a bo) studied in the California Adolescent Growth Studv, was 
not invited to enter an) of the social clubs of the high school he at- 
tended 

“As far as av enues of approach to these chques were concerned, John 
was evidently m many of the ‘wrong’ ones Chiefly these ‘w rong alleys 
had to do w ith mone) , family sums, the neighborhood he lived in and 
the junior high school attended With supenor personal qualificauons, 
however, an mdmdual, especially a boy, could thread his way to success 
in spite of these social handicaps John s classmate Karl, from his neighbor- 
h^d and from the same elementary and junior high school, became one 
of the accepted leaders of the student body But John as we know did 
not have the necessar) personal qualificauons to overcome other handi- 
caps * 
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this town, }ou appointed on a committee you hate 

hat e to be a teach P ' . P,P of others os some form of 

to have lots of pull Most p p P ^o be recogmzed as a mem- 

low animal life and not equ „oooallv have to wear a tuxedo and 

ber of the teen age canteen, y p ^ ^ knoinng ” 

dtiie a car In my opinion, P Youth,"’ a Qass IV girl 

In an Illinois town, as we ^ 1 ,^ lo,vet 

summarized the effect o le J) extracurnculat ocmities, 

ranUng boys and girls, in so tar as n p 

when she said here but lust coins to classes, 

TtanUy, for a lot of us there .Jtottog h^re b 

listening to the ‘f f "-/“"I®;, ^ „^up of girl here who think they 
are pushed out of things nn m 1 s' on’t mention any names, 

arcLgherthanus " They have a club 

but they are a group of gir school Thej 

that IS supposed to h= |,og all of the offices They re in 

just go from one club to they’re doing what they re going 

’all the activities They talk »t>"' * P ^ tjJ’.j. t„„b us and they 
to do, and they won t P > P ^ak to us somenmes, but 
won’t talk to us Some of them will T ^^^ool activitiB and the 
the time they just ignore us ,j, 5 j. maj,, us feel 

school plays; go to “ ^fthe activities when 1 first stamd 

like weVe not wanted I went ^,,^, 5 ' and the Cheer Oub, 

high school '!;« If we go to the high 

but they ignored me ,vtthus They dance among themselves 

school dances, nobody wall g„dy If we’^ go to the football gara«. 

and have a good time and we ate supposed to sit together 

It IS the same way Those ^ 8 b„,j, J.ttle groups and 

at a game and root, but they do" t 1 X As she said 

ifyo^u’renotmoneofthegtou^-^^ ,, jj ,„d ^id, 

this, she turned her pe'® „f flace and that’s the wwy itn 

•Wk why go=VXe’re made to feel o 

friends and chums 

Eiety adult iviU """ni^m givT 

someone to go around adjusted adolescent wall haie ben 

support in his ventures ^ ^ IMinphead, 

•Repnmed by P 
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fncnd-somct,mcs more then one, ns sshen in ndolescent replies to the 
question, “Who is \ our best fricml:" „ „h ‘ I has e ru o best friends e 
three do everything together” The adolescent without a best friend, a pal. 
a chum, is not onls out of line in social adjustment hut is also missing 
an association which adds greatly to his sease of well-being and socia 
secunty m addition to giving him a valuable experience m a close social 
relationship with someone outside h»s oun fimil). 


As Meek sa) s ® 

“GradualU, there emerges the need for a friend of similar age with 
whom \\c can identifj ourselves, who seems in some wa) almost a pro- 
jection of ourselves, someone who accepts us as we arc, wlio loves us in 
spite of our faults, someone with whom we can drop all pretenses, with 
whom wc can ‘think out loud ’ This human longing for a fnend or fnends 
IS deep rooted and makes life ) 0 \ous and licarabic The lack of a close 
friend leaves one dependent upon one’s self and few of us have enough 
inner resources to meet life alone ” 

How arc friendships formed* According to Dimock,’ a boy is likely 
to become the friend of another boy who lives in his neighborhood, has 
the same economic and cultural background, attends the same school, 
and IS about the same chronological age But, as he sa) s, a score of bo} s 
may meet these conditions and j ct just tw o become mutual best friends 
He concludes that the crucial determinants of fncndship are m the realm 
of the more complex aspects of pcrsonaIit\ and conduct 
Are the attitudes of girls toward their best fnends dilTcrenr from the 
attitude of bo)s’ Sister M Lucina used an attitude test containing 35 
Items on the order of “iM\ best fnend is alvvavs true to me” and ‘ I am 
sometimes jealous of mj best fnend’ to investigate this question, testing 
600 adolescents in all She concluded that there is a difference between 
bo\s and girls in attitudes toward best fnends * 

“The statistically reliable sex differences found arc as follows (i) Bojs 
trust their pals to back them up more than girls do their chums (2) Bov s 
more than girls envy the success achieved by their best fnends in school 
and in sports (3) Bojs more than girls think that thcir fnends give in to 
themselves too much. (4) Bojs get tired of their pals more than girls 
do of their chums (5) Bo>s more than girls think that their fnends take 
up too much of their time (6) Bovs more often than girls arc jealous 
of their best fnends (7) Girls are more proud than arc bojs to be seen 


* Meek, op ett^ p \C 

AdoUu^, p,™ VojL p„ss, 

x ”> Adolcsceni Atumdo toward Bot Fitends." 

School Revtra, 43 512-516 (1940) irienos. 
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with their chums (8) Girls more than bo)s like their chums too \idl 
to gne them up (9) Girls tend to feel lost wthout their chums more 
than boys do (10) Girls more than bo^s have the attitude that their 
chums cheer and comfort them 

A friend can be and often is an important influence in rhe social 
grow th of the aiJolescenr An iWustracion occurs m the fife of John 
Sanders the bo) mentioned earlier m this chapter ® 

Throughout the tenth and low cletcnth grades Johns social con 
tacts were limited chiefly to a few bojs who like himself were not con 
\ Cfsant w ith or particularly successful in the folkacays fat ored b) the 
group as a w hole 

During this darkest period however John had the saving support of 
a friend In a number of classes he had come m close contact with Ralph 
Souza an earlier acquaintance of junior high school days Ralph was in 
some respects a more extroverred edition of John himself— with similar 
interests— but with a quite decidedly positive and outgoing way of e\ 
pressing these interests In Ralph John found a ncanous means of realiz 
ing his own inhibited social aims and imeliectual enthusiasms 


John and Ralph came to the office todav John arming somewhat 
earlier was brusque and uncommunicative When Ralph entered he be 
came more ready to talk His manner was tentative and his voice light 
and lacking m confidence Ralph supplied most of the comersaoon 


The John Ralph combinnoon paid us a visit after school John as 
usual was a rather uneasy second to Ralphs ready flow of speech— oc 
casionally he offered suggestions m a tentative manner and then apologeti 
cally withdrew them Seemed quite dependent on Ralphs opinions and 
decisions 

If continued this attitude of disciplcshtp could hardly have been very 
helpful to John But under the stimulus of Ralphs fluent expressiveness 
and with the support of Ralphs genuine liking and confidence in him 
John gradually enme to play a more equal role 

At the same time John was achieving t closer and more mature re 
lationship with several teachers and staff members A boj of intellecttial 
interests with a great need for social approval might be expected to turn 
frcquentl} to adults for some renewal of faith in his own status Except 
in the case of a few less appreciative and more easilj exasperated tcachere 
Johns rapport with adults was more satisfactory than with his own class 
'Jones op cit pp 57 59 _ 
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mates It e not surprising that in the latter ) ears of school he «as rated 
as ‘frequent!) seeking adult compan) ‘ 

“These personal rclauonships appear to have been of genuine impor- 
tance to Joha With Ralph, and v.ah a fcv. adult acquaintances, he be- 
came able to express himself almost ^Mth Ralph’s owm facilit) 

Unfominatel) there are many adolescents who do not ha\c the friends 
the) need What Dimock writes of adolescent bo)s is of course equal!) 
true of girls 

‘ Many of them we would find m \iitual social isolation, impoverished 
in personalit) in the midst of an abundance of potential friends Their 
deep and eager longing for the comradeship of understanding friends 
denied, the) feel the dejection and loneliness of those who are in the 
social group but not of it. Others, how man) w c cannot accuratcl) tell, 
feel the song of being ridiculed, unwanted, and unliked b) those for 
whose opinion and approval and friendship the) care the most. With 
shriveled ego and punctured sense of self-esteem the) seek b) devious 
ways to convince themselves that they possess a worth and a soaal status 
that their world of associates, cruelly and unrcmittingl) , dail) denies” 


GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 

Adolescents saiy greatl) m their group memberships Some few are 
solitar) or associate chief!) w ith ) oungcr or older people Thus Victor, 
a bo) of seventeen, of better than average intelligence, of pleasing ap- 
pearance and good manners, doesn’t assoaate with any crowds, nor docs 
he have a close companion of his own age When he is with others, it is 
likel) to be w ith his tw cnev -one ) ear-old brother and his group 

Another bo), Tom, also seventeen, has a steady girl fnend and spends 
most of his leisure time w ith her He is seldom w ith groups of his owm 
A girl of sixteen, Flonse, dates more than do most girls of her age, 
and she seems to depend entircl) on these bo) s for companionship hay - 
mg no group afiiliations 

The majont) of adolescents, however, haye some group with which 
they associate, cither a^t^lMf their own sex or a mixed group Cus- 
lomanK the >oun|pr »<Jole5ceT?^SS?<^«“ “ group of fnends of 

hH own w hfe/uin older »dolc2l"r5 are members of a mixed crow d 
For example o£rech group « a sSfoled “ganj” composed of seven 
girh and eightflio)! Their ages ,re frCn fifteen to eighteS^ Fite of the 
^ go wirf fite bojs m the gang U others date outside the ctoup 
T he, u^fi, gather at the drugstore tn the morning and pro^ed^^Z 

"Dstiock,^ r«-,p 125 
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house, attend school and social acmioes together, and m general )usr 
have fun Our crowd is not a type of crowd where we exclude ever) one 
else in school Wc only call ourselves a crowd when we have parties and 
go places together all the ame Wc aren’t entirely shut off from the rest 
of the world That type of a clique is a bad thing for a high school 
student.” {T'l.elfth grade ) 

The ages range from 17 to 18 for the girls and 18 to 21 for the bojs 
There are fiv e girls and six boys We skate and go to show s and dances 
We hang around at the Donut Shop I’m glad I belong because the kids 
arc swell and people look up to them They arc popular and they like 
everyone They hold no grudges and enter no fights They go out to 
have a good time and alvvajs achieve their goal because )ou couldn’t help 
but have a good time with them” (T'L.elfth grade ) 

I am a member of a crowd and I like it very much I often wonder 
how the people that are not can really enjoy themselves Wc have boys 
and girls both and there are about two dozen of us or more Wc do just 
a bit of everything In the summer vve have hayndes, swimming parties, 
and often we go to a large park to spend the day We belong to several 
organizations, therefore, we have several dances In the wnntcrfwc usually 
go to someone’s house to dance and now everyone loves to play Canasta 
Several of us belong to a ‘Young Peoples Society’ at church^ and we sing 
in the choir There is just ever so much for a teen ager to do The agM 
of the girls are 17 to 18, but some of the bo)s are 21 and are m the uni- 
versity Most of us prefer going with a fellow out of school, as they 
don’t act so sillv as high school bovs, at least some of them We all mfr 
have lots of fun ” grade ) 


I am a member of a clique of ten girls Wc all have vcr> much m 
cordon m our interests and our home Incs are i cry similar Our parents 
all base good |obs and most of us base scry nice clothes, entertain and 
are usual I, in the best clubs m school and are eery acme in outside school 
actnitics Wc arc all seniors in high school at the present and all ten of 
us Mill be going to college in the fall The ten of us base a serv mod 
time together and usually double-date together because there is a nroun 
of senior boss our same age nho usually do things with us Most of us 
date boys m that gang houcser, I don’t. Wc plan picnics together about 
nso nmes a ucck in the summer and go swimming practically esery day 
Our same group of girU has been tunning around together since Lior- 
high days because our fnendships were staned there when we were 
placed m classes according to our scholastic ability I en]oy being a mem- 
ber of this group because they aU are nice, wholesome fnenl that I 
would neser be ashamed to be with anytime ’ (Tz.elfth grade ) 

• I am a member of a so-called ’cbquc ’ Wc are all boy s, eight m number. 
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and we are bemeen the ages of 17 and IS When ue are together, ue 
usuall) don’t plan an) thing specific to do, foe e get along well and usuall) 
can coroe to a qmc)i coDdmion on nhat to do la mj mernon- there has 
ne%er been a time that we’ve been together that v.e ha\en’t en) 0 )cd our- 
selves 1 am glad to be a member of the ‘clique’ because ue enjo) each 
other’s company verj much We always have good times uhen just sit- 
ung and talking amongst ourselves When \^e are together we seem to 
be more free than e tvould be otherwise We have been running around 
together since we were m the eighth grade Wc seem to have the same 
interests and can have a good time with just two of us together, for we 
don’t always have to be all together We have become so close thatwe 
seem to tell each other everything and to know each other completely 
To us our ‘clique’ is ver)’^ important ” (T-uclfth grade ) 

“In our gang there are about five or six boys at the present time We 
are all Id or 17 and have somevvhac the same inrercsts Alostl) wc will 
go riding sometimes to other towns, or phy cards or something Three 
of us like to go hunting and fishing and vve frequenti) go together I 
believe that the mam reason for forming these ‘ciovvds’ is to have some- 
one to do things with As it is, we are assured of having at least two or 
three other fellow s to fall bid upon I don’t beheve that a crow d of bo) s 
IS as light as one of girls We are drawn together mainl) because of like- 
nesses and not from any desire to exclude anyone Some crouds arc 
merel) snobbish “ {Eleventh grade ) 

“I am a member of a crowd We are a crowd of eight boys all 17 jears 
old and seniors We date girls in a small circle, seldom varying from ir 
Tlirec of m go stc'idy I am very happy to be m this gang Nor jn a 
bragging w aj I say we ire a pon erful gang Wc control man) school 
clubs I am proud to be a member of ‘The Dirty Eight’ I think gangs 
are swell The eight of us do ever) thing together because wc have the 
same interests IVe don’t make these friends our onl) buddies— I can have 
fun vv ith other fellow s too Tor these reasons I am glad to be a member 
of the ‘gang ’ ” gnde ) 

* There are fiv c bo) s m our ‘crowd’, ill arc betw ecn 1 7 and 1 8 ) ears old 
Usuall)' vve all have dates on Sunda)s and go to the show together— on 
Saturdavs and some free da) s we usual!) try to go campmg or fisliing or 
hive sports according to the season I think the best reason I hkc the 
crow d IS because cv erv one seems to understand the other fellow c 
dan cscicK cogecherall ebc tio?c iAcao/oc ‘crowds.* Jf we vvanr to do some- 
thing w ith someone else w e do jt The one thing I like is w hen v ou don c 
like whir the other fellow is doing V ou just tell him and no one gets ma , 
and rhif one fellow never gets his way all the time and no one is the 
leader “ (T'lrelfth grade ) 
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The acoraes m avhich maed crowds of teen agers engage are sum- 
manzed in Tabic 14 


Table 14 Most Fopllar Lebure \ciivmr5 of Heierosexual Groops as Ravked 
BY Adqixscevt Bots AVD GiHts, Acxospr»c TO Age 


Activity 


Aecofboys 

; and girls reponmg 


14 

years 

15 

years 

16 

years 

n 

years 

18 

years 

19 

years 

20 

years 

Play irig games 

1 

J 

1 2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Danemg 


1 






Listening to phono 

1 

2 ' 






graph 

3 


3 

2 




Pamapanng in sports 

4 

6 

4 

10 




Attendine moy les 

J 

4 

6 

5 




Talkir^ 

6 

5 

5 

3 




Attend ng sthool affairs 

7 

10 

10 

9 




Unending parties 

8 

9 


7 




^nendir^ rporrs 

9 

8 

7 

6 




Riding 

10 

7 

8 

8 

4 




• Franect G 8<bh “Study of the 1<M2 Sojrfujmores, Juniors, and Seniors of a ^^Jd 
u«t High School (unpublished master’s thesis lodiana Start Teachers Collie, 
1949) 


HolUngshcad vnting about Elratown, sa\s ** 

“Persistent studs rc\e3lcd the \ast ma;on^ of a particubr bo)'s or 
girl s aking hours arc spent m the company of a few pals When he lea\ es 
home m the morning he generally walks or ndcs to school with them In 
and around the high school be can be seen talking laughing, walking, 
plas mg St ith them- Through the daj be is m irh them tvhenet cr some for- 
mal demand on h» time, such as classes or the job, frees him for informal 
actJMtics Before school opens ?n the morning little groups of fncnds can 
be seen talking together, laughing oscr some joke or prank, planning fu- 
ture actmtics, or reining past ones through talk and shared mcmoncs 
l-ater the same little band of bo^s or girls can be seen going to class to- 
gether St nfxm thc) mat l>e seen going to or from lunch and usually to- 
ecther, if they pack their lunch they may be grouped m a comer of the 
Commony Boom of in ibc Central School gy mnasium- 

"Aftcr school two Of three out of a group of fiyc or six may go uptoyyn 
to tb* pool hill, if Ijoyj or to the drug store or bowlmg alley if girls 
The i3«^e two or three 1ki\s or girls may be seen early m the eyemng 
on their way to a shon or a (wends b^yne Tlws penisttnt relationship 

» A B HoHingyhcad publohcd 
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between a boys or a few girls ^hich carries o\er from one activic)' 
to another throughout the da), and day after day, is the most obvious 
tiung about the behavior patterns of the high school pupils 

"These small, informal groups, which we shall call cliques, consume 
most of the interest, time, and activities of the adolescent We shall cal! 
the more or less permanent ties the members of a clique have with one 
another a clique relation to differentiate it from other kinds of social 
relaoonships The clique relationship exists only through the social re 
lations the members of a clique muntam with each other A clique re- 
lationslup lasts as long as a person is a member of the clique, whereas 
social relationships m the clique are ephemeral, multiform, and almost 
infinite in number 

“A clique comes into existence when two or more persons are re- 
lated one to another m an intimate fellowship that involves 'going places 
and doing things’ together, a mutual exchange of ideas, and the 
acceptance of each personalit) by the others Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic tiung about the clique is the waj its members plan to be to- 
gether, to do thinp together, go places together Within rhe clique, 
pereonal relations with one another mvohe the clique mates in emoaonaJ 
and sentimental situations of great moment to the participants Con- 
fidences are exchanged between some or all members, often those very 
personal, wholly private, experiences that occur in the famil) which in- 
volve onl) one member may be exchanged with a best friend in the 
group Relations with the opposite sex, with adults, and with young 
people outside the clique arc discussed and decisions reached on the 
action ro be taken b}' the clique, or b) a particular member involved in 
a situation 

"Membership is voluntary and mformil, members are admitted grad 
ually to a pre-existing clique and dropped by mutual consent of its par 
ticipants Although there are no explicit rules for membership, the clique 
has a more or less common set of values which determines who will be 
admitted, what it does, how it will censure some member who does not 
abide by its values 

"As the clique comes to be accepted b) other cliques as a definite unit 
m the adolescent society it dei clops an aw areness of self, a *w e feeling ’ 
sentiment and traditions which unpcI its members to act and think alike 
Its members frequently identify their interests with the group tn con 
trast to the interests of the family, other cliques the school, and societ) 
Generally clique interest comes before those of the individual member 
or any outside group or interest This attitude often results in conflicts 
between the clique and the family, between the clique and the school, 
or bervveen the clique and the neighborhood If this conflict clement be- 
comes the raison d'etre of the group, the chque develops into the gang 
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“The impact of clique control on the adolescent produces a sense of 
personal importance in his relations with other members, as ivell as with 
persons outside the clique, for the clique has a powerful emotional in- 
fluence on him which he tends to carry over into outside social relations, 
using It to bolster his own conception of himself Each member has a 
group status den\ ed from his ability to achieve something or to contribute 
something to the well being of the clique This group denved status is 
often valued very highly by the boj or girl Thus, the clique is a powerful 
influence m the life of the person from its formation in the pre-adolescent 
years until it is dissolved by the development of the dating pattern 
‘ Outsiders, especially parents and teachers, often fail to realize the 
mcamng which the clique has for its members, consequently there is a 
tendency for them to deprecate it TTus may produce more resistance and 
withdrawal into the sanctuary of the chque on the part of the adolescent, 
for, in a conflict situauon that involves him as a member of the group, 
the youngster tends to look to the clique for support The adolescent, 
bolstered by his sense of belonging to a group that backs him in his ef- 
forts to emancipate himself from adult and instituuonal controls, feels a 
sense of power, of belonging, of securi^, and consequently makes de 
cisions in collaboration vnth his chque mates he would never make alone, 
as long as tus decisions meet with clique approval Each member of the 
clique, reinforced by the presence of his ‘pals’ and their agreement that 
some hne of action is desirable or undesirable, that something must be 
done or undone, produces a cohesive social situation in which the clique 
acts as a unit. Controls operatmg m the chque tend to produce umformity 
of thought and action on the question at issue Individuals who do not 
go along with the decision of the majonty are coerced into acquiescence 
or ostracized, since deviation is tofcratcd only with narrow hmits Ad- 
herence to the group code is guarded carefully by the clique’s members, 
for cliques develop reputauons and have favorable or unfavorable status 
attached to them by other cliques, parents, teachers, preachers, and adults 
on the basis of their membership and activities ” 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Crowd 

Membership m a well knit nnicd group of friends can base many 
adsanlagcs for the adolescent. These lie not only in the pleasures of com- 
tadcsh.p and m the securities that a fnendlj and acceptant Broun can 
gne but also m the social skills and ad|ustmcnts that develop 
At home one need not Min acceptance and affection, he h^ ,t whether 
or not he merits it Nor is it difficult there to take rebuff or criticism 
But the social Morld outside of the home is different There one must 
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cam acceptance, be picasjng if he is to be liked And there he muse be 
able to take in his stride coldness, disr^ard or et en dislike from some 
The mwed c^o^vd, if it is wholesome, can be an excellent pracace group 
for developing social adulthood, for it prov ides a miniature society where 
the adolescent must learn to make adjustments to others and uhere, at 
the same time, he has the security of being accepted to membership m 
the group 

If the situatioti is ideal he wiH grow m the direction of being social!^ 
pleasing, of being altruistic m a larger circle than that of his o\\ n family, 
and of being able to take slights coldness, or censure without hurt 
On the other side of the picture are some possible disadvantages 
Coyle*® mentions the fact that groups may harden into exclusive lojakies 
and develop hostilities to those outside Smuckcr studied college cliques 
Some of his conclusions in regard to them arc applicable here He found 
that since members tended to pattern their behaMOr according to the 
values of the clique their standards were sometimes narrow Since cliques 
encouraged considerable uniformit), individuality and generosmes that 
extended beyond the group were often inhibited Then too as he says, 
umvanted or left out indiiiduals may be badly hurt by facing rejected ** 
According to Scheidhnger,** the group is a source of strength to the 
adolescent in his striving for independence from parental authority If 
the group make-up and activity are satisfving to the adolescent he feels 
secure and his attitude toward adults is likely to be friendly Yet if the 
adult leader becomes ovcridennfied with parental authority, then the 
group may turn against him, too When the group is on the defensive 
against the adult, the adult may be able to break through these defenses 
if he can make himself psjchologicaJlj indispensable to the group as, 
for example, by becoming an agreeable part of the adolescent s group life 


Adolescent Cruelty 

Adolescents can be v er) crvic! to their age mates 
‘ Maiy Alice J was a big good looking girl When she smiled 

“G L Coyle, Contributons of Group Cxpenencc to the Development of Older 
Children Proceedings of the Conference rff SocuJ 11 ork, 19il pp 387 J9J 

Orden Smucker The Campus Oique as an Agency of Socialization Jotimd of 
Educational Sociology, 2\ 163-168(1947) 

“Saul Scheidlinger Understanding the Adolescent in a Group Setting” Journal 
of Educational Sociology '’J 57-<S4 (tW9) 

** Teen age Crueltj Ladies’ Home Journal Notwiiher 1949 p <56 Reprinted 
by special permission from the Ladies Hontc Journal Copy right, 1919 The Curtu 
Pubbslung Company 
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-and that was often-she made yon feel good Most people liked her, but 
she nas shy and she neter thought of herself as ‘popular’ and no one else 
did either To he popular in the high school she went to, meant being at 
the’ hangout a lot, going with a boy who ^^as well known, and being 
‘m’ Avith ‘the gang’ Mar> Alice usually dated on Friday nights, but not 
with one of the ‘smoothies’ Thus, when she \\as elected queen of the 
junior prom through a freak, no one was more surprised than she was 
Her pleasure, however, didn’t last long The ‘popular’ girls ganged up 
on her and, after a series of whispered conferences m the halls, punctuated 
with snickers and sneers they persuaded ‘the gang’ to boycott the prom 
and have a party of their owm instead Although there were only 40-odd 
of them, and there were some 250 students m the class, they were the 
‘big shots,’ the kids to be envied, and theif absence ruined the mood of 
the prom They sent m word that they weren't coming to any party by 
‘the cheap kids’ and some even went so far as to say their parents had 
forbidden them to attend Another girl might have fought back, but, 
as her brother said, ‘Mary Alice didn’t know what hit her ’ She told her 
best friend she ‘couldn’t take it any longer and left home She got a job 
as a waitress in Chicago and her whole life ^v as changed ” 

Jones writes 

“The harshness and blunt cruelty sometimes found m the adolescent 
culture arc illustrated in such observations as the following [concerning 
John at age fourtecnl 

‘ Allen and Clay ton v\ ere play mg catch with one of John’s gym shoes 
While John rushed from one to the other, they would toss it back and 
forth and skillfully keep it out of his reach John finally' started to walk 
away without it, Tom, watering the lawn, tried to sprinkle him with the 
hose Tom (to protesting staff member) ‘Oh, we’re m his scout troop, 
We understand him’ 


‘Pete and Tonv succeeded m getting a library book away from John, 
and threatened to hide it They paused m shocked surprise, when John 
showed signs of beginning to cry They were obviouslv both ashamed 
of him and a little sorry for him when they found he couldn’t ‘take it’ 
Pete approached him rather awkwardly and patted him on the shoulder 
“Clubhouse lining room John chose a chair but was told to get out of 
it because 'it belongs to someone out of the room* There seemed to be a 
coordinated effort to make him uncomforublc, to which he responded 
in a rather petulant manner ^ 


“Clubhouse porch John came in with his lunch Asked if 
would plav backgammon with him. 

‘ Douglas I can plav but I w ouldn r play w rch y ou 

" Jonci. op ett^ pp 54.55 


someone 
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Alariljn (to John) He’s beat better people than you John dropped 
the bachgammon board, and Douglasaad Alariijn /aughed at him He was 
disconcerted, but still remained on the porch and later played a game 
\\ ith Bill Bill trotted aw aj abruptly as soon as the school bell rang 
“John I’m ah\ ays the one that’s left to pick things up 
^^Evening party at the Clubhouse Most of those present are playing a 
game which involves penalties John is reading magazines m a corner 
Louise IS given the penaltj ‘Go up to the best looking boy in the room 
and vamp him ’ When she balked one girl said, ‘Oh, you just go up and 
say “I love you,” and tlicn give him a kick’ Louise looked relieved at 
the apparent simphcitv of this assignment, but still hesitated 
‘‘Dorothy Saj it to sissj-bvbe John He doesnt know the difference 
anyw aj 

“John responded with i sarcastic ‘Thank you,’ witliout looking up 
from his reading 

*‘In the Clubhouse yard John ndes up on his battered bicv clc 
“Joe Hello Johnny 
“John Hj 

“Joe Aw, don’t be so darned snick up or I’ll knock you off that bike ” 

THE SOCIALLY SUCCESSFUL ADOLESCENT 

Whit makes an adolescent acceptable to his pcers^ This quesnon has 
been the subject of much study One of the most thoroughgoing in- 
V cstigations took place m the California Adolescent Growth Study Table 
15 shows the qualities that make adolescents well liked at the seventh , 
mnth , and twelfth grade levels 

According to Dimock, the five kinds of behavior that seem to make a 
boy popular are cooperates and helps willingly, is courteous and con- 
siderate of otlicrs, assumes leadership in groujas, is truthful and ‘above- 
board ' in conduct, and controls temper in annojnng situaaons 
The five kinds of behavior that work against a boy’s being bked are 
show^ off, bluffs, boasts, seeks lunehght, bullies, is quarrelsome, arouses 
antagonism in others, thinks he is ‘picked on,” misunderstood, harbors 
grudges is resentful, and uses excuses, alibis, escape mechanisms 
Dimock goes on to say 

‘ Tlvere are some indications (suggested by observation rather than re- 
search) that if the mdivndual had more status, security, ind sense of be- 
longing in a vital social group he might be less quarrelsome, boastful, 
shy, resentful, etc , and more cooperaave, unselfish, and considerate of 
others It is expecting a great deal from a person who is suffering from 
"Dimock, cp at., pp ii7, 140 
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Tabl.1 is. QuAtma Wna. Maaf Bova a-o Giaia Poplia. at tit DirrT«rs-r 
GRAor 1 rxria 


ScN cnih GraJc 

Ihyt 

Expcrtncss m organized games 
Readiness to take daring chances 
Ingenuity in leading or directing games 
Aggtcssi%cness, botstcrousness, unVempt- 
ness 

Restlessness, talkatuencss, attention get- 


Gnli 

Friendliness 

Pfctnness 

Tidiness 

Pt^lantj 

Scdatcncss m sdinol 

Submtssiicness and nonaggrcssivcncss 


(Gmde, pleasant, lo%-aUc boys accepted (Tomboyish girls actable but not ad- 
but TOt emulated) of « '‘‘‘‘••J) 

Ninth Grade 


Ph>sical skills 
Strength 
Bravery 
Aggressiveness 

The above share importance with 
Soaal ease and poise 
Fersonableness 
Likableness 


Buoyanc) 

Amialuhty 

Aggressive good sportsmanship 

Popularity 

Friendliness 

enthusiasm 

Happ) nature 

Dating 

Humor m relation to jokes 


Tuclfth Grade 


Skill in athletics or interest and leadership Prettmess 
in group activities or ability m art or Good grooming 
leadership m a forum group Good taste in dress 

Good looks and careful groomir^ Attractiveness to boys combined with 

Being tall and looking growm up and ma poise, polish and ev cn tact 
cure Ability in activities so as to be able to do 

Easy soaal manners somahmg with boy s when not danang 

Ease and poise widi gitls Acceptance by a select group rather than 

Good dancer populanty with a large group 

Brains if accompanied by soaal raatuncy. Popularity w ith a desirable boy 
otherwise not Interest in play for the fun of it, not for 

success 

* Levs Hayden Meek, The Pmoiul-joojl DntlopTTunt of Boyi and Cnh ’tnib hnplt 
catiam Jot Secondary Education (New ^ork Progressive Educauon Assoaation, Chair- 
man, Committee on ^^brkshops, 1940), pp 46-50 

a sense of insecunt)% whose own ego is m a precanous position, to lose 
himself m the interest of others’ He must almost met itably become more 
aware of his own ego and tighten his defenses for its protection A poised 
personality' is usually one with a sense of status and secuniy ” 

Kuhlcn and Lec^* inv estigated the traits that make for social acceptance 
”R- G Kuhlcn and B J I-ce, “Personality Characteristics and Socul Acceptability 
in Ado!«ance.” Joimtil of Educauoml Psyebology, 34 335 <1943) 
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and found that friendliness, enthusiasm, and populantj ranUd high Mith 
boys and girls, sixth grade or tudftli grade Disliked by all were these 
traits enjojs fight, seeks atrcntion, bosses others, and restless 
Anastasi and Millet” studied the preferences of 100 high school students 
in a suburban community in the wciniry of New York City, SO bang pre- 
college students and the other SO being noncollege students They found 
that for both groups there ivas agreement in preferring the following 
characteristics in classmates 

Has many friends 

Fnendlj 

VVcJl mannered 

Cooperative s\uh a group 

Enjo) s hearing or telling )ol cs 

Enthusiastic 

Loyal to friends 

Hotvever, the nvo groups differed m some of the characteristics they gave 
preference to 


PrecoUege 
Serious minded 
Talkative 

Talenred in arts and crafts 

En\oys working on bis oun hobbies 

Enthusiastic 


S^mcollfge 
Good listener 
Athletic 

En;oys practical joJtes 
Peppy 

Neat in appearance 
Grown up 

Hail fcUow \\cll met 


There are four major conclusions v.c can come to on the basis of all of 
these data 

First, m general the qualities that adolescents appreciate are the same 
qualities one appreciates at any age— friendliness enthusiasm good man 
ners, a sense of liumor, cooperaoveness and the like We can assume that 
the likable adolescent will in most cases be a likable aduln 

Second, there are nonetheless changes from one age to another as to 
^vhat the adolescent considers the most desirable characteristics m age- 
mates To return to the data from Afeck, )Ou will see that the bo) who 
IS likely to be very popular in the sc\ enih grade w ould not be so popular 
in the ninth grade if he refaincd all of those same traits— he might even fall 
to the lev el of toleration Similarly a girl popular in the sev enth grade w ould 
have to become more aggressive and danng to retain tins height of popu 

’•Anne Anasusi and Shirlev Miller “Adolescent Prestige Factors m Relation to 
Scholastic and Socio-economic Vanables," Jounul of Social Psyehology, ■'9 4J SO 
( 1949 ) 
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lant) m the ninth grade It folbtvs therefore that some hms anti girlt 
in their progress through junior and senior higli school uill ino\c out of 
populant) into mcdiocrit) or from inethocnt\ into ptipularitt I or the 
first group, this loss of position would he thfiiciih to adjust to 

Tlurd, \\ c see again how the girls precede the bos s in their adjustment 
The popular girl in the sesenth grade is far more aim to the popular 
ninth grade bo) than to the set enth-grade bo) 

Fourth, as we would expect, for we see it liappcnmg with adults also, 
traits that arc appreciated mas differ from group to group We saw, for 
example, that senous-mindedness was more \ allied m a group of students 
going on to college than m a group not going to college W ith some stu 
dents extreme danng to the extent of law breaking is regarded as admirable 
while with others it is looked upon with abhorrence Similar examples 
might easiK be found 

It IS important to remember that a trait whicli makes a l>ov or cirl 
attracotc to his or her fellows might make tliat person \er\ unartractisc 
to the teacher Actuallv the sesenth grade bo\ who is popular mav lie the 
scr) one who makes life difficult for the teacher It is of course, the re 
lationship here which makes for the strong dtfTcrcncc m \iewpoint The 
teacher w ho is tr) mg to control a group mat find that traits w hich w ould 
be highl) pleasing among equals can 1^ >er) disconcenmg m the class* 
room- 


OF WHAT IMPORTANCE TO THE TEACHER 15 THE ADOLESCENTS 
SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE? 

Being accepted bv one’s assoaates is a ncccssin for happiness at an\ a"c, 
and if we behese that the adolescent will be the best off and w ill make the 
best adult when he gets along well in adolescence then it is impcraotc that 
we help those adolescents who arc not finding a place for ihemscUes in a 
wholesome soaal group of their own age 

Meek xvntes »» One must somehow belong to and be accepted h\ a 

group have at least one close fnend of the same sex and be accepted b\ the 

other sex and have someone who chooses him above all others There is 
probablj no other area of development which consumes so much of the 
energy and time and interest of adolescent bo>s and girls as the establish 
ment of these mmcate relations with their peers In consequence there 
probablj IS no problem so important for teachers in the secondarv ihools 
to face M the prob cm of providing not onlj adequate social experiences 
for each student but also opportunities for each mdividua! m become 
more acceptable to his classmates 

• Meet, op ett^ p 1C 
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Dimock says 

“The three sets of findings that ha\e been rc\ie\ved unite in yielding 
three major conclusions First thej tesuf) that relauvely few hoys m 
ordinar)*^ group situations are unanimously popular or acceptable The 
friendship preferences of all the members of a group do not com erge on a 
single boy, but are distributed among a few at least. The second conclusion 
follows m part from the first A substantial number, probably a majont), 
of the bo^s enjoj a moderate degree of acceptability or popularity among 
their associates The final conclusion is that a minority, but a highly signiR 
cant group of perhaps 15 to 25 per cent of the bop, possesses an accepta 
bihr\’ status that ue haie arbitrarily judged to be beloir the mimmum 
needs for w holcsome and satisfy mg personality ” 

A further ven important pomr, according to \^ckery,** is that it is 
likely to he the adolescent who is w cll adjusted in his relationships with 
his peers w ho can also become most w holcheartedl) interested in social 
problems which go beyond the personal “iShe studied 12 informal club 
groups of girls from fourteen to eighteen By various devices she was 
able to locate m the group the well socialized girls as well as those less 
well adjusted sociall) Each girl was asked to indicate her interest m 
problems of larger concern She found enough difference between the 
well socialized girls and the less well adjusted to conclude that the girls 
who are making a satisfactory home adjustment and who are learning to 
give and take with their age mates arc also the girls w ho tend to relate 
themseU es to the welfare of the larger social group 


UNDERSTANDING THE INDIVIDUAl'S SOCIAL STATUS 
AND SPECIAL NEEDS 


ObservoLon 

Inevitably everyone who has any contact with adolescents Icams some- 
thing about them through observ-itiorr hue fhac obsenstton may varj 
from the casual, insensitive kind which brings forth such obvious remarks 
as ‘TJoisy bunch aren’t they’ ’ to the intelligent, perceptive sympathetic 
kind which results in understandings liI e this ‘ Nancy is not w cII accepted 
by the bo)s and girls in my room-probably because she is very self- 
centcred and ‘w on t plav ’ unless cv cry thing is done her w ay , y cc she has 
much to make her pleasing to others She is a nice looking girl and she is 
alw ap clean and attractiv e She has good manners, if she only had gener- 
“DimocV op at p 125 

“Florence E. Vickerj “Adolescent Tnteren m Social Problena Joiirrul of Edtt- 
f «*e>nj/ RwMrefc, *10 309-JI5 {I94d) 
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ous intentions Inck of them she’d be \cr\ hkible Of course, she 'uatits 
to be liked I could be sure of this c\cn tbougli I snw no signs Houcser 
I see c\idcncc of It too Nanc\ has more spending monc\ than most of the 
girls and she is ^c^) free \\ith her moncs A few di\s ngo she bought 
four girls not her particular friends cicb a bar of cindv ^ esterda^ , I 
notice she insitcd Joan and Cassic to a inoMc Is she ir\ing to bu\ their 
friendship’ She wants to be liked but she needs help m going about it tlic 
right v.'xy ' 

If one IS to come to know the indisidual adolescent \crj well througli 
observation that obscrsation must be based on an understanding of all 
adolescents and often is best if directed toward certain ends 

Newman’* describes the making of seven! scales in connection av ith the 
California Adolescent Growth Stud\, these to be used to rate the adoles- 
cent as he functions in a social situation After several forms were devised 
and used expenmentalU the final revision Seale D, was made and used 
during the last three \ cars of the stud) The points upon w Inch bov s and 
girls were rated were 


Attractiveness of appearance 
Attention to grooming 
Amount of overt acuvity 
Interest m opposite sex as shown b) 
attempts to attract attenuon 
Interest in opposite sex as shown bj 
seeking of ph) steal contacts 
Interest in opposite sex as shown b) 
hanging around them 
Interest m opposite sex as shown bj 
conversational reference 
Interest in social contacts m general 
as shown by attenaon to others 
Interest m social contacts m general 


as shown 1)) initiation of social con- 
ucts 

Seeking of adult companv 
Compliance with authoritj 
Social self-confidence 
Attenuon seeking 
Affection 

Social stimulus value 

Populantj 

Seif assertion 

Scnsitivjtv dependence on approval 
Leadership 

Group (vs Self ) interest 


The “Guess Who Technique 


The guess who technique was originated bj Hartshornc and Ma\ and 
used m their study of the nature of character It is nowadajs someumes 
used by teachers and others to discover an individuals reputation with 
members of his group Those in the group are giv en a list of desenpuv e 
sentences and asked to name the person or persons described The direc 
tions given may be of this nature 

Below we give statements or questions describing people m this class 
After each is a space for writing the name of the person described Write 


Frances Burke Newman Tbe Adolescent tn Social Croups (Stanford 
Calif Stanford Umvers ty Press 1946) pp 86 -fi 9 


University, 
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that name jn If the statement fits more tJian one person, write the names 
of all described If it fits } ou, wnte in jour own name ” 

Thus, Symonds and Jackson have devised an Identification Sheet, using 
this technique, which measures social adjustment Sample items from this 
Will illustrate the method ®* 


Fosmvt lima 

Who IS very quiet calm and possesses 
cxcrprionallj good selF-conttol^ 

WTlo IS wide-avvakc in class pays pood 
attention, always knows the place, and 
takes an active part m the class actui 
ties® 

IWio iS always friendly and help/ul es 
penally tow ard those younger or smaller 
than himself® 


Nrgatice Items 

UTio is alwajs grimaang or twitching 
his face, neck or some part of the body? 

Who is ahvays bull) me or reasme some- 
one younger and smaller than himself® 

Who IS always pushing or shoving or 
(nppmg up other people® 


Moreno's Sociemetrlc Technique 

J L Moreno has miented a special technique for arnving at the stnj<y 
rure of social relations within a group, these relationships then being dia- 
gramed in a sociogram 

First the members of a group are asked to make some kind of choice 
involving others in the group Thus a high school class may be told ‘ It 
seems advisable to divide the class into committees to work out this pres 
entation of The Merchmt of Venice In order to get committees w hose 
members work well together, I am going to ask each one of you to put 
down the names of the people jou would like to work with and also the 
names of those you w ould not w ant to work wth Make a first, second, 
and third choice Consider chose who are absent today as well as those 
who are here ” 

Or ‘ We are going to take a trip to \''incennes to see places of interest 
next Monday We are taking six cars, and w c w ould like to arrange people 
so that congenial ones are together Por down your three choices (first, 
second, and third) for the ones jou prefer to be with and also the names 
of the three } ou w ould least like lo be w ith ” 

Two examples of the sociogram are given in Figs 25 and 26 

Jenmngs emphasizes the fact that the original agreement (the com- 
mittees in the first case, the trip to Vincennes in the second) should be 
earned out and gives these principles for doing this ” 

**Percival \I Symonds and Claude E. Jackson Afeasrirernent of the Persarulity 
Adjujtntcnts of High School Ptiptlt (New korL Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College Columbtt Urmersiry 19}S),p 40 
** Helen Hall Jennings, Sociofnetry nt Group Relations (Washington American 
Council on Education 1948) p 45 
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“1 In order to carr> out as man) expressed wishes as possible, it is 
best to start with the children who haxc not been chosen at all or onl 
It is usually better to gne an unchosen pupil his own first choice 
“2 Gne ans pupil m a pair relation the highest reciprfx:atcd choice from 
bts point of MCw hts first choice if this is returned, his second if this is re- 
turned and his first IS not, or his third if this is the onl) rcaprocated choice 
on his list- 



Fi& 25 Sonogram of a tenth-grade class m soeiolog) First choices onl) are given. 
Question asVed *‘\\ e are going to form mto several commmees to snid) ^\’hat 
person in the class w otild \ ou most like to has e on j our txnnmjnec* " 


“3 If a child has received choices only from people other than the ones he 
chose, then give him his first choice 

“4 If there have been an) re|Cctions, nuke sure that no such unchosen child 
IS put -with those bo)s and girls who have asked not to be with him. 

“5 Check the final arrangements to make sure that ever) child has been 
placed with at least one of his indicated choices.” 

A sociogram will reveal a \outh’s posioon m the classroom regarding 
committee work, trips, parties, and so on, depending on what quesaons 
arc asked It will not, of course, tell uh) the students react as tho' do 
toward those thev choose and those thev reject. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongU that the sociogram data should 
be kept confidential A teacher might hurt a boy or girl immcasurablv 
by revealing his position on a sociogram 

Cook** describe a stud\ w hich shows how a soaographic studv maV 

*TJojd Allen Cook, “An Eipenmental Soaographic Studv of a Stratified lOih 

Grade CIass,“ Amenean SoctolopcaJ Rntev, 10-250-261 (1945) 


gtncrall) 
V seldom 
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be used to advantage in understanding and furthenng the social adiust- 
ment of students A tenth-grade socuj studies eJass of 44 pupils \V 3 s mven 
a blank asking for reactions to extracurricular activities and having midway 
on the blank txvo sociometnc dtrccoons *‘Give the names of your best 
friends in school ” “Gne the names of the boys and girls about your own 
age whom you don't like so well, don t care to associate with ” 

From these data a sociogram was made and studied with a view to 
finding the isolates, the pairs, the cbques, the leadere, and so on Through- 
out the next n^o years efforts were made ro bring aboar better social 



Pic 26. Sociop^iin of a tenth grade class in sociology First choices only arc given. 
Question asked ‘For our excursion to Vincennes we are going to divide the class 
into carloads of five to a car What person would you most like to have in the same 
car as you^ 

adjustments within the class Sociograms at six months intervals were used 
CO discover what changes in group rchtionships were occurring 


The Friendship Record 

Dimock used a “fnendship record” to Icam more about the adolescent’s 
social status Each student is asked to name the 10 bo)s he knows best, 
ranking them m the order of his liking Then the boy is asked to star the 
names of the four he would choose /or some special enterprise, such as 
cabin mates at camp, and so on. 
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Fwemkiijp Reojrd* 


Ibarnc of boys 
known best 

Actnincs engaged »n w^th that l) 0 > 

How ofren 
per week 


J James Barrett 

Go ro and come from school together 

5 

2H 


Pla> at recess 

2 

2 


PUj football j 

2 

4 


\hsit hwre listening to radio 

I 

2 

4 hiin hompson 

Play tt^erft-T at cecess 

/ 1 

2 


Go to Stxrat mcenng 

1 

2H 


Play football 

2 1 

4 


*Hcd]e} S Djmock, ReJmo^mng th/ Adottstm (New \orI. Assoccation Press, 
1937), p 9S 


T«sU 

There arc tests ^vhIch give information about the social adjustment of 
the adolescent. The Washbumc SociaUdjustment Inventor}, the Bell 
Adjustment Inventoi}, and the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventor) 
are three among others which deal wholly or pamallv with soaal adjust- 
mcnc. " ' 


Personal Conferences 

One of the best wavs of coming to Know anv particular boy or mrl js 
through persoml coofcrence Lite anv one else, the adolescent is u^iiv 
glad to mlK aUiut himself to a respected and ^mpathetic listener The 
OThois have found again and again that a personal conference with a 
student, requested for the purpose of obtammg information, is ahvav-s 

‘■'■O'-t personal problems, interests, 
hops for JJT^p^o^ and the like ^ 

a conference must not lie motivated b) idle cunositv Jr k when 
the fnendl}, noncntical teacher asU a teeniger about hB leOTte ttiS 
mterests hvs hobbies, his friends, and so on. m L spins of fLuThmS^t 
the teacher reall) comes to undeistaod the bo) or prl ^ 

V/HM KIND OF UFE SHOULD THE ADOLESCENT EE UVtNG, SOCIAaVT 

There arc two questions that concern US as far S.C rlra. 1 » » 

experiences arc concerned One U he hvinfr a 

wall Avar, r should he the chanccs'^re good that hw 'pli'i^'^b'^ 
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along desirable lines How cr. the adult can be most helpful if he chnfies 
not onlj his ideas of what is good now but also his concepts of what jt js 
good to become 


Whet Is the Good Life Now for Ihe Adolescent^ 

1 The adolescent should be en^o^jng wholesome companionship tn 
man)^ different kinds of actn itj 

a In plaj 

( 1 ) In pamcipatn c sports 

(2) In onlooker sports 

(3) In social gatherings such as parties 
b In w ork 

(1) In classroom activities 

(2) In all school concerns 

(3) In out of school projects 

2 The adolescent should have a best fnend or two 

5 The adolescent should belong to a wholesome group prcfcrabl) 
though not necessaril) of both bo\s and girls 
4 The adolescent should have opportunities for social sen icc-oppor- 
tunitics which are appealing enough to him so that he takes on rcsponsi- 
biht) from personal choice and w ith a real sense of w anting to help others 


What Should the Adolescent Be or Become Sociolly? 


*1116 adolescent is developing into an adu!t» and the kind of life he Incs 
in his teens wnl! incvitabU pb) a strong part m molding him into the kind 
of adult he will be sociallv and otherwise Since he is in the process of 
beco7mng, it is important that his leaders know w hat he should become 
The ideal might be indicated m this wa) 


Person tc penon Hehnonsl ipt 


Know ledge and skills 


Amtude toward others 


Sccuntj and independence 


Sen« of rcsponsibiliij 


Easv g* od manners, good conv crsationa/i^r 
tactfut manv interests m common with 
others 

Likes mosc people appreciates rhern for tbar 
real worth fncndl) lindb gcnctoin 
hearted 

Self assured and at case in large or small 
groups. Not undulv dependent upon others 
for afTection attennon or assistance 

Respects his obligations to others in the waj 
of debts, appointments, and the I kc 
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Larger Social Reliuonshtps 

Appreciates the values of group planning and 
action. Contributes his best with fall aware- 
ness of nghts of others 
Does hts full share of work, pleasant, appre- 
ciame of the efforts of others 
Fncndlj, considerate, helpful 
Interested m his community, accepts com- 
munity responsibiht) 

Interested m the welfare of all peoples Tries 
to weigh world problems intelligent!) and 
without prejudice Wilhng to make sacn- 
fices for the good of a large number 

THE TEACHER CAN FURTHER ADOLESCENT SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
The teacher can do a great deal in his classes to further the social de- 
velopment of his students He should, to begin with, represent the socially 
w ell-adjustcd person himself— not pnmanl) to set a good example although 
that has some importance, but because what he is, believes, and docs in- 
fluences the mode of social interaction m the classroom The fnendliness, 
respect for others, and social grace of the members of a class to some tx- 
tent at least reflect what the leader is, and for mans students the effect is 
long-lasting, particularly if the teacher is the kind students tend to hero- 
worship 

He should realize that a democraoc situanon is the best one for good 
social growth This means that he must have something better in the 
classroom than the “teacher decrees— students obc)” procedure The 
teacher’s behanor must show recogmtion of the fact that these students 
ha\e intelligence and judgment, along with a considerable understanding 
of their owTi and each other’s needs and can make good contributions to 
the general w elf are There must be recognition also of the fact that there 
should be a place for group decision and action as well as for individual 
decision and action 

The teacher should understand the importance of social intercourse to 
the adolescent and not be cntical of soaabilitv of the teen ager sort A 
high school teacher who rcalK understands adolescents and enjojs work- 
ing with them got on a suburban bus one Saturda) afternoon, tired from 
shopping and glad of the opportunin to relax, w hen at a bus stop, a crowd 
of teen-agers got on, bo)s and girls of about fifteen or sixteen The bus 
became a bedlam, with shovnng loud laughter, and noisy conversation 
The thought came to the teachers mind ‘ How disturbing the) arc* How 
nois)» How sill)’” And \ct at the same time she knew that her attitude 


Committees and other group 
meetings 

Adjustment to cowotkets 

Attitude toward neighbors 
Attitude tow ard communit) 

Attitude tow ard vv ofld affairs 
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%\ as wrong, that she should not judge adolescents by their effect on adults 
She kne^\ that she was Seeing something normal and wholesome, albeit 
discomfiting to her at the moment 

A considerable amount of social freedom should be alloa\ ed m the class- 
room Some college students a^cre observing a high school class vvith the 
intention of discovering which students were well adjusted and which 
socially ill adjusted They returned from the observation with little in 
their notes, for, as the) said, “What can ) ou find out about a person’s 
social adjustment when he does nothing but sit stiffly in lus seat, raising 
his hand w hen he know s the answer to a question, reciting w hen he is called 
upon^” 

Some departure from the traditional ngidity of the classroom situation 
is certami) necessary 1 / the students are to have full opportunity to Jeam 
how to get along coopcntnely and well in 2 nonsclected group This is 
not a recommendation for hcense It is rather saying that adolescents 
should have opporrumi) to work together vvjib the easy informality that 
can he characteristic of a group who respect one another and see purpose 
and interest in what is being done 

Finally jt should be noted that it is entirely possible m the classroom to 
help students develop the true spirit of brotherhood Evidence is given in 
this account 

“Nancy Gaffney taught us mathematics— and respect for one another 
“Protestant, Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and Jewish— we were de- 
scended from parents who were Italian S)nan, Polish, American, Hun- 
garian, Czechoslovakian, German and Dutch We were white and Negro 
“And the unfounded prejudices we brought with us from our homes 
and our neighborhoods were revealed thru our petty snobbishness and 
antagonisms 

‘Ir vias a fevi months after vve bad been brought together from all 
parts of the at) as Cleveland s first Major Work Group, in the middle of 
the second semester of the seventh grade, that she began her campaign 
for the formation of a homeroom club to include all 22 of us So subtle 
was her propaganda that, on the day the formal proposal was made, each 
of us w as convnnced that the idea had originated with him 
‘ We planned skating parties and sledding parties, wiener roasts, and 
outings At Tony Caruso’s, after an exciting tw o hours of sledding one 
ev enmg, we feasted on Italian spaghetti and veal cutlets-and u e learned 
that Ton) ’s people were kind and good, warmhearted and hospitable 
We learned the same about Effie Lee Aloms’ folks who, tho tlicir skin w as 
black, w ere no different from the Panuskas, the Ccchs, the Abookires, or 
the Mativetsl^s 

"Sanford E Rosen ‘‘Not Out of Books NBA /oumA, 1949. p 344 
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‘Before mam ceks had passed mc M ere eagerl> discussing our differ- 
ences of religion famil) custom, and origin w ith complete naturalness 
We ere crow mg up with the realization that w e w ere part of Amenca s 
partiallv rwlized dream of human shanng and cooperation and under- 
standing 

* She taucht us mathematics-and self reliance and self respect. 

‘ Whenes cr one of our group met w iih failure m tr\ ing to achie\ e an 
all important goal like the basketball team or a position on the newspaper 
staff or the honor socieu. Miss Gaffnev seemed to know it almost at the 
moment the blow struck She would imite the despondent joungster to 
chat w ith her after class If the mere rclanng of ‘the great traged\ ’ to her 
was not enough to dispel the feeling of dejection, a reminder of past suc- 
cesses a tale of herself in a similar situation, or a pat on the shoulder with 
an I know ) ou II make it the next time’ smile did the job 

‘ Inad\crtcntU she let us know that failure was as much a part of life 
as mumph and that he was wise who profited from disappointment— 
and used it as a spur to future effort 
‘ More often, howescr it was conceit, not infenont\ feelings, that had 
to be conquered None of us can recall that she ever put us to shame pub- 
licK or that she submerged our overbearing actions with a campaign to 
show how irtsignificanc vie were 

‘She mcfcU looked about for the most popular among the older stu 
dents in the school and mformaUj let us reveal to her and to ourselves 
their traits of modestj and self reliance that helped them wm their manv 
fnends 


“She was eager to help us with our class assignments, but never let us 
use her as a crutch She w ould not tell us the answ cr She mcrelv asked 
a senes of questions that invarubl) led us directly to the core of the prob- 
lem and suggested related ideas 

Our mouils would drop in astomshment as the solution came to us 
suddenU and almost mss-enousls Then she would nod with a smile and 
sav . ‘Sec v ou kmew how to do it all the time, didn t y ou” 

“S^ic taucht us mathenuncs— and reverence. 

“Wien Qiatles Traina died and the sobnetj of permanent separation 
from one of our numlier scnied lihe a pall upon us Miss Gafines accom 
pn ed m to h.s home Tliere amid the soils and tears of familt and fnends 
she d d wlia- she could to h'lp liereased parents looh to God for solace 
^le aided m to recall our own gornl fonune in hasinj known Chatlcs- 
f. r he had entertained u, for hours with his humorom canoons and the 
ta'n he wtj\c around diem 


“S'lc ilios cd us also tmw to respect the faith of our fathers, and 
eser th- < ppom nits presen'ed i-self she eneouraped our parents 
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US to the Sundav schools of their choice She nc\ er spoke of religion to the 
two families of ‘atheists’ among us Even lack of formal faith is to be re- 
spected m a dcmocrac} 

‘ She taught us mathematics— and friendship 

‘When the three yean had passed bv and we moved on to high 
school, our dub remained intact Later when some of us went to universi- 
ties and others found employment, we held semi annual meetings 
“All thru the war wc were in constant touch with each other thru 
Nancy Gaffnej When one of us suflfered bereavement or won some 
special honor, Nanc\ would be there— calling on us or stopping in to say 
‘hello’ to our folks, if w e w ere not m tow n 
“Today we are merchants dentists housewives, physicians artists, 
laborers, ministers and engineers, and wc live in all parts of the United 
States Nanc\ GalTncy still teaches still inspires m the same schoolroom 
‘Ccrtamly her contributions toward good cmzenship and richer, more 
meaningful lives for us to whom her humble efforts have meant so much 
extend far beyond the classroom She is making the most of her sacred 
responsibility toward the lives she influences as noble teacher and dear 
friend ’’ 


ALL-SCHOOL PROMOTION OF GOOD SOCIAL LIVING 

The school is ideal for helping the adolescent in his social development 
if for no other reason than that it is the gathering place for large numbers 
of teen agers who are amenable to the direction and guidance of the 
faculty 

The Generol Spirit of fhe School 

Schools differ greatly m the attitude of administration toward teacher, 
teacher toward student and student toward student In one school the 
teachers are so much interested in the welfare of their students as people 
chat if one were to call a teacher m Ins evening leisure hours to discuss 
some student s problem there w ould be no resentment of the infringement 
on his free rime This feeling of kindly interest in the welfare of others 
seems to be present in all of the social relationships within the school 
sy stem 

In another school great importance is given to strict routines, consider 
able formality of behav lor, and strong autocratic control on the part of the 
teachers Here conformity is of first importance and there arc few oppor- 
tunities for the easy sociability among the boys and girls that a more re 
laxed atmosphere permits 
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The school that best funhers the adolescent’s social development is 
one \ihcre the adults in the school system have a kindly, friendly, coopera- 
tive attitude toward one another and toward the students and where they 
realize that the adolescent should be hving a wholesome social life m the 
school as well as outside. 


The Type of Teachers 

Miss X IS the kind of teacher high schools ought to have Although she 
IS unreservedly interested in her students and concerned with their wel 
fare, the) are not her whole life She has many adult social interests and 
concerns outside of the classroom The students are her friends, but they 
are not her only friends She is successful as a teacher, but this is not the 
only reason for her feelings of worth Perhaps all of this helps to explain 
\\h) Miss X can look upon her students as fnends and can treat them as 
friends, for they are not of such moment to her personally that her sense of 
well-being nses or falls with thcir treatment of her Though what is im- 
portant to them is often not important to her, she feels no need to dis- 
parage or disregard their interests Though what they do could interfere 
with comfort or ideas of propriety (for adults), she maintains without 
effort a spirit of live and let live 

But perhaps this does not sufficiently explain why Miss X is so good 
for a school that is trying to foster social adjustment It may be rather 
that Miss X knows each of her students as a person and gives him that 
consideration which is the right of another individuality It may be, also, 
the fact that Miss X has no desire to dominate, believes in the interchange 
of opinion and encourages a friendly, informal atmosphere in her class- 
room 

Whatever the cause, Miss \ docs promote the students’ social 
wclfarc-both purposeful!) and by the fact that she is the kind of person 
sllC IS 

Miss Y, m contrast, is the wrong kind of teacher as far as the students’ 
social welfare is concerned Inevitably she judges her students b) what is 
proper for adults or comfonablc for them As a result she looks with dis- 
approval upon much student social behavior which is nctuall) normal and 
good Then, too, Miss ^ is a despot She believe that it is her task to keep 
the students bus) at w hat she thinks is good for them and to enforce strict 
discipline Her classrooms are models of good deportment— if quiet, strict 
attention to business and ngid following of rules arc one’s aim But it 
w ould be difficult to find m Miss Y an) influence for good if one is looking 
for the extension of friendliness, consideration for indn idualit) , or grow th 
m social techniques 
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Opporlunihcs for Social Inleraclion 

It IS probibly enough here nictelj to suggest sonic of the out-of-class 
oppommities which do supply the means to social groM'th 

1. Recreation — parties, dances, picnics, carnivals mixers 

2 Trips— such as excursions to places of historical interest, industnal cen- 
ters, big cities, and the like 

3 Participation in gov emment. 

4 Clubs and other extracurricular activmes 

5 'iVork experiences m or outside of the school, but under some school 
supervision 

6 Social service projects 

7 Cafeteria facilities where students may ear together in inviting sur- 
roundings 

8 Places to lounge Adolescents like to gather before school at noon, or 
after school and just talk 

9 The home room and its social development possibilities 

10 Leadership expenence for many 

Opporfirndies For Developing Saeial Techniques 
There are a number of social techniques and social knowledges which 
are rather easily acquired and which mike social intercourse more pleas 
ant Some adolescents need no help in regvd to this, for their parents and 
their out-of-school activities provide sufficient learning Others, however, 
do not have suffiaent opportuni^ and will attain these Jearmngs only at 
too great effort or only partially For these the school should provide w ays 
m which students may leam the social conventions, learn to dance, get 
help in dressing ittnctively, perhaps get some practice m putting on par- 
ties suitable to the home circumstances 
Hutson and Kov ar had 2,ld3 senior high school students give them data 
on problems in regard to social poise These are reported in Table 16 
Often these lemmings can best be integrated with the work of some 
course-that is manners w ith English and with home economics, dancing 
with phvsical education, and so on But other ways are possible Thus, 
at the University High School, University of Minnesota, a unified arts 
course runs through the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades Among the 
most popiihr activities are telephone conversations between boys and girls, 
how to ask for, to accept, and to refuse a dare, learning games for parties 
pmctiong dance steps, making introductions, illustrating the correct w ay 
for boys and girls to walk on streets and enter theaters, and so on ** 

"Louise T MacKenzie Group Action in Personality Developmcnr” School Re- 
view, 56 484-488 (1948) 
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Table 16 Problems or Xdolescevts ts Record to Sochl PotsE* 


— 

Boy 

.5 

Girls 


\cs 

No 

Yes 

No 

Do ^ou fed at ease in introduan* people' 

57 1 

40 Rt 

69 4 

29 3 

In general, is it difficult for you to carry on a conversa 
tion »jrh the opposirc sex’ 

38 9 

57 7 

36 7 

61 1 

Arc you afraid lest you make a mistake at a social 
affair’ 

50 9 

45 3 

54 8 

42 5 

Are there some members of your dass whose compe 
tency and fearlessness in soaal affairs make you fed 
inferior and inadequate’ 

1 

j 43 3 

SO 2 

51 4 

43 2 

To boys Do you fed at ease m asking a girl to anend 
some soaal affair with you' 

To boys Docs it bother you much to walk across ths 
floor and ask a girl for the next dance’ 

To girls Have you ever wanted to ask a boy to takt 
you to a dance, but didn't do it, because “it isn’t 
being done”’ 

To prls Docs it bother you if boys don’t “cut in” on 
you at a dance’ 

44 7 ' 

J"' 

1 

47 1 

41 4 

41 7 

16 2 

50 4 

71 4 


• Pcraval W Hutson and Dan R Ktn-ar, “Some Problems of Senior hich school 
Pupils tn Their Soaal Rccrcanoo,” Eduaiumal AdmmriTstum and 28 50J- 

519 (1942) 

t “J'o answer” accounts for lack of 100 per cent. 

3 

Help in Particular Soclol Problems 

An) one Mho has met with groups of bo)s and girls will know that 
inentabU they ha\ c problems m regard to their associations w ith others 
which they wish to discuss It is regrettable that the school doesn’t make 
possible more discussion groups under adequate leadership Gasses in 
family relationships, too are often >-aluablc to the student m verbalizing 
social adjustment difficulties and offenng solutions, and the library' can be 
of service by' making asailable the many books m this field 

Special Help for the Ma1ad|usfed 

There are not manv adolescents who can be considered near perfection 
in their social adjustment, but there are a goodly number w ho are fairlv' 
VI ell adjusted and w ho w ill continue to make progress if nothing occurs to 
impede them. In addition to these, unfortunately, there are those who 
arc seriously maladjusted socially They are 
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1 The boy or girl who because of an onplcasing personality is reicctcd h\ 

his fellows ^ 

2 The boy or girl who for other rtasons is so rejected 

3 The boy or girl who seenungl^ chooses to be compjetelv solitary and 

unsocial ^ 

4 The boy or girl who because of obnoxious traits arouses dissension and 
mistrust 

5 TTie boy or girl who because of shyness makes few social contacts or is 
ill at ease m social situations 

6 Tlie boj or girl who is antisocial 

What should be done for such adolescents’ Our first answer is a caution 
Be slow to make n direct attack on social inadequacy with the boy or girl 
personally An awkward approach, a blunt disparaging statement, or the 
very fact that the deficiency has been recognized by the teacher mat 
heighten the very insecurity , aloofness, or antagonism w hich the teacher is 
tr\ mg to lessen 

Unless the teacher is sure of his skill, it is better to depend upon more 
general means of helping the socially maladjusted 
Make opportunity for the maladjusted boy or girl to enter situations 
which demand an attempt at social adjustment but which arc not such as 
to result meMtibly m failure for him Small committee groups where he 
can makx a contribution are helpful Haung the student work m a small 
group where there arc some who are berrer adjusted than he and some 
at ho are less avell adjusted may be effective. 

Sometimes one student can help another Ruth Cunningham writes 
“Often there are others m the group who can help the left-out child to 
find his place in the group *Dig sisters,’ seatniates, fellow committee mem- 
bers, partners on a field trip may nil be used to this end 
“A w ord of caution may' be in order here Pairing tw o rejected children 
IS seldom successful Usually the only result is that the rejected ones arc 
merely rejected as a pair 

“And pairing the rejected child w ith the most popular is no more suc- 
cessful Both are unconiforrablc during the enforced companionship 
‘ It has been our experience m conducting a senes of experiments in a 
number of classrooms that no child is totally rejected In cierxonc in the 
group, jvLst as no child is totilh accepted In exervonc m the group The 
discerning teacher max find a child who docs not strongly reject Johnny 
and set the stage for the tx\ o to get to know each other 

** Ruth Curtningliam and associates, "JoJumj Docsn i Belong’ " A F/i Jo irrul, 5S 379, 

19^8 
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WHAT CAN THE COMMUNITY DO? 

We shall discuss the communitj's responsibihtes m another chapter 
(Chapter U) Let us only suggest here that the community which is 
fully auarc of its responsibilities to youth makes atailable to them n^^ny 
opportunities for wholesome social living One example will be given 
Columbia, South Carolina, has a youth memorial center, a living memorial 
to those killed in the Second World War 

“A committee, made up of student representatives, was formed to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of creating )ust such a place These were farsighted 
youngsters, auarc of their limitations as well as their abilities 

‘ From the \ ery start, they knew they wanted a center run by the 
students uith the aid of some adult director who was not a teacher And 
they were firm on the point that the enterprise was to be free of any city 
politics What they had in mind could never be organized without the 
CO operation and approval of grownups, so the committee compiled a 
list of the different kinds of people they wanted for an advisory board 
No professional organizer could hate been more shrewd and calculating 
m picking types essential to the needs of the center 
“As the committee saw ic, the advisory board should include a liberal- 
minded clergyman, a member of some city club such as the Rotary oi 
Kiwinis, a representative of the YMCA and one from the YWCA, one 
city official, an important member of a local soft drink bottling com- 
pany , the mother of a studenr, preferably wealthy, and a teacher or prin 
cipal, from the educational system 

'In their mental blueprints, they envisioned a building with an audi 
tonum for plays as well as dances, a game room, a snack bar, craft sho| 
and library. 

With the plans for fund raising, an outline of organization, and a hs 
of advisors and work committees m hand, the students went around th' 
city trving to get someone to sponsor them There are people in Co 
lumbia who arc not proud of the record of those few weeks, bccaus 
bo\s and girls were turned down all over town The city recreation offic 
said. No Tlic \ MCA said No Tlic YWCA said. No They piled up 
stack of refusals which sliould have been discouraging enough to inak 
them drop the whole thing 

‘Instead thev launched a two-day, door to-door campaign and at th 
end of the fortv -eight hour penod had a total of twelve hundred dollar 
With this concrete evidence that the project had the support of sorr 
adults thev started the circuit again It was the USO which finally sai 

Frederica \oung “\outh Mcmonal Center” Womm'tlii 
pp J? J9 SO 1947 
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that part of their building could be turned over to the students Tlie coni 
mittee raced to spread the news The) hired an exccutue director, AIiss 
Betty Crews, tvhose job during the last four 5 ears has become e\ er) thing 
from business manager, judge of a yo-)o contest, jitterbug expert and 
Wizard of snack-bar finance, to big sister of thousands 

“Now that they had a definite place to go, the students drew up rules 
for behavior, selected the names to match the t) pes of people they \v anted 
for the advisory board, elected committees from each school and were 
ready to have their first night ar the teen canteen 

“Parc of their money went toward bu)ing tables for games, part to- 
wards records and a record player It was at this time they bought their 
first recording of ‘Let’s Take the Long Way Home w hich has since be- 
come a tradition at eleven o’clock closing time 

"The two year period that the canteen was in the USO building w as 
acknowledged a success b) the students and their ciders The undertone 
of worry on the part of adults soon turned to outspoken praise Con- 
trary to some expectations, the young people didn’t rum the buildmg, 
they didn’t leave the canteen and run wild on the streets, didnc stop 
doing their homework or scorn their homes as places to entertain friends 
Sxiccess didn't go to their heads, though it did cause a few older fore- 
heads to crinkle with wonder 

“But these were determined joung people They had started ofT want 
mg a place of their own and, while grateful for the co operation of the 
USO, the)' still aimed at a place of their own In the spring of 1946, thev 
launched a building campaign which will Jong be remembered m Co 
lumbia They were out to construct a living mcmonal, a memorial created 
by youth, for youth in honor of those, just slightly older than themselv cs, 
w ho had been killed m the war 

‘ The impact on the cit) was shattering Their stor) wxis simple, the) 
told It sincerely And they told it cvcrvwvhcrc Descending on the town 
m a mass movement, they hard!) missed a person of the 71 000 popula- 
tion Within two weeks the) had amassed thirt\-t\\o thousand dollars 
This was not the largest amount ever collected, but it represents a greater 
number of individual donations than anj other campaign m the history 
of Columbia 

‘ Ir w as a bad time to tlunk of building Materials w ere snil scarce and 
costs high, but the people who had laughed ar this 'flash in thc-pan’ idea 
m ’+4 were not laughing in ’46 The) were doing cvci^Tliing thc\ could 
to help 

* Part of a tract of land which had been given to the cit) for rccrtation 
purjvoscs was turned over to the center The contractor overlooked lus 
normal profit, the count) gave 5 L 000 , steel and hardware were secured 
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wealthy mother from the advisor}’ board con- 
block By the nme everyone ^\as through, there 

was a $90,000 building 

“The Youth Memorial Center was opened m January 1948, but tnc 
dedication ceremony was barely over before the murmur of a few re- 
maining skepucs could be heard ‘Now that they have it, will they ever 

useit^’ , . 

“Use It they do from 3 30 until 6, and 7 30 to 11 P M Membership 
cards are fifty cents a semester or one dollar a year A constant flow of 
}outhful traffic passes through the center’s vide front doors on week- 
day afternoons, but it is Friday and Saturday mghts vhen about five 
hundred teen agers come to the canteen with eager anticipation Spread 
out between the game room, snack bar and auditorium, e\en this num- 
ber doesn’t make the budding overcrowded, and each group seems to be 
doing exactly what it wants to do 

* What the center stands for vanes with different }oungstejrs and the 
different things they do there For some, jt is a miniature country clot 
with weekly dances To others, it is the corner drugstore dressed m nett 
glory, and to still another group, a family rumpus room where you car 
fit all the people you want and make all the noise you care to 
“There arc check rooms for coats, there’s a powder room, and there’; 
a dance floor w ith room enough to tt} out new steps And what make; 
It better than any other place is that there’s nothing new or fnghtening 
For all its gaiety and excitement, this is still the center, these are fnend 
dancing near by Eteiyone knows just what to expect, what to do Thej 
can all relax and have a good time. 

‘ But Saturda) isn’t just dance night In the game room you’ll find som 
intense pool playing going on The room has atmosphere low hangifl; 
bnght lights, comments from the sidelines as each player makes a shoi 
This IS as much fun as the comer poolroom, and has the added advantag 
of being a place no parent objects to 

“Ping-pong draws its own crowd of enthusiasts Those for whom 
good cienmg is spelled m terms of a hard fast game can stand way bac 
and smash away without e\er a worr} of knocking into furniture, mai 
nng the wallpaper or breaking the family’s best tase 
‘ The snack bar is a teen-ager’s dream come true Here they can ord( 
ICC cream cones sodas, milk shakes, sundaes, soft dnnks Everx thing 
made with a heavy hand, for the fountain bo}s are students Paid fift 
cents an hour to work behind the counter, the} are taught b} a represei 
tativc of an ice-cream compan}, and to expert directions they add the 
own }Outhful intuition bom of teen-age appetites ^ 

The fountain bo} s are rcall} learning something constructive Tho 
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who do wen are recommended for part time employment m dru*»storcs 
throughout the cit)' They are taught the ways of sanitation, that they 
hive to be polite even when mobbed and that the prize usually goes to 
the one vv ho can combine good work with speed 

“Though the only ones paid for their labor, excepting the director, 
the fountain boys are not the onlyr working members of the canteen 
Committees are appointed for such jobs as checjung membership cards 
at the door, keeping the record machine going and maintaining order on 
the dance floor One of the rules of the center is that every one must help 
out m any capacity when needed 

“Not that the duties are very pressing Sometimes they' arc very wel- 
come, particularly for those youngsters who haven’t yet learned the ait 
of social conversation, even with people their own age A tongue-tied boy 
finds an hour spent play'ing the records gives him a chance to talk to many’ 
people and i good srarr on new friendships A girl on the door com- 
mittee forgets her shyness while she’s busy’ checking cards and answer- 
ing the greetings of all comers 

“Discipline is pretty much group discipline on the parr of all There 
arc hard and fast rules against gambling or dnnking and these are en- 
forced, not by the two sets of parents who arc invited each cv'cnlng as 
hosts and hostesses, but by the young people themselves There hasn’t 
been a fight in three years because the law, established by the students, 
says that at the first sign of a fight the center will be closed and ev cry one 
Will leave All their nilcs are Tike that A little sterner pcrhips than if 
made bv adults, and applied with a hand of iron by the same people who 
obey them 

“Parents with children w ho use the canteen arc onlv part of the adults 
now chanting the center's praises A juvenile court judge recommends 
attendance for problem youngsters brought before him The Junior 
League has assumed rcsponsibili^ for staffing the check rooms Business 
women, some of whom have worked i full day, take over the cash regis- 
ter at night The ’phone rings, and a mm who has no children of hts own 
asks if there is something he couW do to help 

"It started out as something only the young people believed in Today 
It IS nor just a beautiful building, but a project the citv has taken to its 
heart Columbia believes m the Vouth Alcmonal CXmcr. It believes m 
the y outh who made it possible/’ 

Remlnhcenees 

1 What w ere the fads of > our peer group m } our adolescent davs? 

2 Did j ou belong to a * crow d'’’ U'hat w« its membership* ^VTiat advan- 
tages did It hav c for j ou* What disadvantages* 
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3 ■\Vhat social cxpienences did jou ha\e lo high school- Were they soffi- 
cient- 

4 "What in > OUT home life -was ouisttndingly good m making > ou social- 

5 Did )ou feel that the loiver economic classes m \our high school Mere 
less well treated and had fewer desirable opportunities than did the upper- 

6 Did >ou ha%e one ‘best fnend” all through high school’ How did he or 
she contribute to your well-bemg and happiness’ 

7 Did >ou hate an) teacher m high school who seemed unusuall) success- 
ful in promoting social adjustment in his or her class Describe that teachers 
tfork 

8 Were there an) social erpenences that )ou had an insufficiency oP In 
what way did the Uck afiect you’ 

Observation 

\ Visit a high school party Evaluate the capcnence for those present. 
Would those who were too shy to come hate felt welcomed and happy if 
thet had been there’ 

2 Visit some adolescent “hangout” such as a drugstore popular wnth teen- 
agers \Vhat do the adolescents do* Is there any supers ision’ Is the experience 
a wholesome one’ Does it hate any disadtantages’ 

3 Visit a club meeting What opporrumnes do you find there for social 
detelopment* 

4 Visit a place w'here a great mans adolescents congregate, as at a teen 
center Look for speafic mstances of differences m social aggressiveness, m 
social interests, and m soaal acceptabdity 

Partidpetien 

1 Get data and prepare a sociogtam for some high school class , 

2 Prepare a few iterm for a ‘guess who” test. Combine with those of the 
other class members. A comminee should edit and organize these and then, if 
possible, git c the test to some high school class. In repomng the results, num 
bers may be used instead ol the students’ names. 


General Discussion 

1 \\’hat evidence do we find in this citt of the importance of the peer 
culture to the adolescent* 

2 Uliat docs this citt do, outside of the school, to git e the adolescent good 
wKial eapencnces* 

3 Can the social stratificauon of students m the high school be modified 

4 Do you agree wnh Smer Lucina’s conclusions as to host boys differ from 
prls in attitudes toward best fneods* 

5 Should a school tiy to break op cbques’ 
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6 Do you bebcve that e\ etj boy and girl should be a member of a mixed 
crowd for his best good’ 

7 Do you agree that adoje^ents can be cruel to their age mires’ 

8 Explain hou it happens that a boy or girl may move from popularity 
into a no more than tolerated posiaon among his peers as he goes from the 
seventh and eighth grades into senior high school 

9 Consider Kuhfen and Eecs fist of desirable personality' characteristics. 
Are these characteristics the same as those found most desirable m adults’ 

10 What different questions might be asked m getting data for a sociogram’ 

11. How may a sociogram best be used by the teacher to help adolescents’ 

12. Consider Cook’s study Specifically what would a teacher do to change 
the social make-up of a class’ To what extent is this desirable’ 

13 Give some very concrete soggesaons as to what the teichcr might do 
to promote democracy in classroom and school 

14 Describe any socially ma(ad|usted adolescents you have known 


Movies 

j4re You Popular? Coronet Films, 10 mm , color, 1947 
Brotherhood of Man, Brandon Films, 10 mm, color, 1946 
Shy Guy, Coronet Films, 13 min , b it w and color, 1947 
Yon and Your Friends, Association Films, iO min , b & « , 1946 
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Chapter 6. HETEROSEXUAL ADJUSTMENT 


‘ What do y ou ^\ ant from life^ 

Let any tjpical high school stmor ans^ver that question and he \wlJ 
probably say “A good job, a happ^ marnage ’ 

Then turn to any person of forty or fifty and ask him what in his 
opinion makes for a happy life and he, too, is rather sure to put among 
the top essentials a happ\ marriage Or put the question to a chiatrist 
He Will doubtless include m his list a happy marriage as well as a whole- 
some attitude tow ard sex 

This w Quid be reason enough for us to be concerned w ith the adoles- 
cent s heterosexual adjustment— that it is an important requisite for a suit- 
able marital choice and a successful marriage But it is not the only reason 
We are equally interested m having the adolescent be happy in his grow- 
ing up and in hanng him make the most of y ears that can be very w onder- 
ful It IS therefore important char we have both the good judgment and 
the ability so to set the stage when necessary and manipulate the environ- 
ment that tus heterosexual relationships may actually be of the kind to 
make life joy ous and good for him More than that, since we are interested 
in understanding him in order that our associabons with him may be 
pleasant and helpful, it is imperamc then that we understand all phases 
of his development heterosexual being among the most important 

What do we mean by good heterosexual development? First of all, 
we mean that the adolescent will accept his sex role and be reasonably 
satisfied with the wa\ he fulfills it The boy will not long to be a girl, 
the girl will not long to be a boy^ Each will accept and find happiness in 
the mode of life of his ow n sex The boy, whatev er shortcomings he might 
find if he compared himself with the most masculine of his sex, accepts 
himself as he is and feels sufficiently imscu/ine Similarly , the girl regards 
heisclf as adequate Second, wc mean that an adolescent will reach adult- 
hood understanding the biological basis of reproduction, realizing the 
place of sex stimulation sex interests, and sex activity in a well balanced 
wholesome life with attitudes toward sex that make for good mental 
health, and possessing the ideals and standards which will give sex an im 
portance and a spirituality bevond the purelv physical Third, wc mean 
that the adolescent will come to find the other sex attractive and be at- 
tractive to them that he will pass pleasantly through the penod of fall- 
ing easily m love and out of love and that before leaving his teens or 
159 
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shordv thereafter he mil come to the point of being able to love one 
person deeph, « holeheartedl) , and faithfollv Finallj, ne mean that the 
adolescent vaW grow up able to meet the other sex on terms of equabtj' 
in companionship in business, and in ci\ ic affairs 
We have stressed here sthat the adolescent should become as an adult. 
It must be made clear, houetcr, that it is not the end result alone which 
we are interested m The process of growing up heterosexuallj should 
be good in itself Good companionship with members of the other sex, 
such grow ing aw arenas and understanding of one’s sex feelings as to add 
to one’s sense of ali\ eness and make one realize how strong are the feehngs 
that bind people together in the world, an enlargement of one’s own 
abiht) to feel and express tender emotions— these are experiences which 
contribute gteatl) to one’s pleasure in h\ing and to one’s sense that hving 
IS worth while 

HETEROSEXUAL INTERESTS 


The Importance of Heterosexual Interests to the Adolescent 


If wc want statistics on the importance of heterosexual interests to the 
adolescent, wc can turn to Jones, who reports that m an m\cstJgaaon of 
what senior bo\s and girls talk about 41 per cent of the bojs and 61 per 
cent of the girls said that thej talked often or ter\' often about having 
dates ’ Or w c can look at the answ er of the 2,000 bo) s in Fleegc’s stud) ' 
w hen thc> w cre questioned about their topics of conv ersation the tw o 
highest m favor arc "sports’ and "girls” 

But w c rcall) don’t need statistics An) one has but to recall his owm 
adolescence to realize of what major importance seem the earl)r shjmesses 
and excitements of the first adolescent attractions, to realize how pleasant 
and exhilarating is work when congenial bo)s and girls arc doing it to- 
gether, how overshadowing to all other events a date can be, hovv sweet 
vs Vosc -aKan, Viow tormenting its dilhculties, how comfort- 

ing the knowledge that one has an attentive bo) fnend or an admiring 
prl fnend-and to realize too, how distressing it ma\ be for the bo) or the 
prl who IS not attractive and who does not participate m the gav teen age 


The adolescent is drawn into heterosexual interests bv the excitements 
and stimulations initiated bv the glandular changes of pubcm , but mind, 
l>od), and emotions soon become absorbed m the feelings and activities 


In'c" MI)™"”'"'''"'’”"’' " Applt<on^„„^„fo, 
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involved m assocnuon with the other sex Some adolescents mo;e 
smoothly into the sphere of heterosexuality, and their problems are but 
the temporary and not too serious ones such as quarrels ivith the boy 
friend or girl friend, and the like Other adolescents enter this stage of 
their growth slowly and awkwardly, caking a Jong time to achieie some 
of the Jjghrsomeness and ease that come so readily to others Some resist 
their growing sex interests and cling to their childhood associations and 
activmes Some mature so earij in their ps) cJioJogical acceptance of cbeir 
sex role that they may settle down into a mature relationship before thej 
are out of their teens 


Avffftge Rating I'l'is high) 


Social Sdf'* Confidence - 

ftjpuloi fy — 

Soc al St mu1u« Value -* 

Fro 27 Social ratings of a welfth grade boy lUastmmg diffcrentiaoon of behar/or si 
company of the ni o sctcs (From F B Newman Tie AJoleteent m Social Croups, 
Applied Psycholog> Monograph No 9, Stanford Unnersity, 1945 published for 
American Psychological Assocution p 41 ) 



For almost any adolescent, howetcr, the adjustment to the other sex 
tmolves a certain amount of beginning awkwardness In some cases there 
IS shyness, self-consciousncss, and cten blushing the presence of the 
other sex being desired jec painful In other cases behaiior while not ob- 
viously uncertain is on a trial and error basis, the adolescent not being 
his ordinary self because he is not sure of bow what he does will be ac- 
cepted and nor sure of just w hat he should do to be highly pleasing 
Figure 27 gives the social ratings of a senior bo) in the presence of ^ 
girls as compared with his ratings when with boys, showing that even 
well along in adolescence there is soli a seeming lack of case and sc!f*con- 
fidence in the presence of the other sex as far as some— and probably manj 
—adolescents arc concerned 
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As one fourteen-) car old lad says , t i t nnu 

• I have trouble wtth the g.rk I can't get along u.th them d™ 
why, but they ignore me Maybe tts because I am too bashful and don 
go near them or ask them to go to parties It makes me feel very blue 


Social-sex Development 


The best picture uc have of the adolescent at various stages of his 
social sex development comes from Campbell in a study attempting to 
define describe, and measure the social sex segment of child dciclop- 
ment Data as presented m Table 17 \icrc denied through the obsena- 
tions of recreational groups uiih a membership of 43 girls and 59 boys, 
aged file to seventeen There were paired observers, not always to- 
gether, and the process w as repeated annually for three succcssiv e y cars 
It will be noticed again here, as has been discussed earlier in regard to 
physical development, that gitls develop earlier than boys in their sexual 
matunng and correspondingly become interested m boys earlier than 
boys become interested m girls One of the authors was ashed to give a 
talk to a )omc meeang of several ninth grade home rooms The committee 
which had arranged for the program was composed, as it happened, of 
three girb and two boys and the topic finally suggested for the talk was 
one that the girls had insisted upon It was ‘ Should We Go Steady*” 
The speaker smiled to himself when he saw the group of about 90 boys 
and girls For the girls were in many cases very poised grown up looking 
young ladies highly conscious of their appearance, mouths delicately Iip 
sticked, sweaters and skirts collegiate rather than childish hair shmmgly 
groomed In contrast, the majority of the boys were very much little boys 
who looked as if they had some ome to go before they could catch up 
to the girls in sophisncation The girk were ready for at least a theorencal 
consideration of going steady The boys looked as if they were innocent 
of any thoughts on the subject. 


This difference makes for particular difficulty in a junior high school 
for the girk are eager for a kind of social activity with the boys for which 
the boys are physically and psychologically too young 

Another view of social sex development comes to us from Meek ® 

‘ The interest of boys and girls m the opposite sex takes on new forms 
and new meanings as they go through the pubertal cycle Behavior and 
emouons become complicated because children are developing at dif 
ferent rates and because girls usually develop a year or more before boys 
m their grades Social life will often become complex because ‘little boys 

Mat, on, of Stodono, and 

sen or High bchoob Progressne Edueatton 15 610-616 (1938) 
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M ill feel the pressure of the more advmced girls and the feu more mature 
boys will be sought by the girls and wiU feel out of plane with the boys 


XiBLE J7 Sex Difterences rx Deielopmeve* 


Age 

Boy 

Girl 

11 


Shows self-consaousncss at touch 
mg boys except under conventional 
conditions 

12 

Shows self-consciousness at touching 

Begins incessant whispering with 


girls except under conventional 
conditions 

friends 

J3 


Feels shy in a group of bovs 

im 


Will not admit that any boy could be 
attractive to her but from her be 
havior one knows she is interested 

14 

Sev modesty appears 

Sex modesty appears 

MH 

W^ll not admit that any girl could be 

Beginning the heceroscxoal phase by 


attractive to him but /rom his b<y | 

pnmpmg being enthusiastic about 


hat lor one bnou s he is interested 

danong admiring the ciothes of 


1 More careful of his appearance and 

1 wx>n>en and seeming interest in the 


1 self-conscious about rhe actenrion oi 
' girls but he is not interested in 
dancing until a year later 

artenoon of boys 

15 

Loses inrerest in adult affection 

Interested m bo> s bur not in a par 
ticular boy 

Classifies work on set lines 

Definite and open seeking after the 
other sex 


rnterested in girls but not m a par 

Assumes the external manners of an 


ticular girl Shows an enjoyment of 
the physical contaa of danai^ 
Classifies work on sex lines 

Definite and open seeking after the 

adult 

16 

Assumes the external manners of an ! 

3io\vs an enjojment of the physical 

1 

adult 

COTitact of danang 


• Adapted from Oise Hart CampbcH The Soaat s« Development of CJiddfcn, 
Genetic Piyd ohgy Upno^rap/t 21 (No 4) 527 528 (I9J9) 


Chaffo, jn describing the changing relations of bo\s and girls oliscncd 
in the Adolescent Stud) , sa) s 

‘ ‘As for their interest in the opposite sc^ the girls v ere at first nor par- 
ticular uhose attention they attracted Anj susceptible bo) m the group 
might be a teinporarv target As thej older thev became more and 
more discriminating and also more disdainful of Imjs their same chmoo 
logical age Tlic boys vere thus often inducted into the social life of the 
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girls before they Mere ready for itandttcrc then dropped ^ddenl) from 
jc as the girls found more mature bo) friends Someames they -were ^c- 
ccssful in resisting the attention of the girls, later becoming themselves 
interested m vounger girls When left to their own devices the bovs 
frequently first became interested in rather boyish girls and girls -^o 
were kindly and tolerant of their rather awkward social techniques The 
transition to the more demanding and sophisacated ‘feminine type 
sometimes occurred rapidly There were some girls in the group who 
were regularly turned to by boys just venturing upon social contact with 
the opposite sex. At this period, parties and appearance were the chief 
subjects of conversation among the girls The boys, although usually 
older when they showed this interest, showed it just as intensclv They 
did not go m couples to pames at first, though the effort was always 
made to have an equal number of boys and girls Later, a few of the more 
mature w ould go in couples, the others going in groups of boys or girls 
and sometimes mixing to go home after the partv As they grew older. 
It was not acceptable to go to a party (now a “dance”) except m couples 
At the “dance there would be almost no interchange of partners unless 
couples had gone as a foursome At that period soaal sccuntv was gained 
by going steady” so that it was the thing to do not onlv to stick to the 
same companion all evening but for a period ranging from a week, to 
several years 

‘As members of this group proved themselves acceptable to both 
sexes and became sure of their social status al«orption in parties, dates 
and opportuniacs for social contact decreased Individual interests began 
to emerge Sometimes these were centered around vocational plans, de- 
velopment of a talent, or pursuit of a hobby ’ ” 


Datms 

Sv *i-DMg-s.cTnran*ax*cV) 0 > ani the girl go out alone together (or, 
of course may double-date) to engage in some planned activity On the 
first date very often the boy and the girl go to a movie, then have re- 
freshmeoB such as a cole, sandviich or ice cream, and then come home 
According to Punkc, -uho inrestigated the dating practices of high 
school jooth in 12 high schoob in nine states, oscr half of the freshmen 
tecs and gitb has e no dates at all, uhlle onlj about one fifth of the senior 
liots and onc,«ghth of the senior girh report having no dares About 
on- tenth of the heshroen boss and girb report having more than 10 
dates a month, while one fifth of the senior boys and one third of the 
smoT gitb hate 10 dates or more These facts arc repotted in Table 18 
These data lead us to sev cral conclusions In the first place, it is obv louslj 
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normal for many ) oung people today to begin daung early -at least al- 
most a half of the freshmen m Punkc’s study were doing some danng At 
the same nme we must remember that a little more than the same number 
of freshmen are not daung For the freshman boy or girl who dates wc 
must say, ‘ So are a great many others of his age ” And for the freshman 
boy or girl who does not date we must also say, “Neither do more than 
half of tlie others of his age ” 

In the second place, we should note the extreme variation in what 
dating means as far as frequency is concerned Some who said they dated 
had but one date a month Others had more than 10 


Table Freqlencv or Dating or High School Pcpils* 





Number 

repottJi^ 

Percentage of 
double dares 

None 

1-4 

5-10 

Over 

10 

Freshmen 








Boys 

1.276 

' U 8 

1 20 6 

1 16 0 

I 9 6 

623 

45 4 

Girls 

1,490 

5J 0 

1 21 3 

17 0 

: 8 7 

814 

81 0 

Seniors 








Boys 

1.408 

21 6 

29 S 

28 9 

20 0 

I.{»4 

55 6 

Girls 

1,454 

n 6 

19 4 

33 I 

33 9 

1,412 

80 6 


• Harold H Ponke, “Dating Practicesof High Sdiool \outh hulUltn of 

Secondary School f^napals, 28 48 (1944) 


In the third place we should observe that dating is the rule among 
seventeen-, eighteen , and nineteen y ear-olds According to Punke's study 
only about a fifth of the senior boys and an eighth of the senior girls did 
not date 

The first dates are the beginning of that kind of heterosexual associa- 
tion which SIX to ten years later will take the form of courtship and mar- 
riage They are the beginning of associations which give the adolescent 
much happiness and are also helpful to his development. 

A young woman was going steady with a young man whom she had 
known for about sue months She was in love with him and felt great 
nffection toward him At the same time she found hcrsc/f irnratcd 
or cv en repulsed now and then by qualities he display cd Some of 
these were trmal, but even so thc\ loomed large in her thinking For 
one thing he was very argumencacivc, and much that she said he ap- 
proached negatn cly , continuing on the subject until be felt he had con- 
vinced her that she vias wrong Second, his manners at table were rather 
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s\o\en\\ and aU-.a^s -v-hcn she had dinner with him at some restaurant 
as she frequentl) did, she felt somngs of shame, embarrassment, and 
criticism which she couldn’t suppress Thirdlj , she liked poetr) and music 
and liked to talk to someone about what she read This \oung man, as 
he often said, felt complcteK cold toward ‘ highbrow stuff ” On one oc- 
casion when she w as aw a> on a visit, she sent him m lieu of a letter 3 v cr> 
delicate sonnet of Elizabeth Barrett Browmmg, which expressed her feel- 
ing for him Since he didn’t mennon it in any letter to her and also failed 
to mention it when she returned, she asked him one day several weeks 
later if he’d ever receiv ed the poem ‘ Oh, that—” he said, laughing, and 
she understood w,ith no further words that it had meant nothing to him 
This young v\oman told herself— perhaps nghtly, perhaps not— that 
these little flaws v^erc quite unimportant, that no two people were com- 
pletely well matched, and that the pleasure she had m the young man’s 
company should overshadow any annoyances she might fee! His ener- 
getic enthusiasm for the tennis and golf they play ed together, his gen- 
crositv, his intelligence and his wide knowledge of the world of polmcs 
and sports, his handsome good looks and good grooming, his real kindness 
and frequent tenderness toward her were all that she could ask, she 
thought, m a v^orld where compromise is so often necessary’ Moreoter, 
and most important, he loved her and she lov ed him 
Suddenly the young man was transferred to another There was 
much regret expressed ov er the separation, much talk of w nting but no 
talk of mamage However, the girl thought, time would take care of 
that. 


But when the young man was gone and when the letters proved to 
carrv their affair no closer to mamage, the girl was heartbroken- She 
felt that the love of her life was lost to her. 


One dav another man whom she knew onlv slighdy asked for a 
date She consented reluctantly, but to her surprise she had a very good 
time TViencxnveAk dicv another date Before long they were dating 
regularlv As months went b\, she reabzed that she was coming to love 
this voung man far more than she had lo>ed the other, although formerlv 
she had felt that she had reached unsurpassable heights Moreover she 
found in this second young man far greater congeniality than she had in 
the other He wasn’t so handsome, his clothes weren’t so elegant, but he 
supplied all of her requisites for someone she could love vvholeheartedlv , 
with no rcsenanons Though much in love, she felt that she was seemo- 
dear^when she said that he faded her m nothing that she nujrht want 
for^cir subsequent happiness m mamage has borne this out. 

This ston IS placed under the heading Dating because it makes an im- 
ponant point m that regard It ,s this GencralH a person cannot know 
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\i hat the possibilities for afTcction, companionship, and congenialits' are 
unless he dates enough to hnou hou people differ The ume for dating 
IS m the teens and beginning twenties This should be a time for esperi 
encing u hat manj different personalities of the opposite see are like as 
companions 

Lounc has gi\cn considerable thought and study to the matter of 
dating and concludes that it is a cij' important m a ^ oung person’s life * 
“[Dating] series a long hst of /unctions Some of these are more or 
Jess prcparatoiy for, and la^ a foundation for, a wise, more mrelJigcnt, 
more objoerne choice of a mate Thus, dating frequently a number of 
different indniduals should normall) gne, among others, the following 
interrelated }ct distinguishable ends * 

“1 Bro-idcr experience 

“2 Greater poise and balance 

“3 Dxpcnence in adjusting to others (\ 

“4 Reduced emotional excitement on meeting and association with a 
stranger of the opposite sex Dating tends to scrac certain other functions 
“5 It enriches and develops personally 
‘ 6 It gn cs prestige 

“7 It IS a means of has mg a good time and mixing socially 
* 8 Someu Iiat more debatable yet apparent!) real, dating together with the 
normal interaction and stimulation rhit accompanies it, seems to gne a kind 
of sexual release, a reduction in sexual tension As a consequence of all these 
functions, dating has nvo other results 

‘9 It tends to proMdc a wider acquamtance from which a mate may be 
selected 

10 Its continuation over a penod of ame normall) enhances an individual’s 
ability to judge members of the opposite sex sensib!) and objectivelj 
‘ 1 1 Finally u should be repeated that the functions of daung include that 
of courtship, that of choosing a mate ” 

Lou rie believes that general association with many of the opposite sex 
(as m sc/too/ accri/Onv ftoc dswjg) ha'.* ccwpwiMfc to sotm 

extent for lack of dating but will not substitute sufficiently He thinks that 
Jack of dating or unfai orable experiences m dating ma) cause personality 
defects, uhereas dating in adolescence ma^ work to correct maladjust 
merits developed earlier an life 

Attending moues is the most prcxalcnt dating acU\i^ for all ages from 
fourteen to nineteen according to Bibb’s study and attending dances 

* Samuel Lowne Dating A Neglected Field of Stud), M image and Family Life 
10 90-91 (1948) 

* In the onginal the listed items appear in a paragraph rather chan as given here 
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Taut f 19 Maior Dattnc AcmiTiES AS Racked by Adolescevts According to age 


Age of students 

Activity 

14 

years 

15 

>cats 

16 

years 

17 

years 

IS 

years 

19 

years 

20 

years 

Attending the movies 


1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Attending dances or parties 

2 

3 






Riduig 

3 

2 






Talking 








Attending school affairs 

5 


5 





Anending sports 


4 



5 



Participating in sports (bowling skating 








hiking etc) 


5 

4 






•Fr 2 nccsG Bibb Study of the 1042 Sophomores Juniors and Seniors of a Mid 
\^est High School (unpublished masters thesis Indiana State Teachers College 


1949) 


Table 20 Most aso Least Expensive Dates as Reported by Adolescevt Boys* 


Item 

Number 

reporting 

Price range 

Median 

price 

Per cert 
of total 

Most Fjtpcnsnc 





Formal dance 

147 

$6 00-21 00 

$10 00 

54 7 

D nner and dance 

36 

3 00- 6 00 

4 00 

13 3 

Camnal 

21 

6 00-22 00 

10 00 

7 8 

D nner 

21 

1 1 50- 5 00 

3 50 

7 8 

Dance 

1 “ 

1 2 00- 5 00 

1 3 75 

6 0 

Dinner and play ' 

15 1 

3 00- 7 00 ' 

i 4 00 

5 6 

D nner and mmie 

II 

3 00-10 00 


4 1 

Least Lapensne 





&idis cokes etc 

97 

0 10- 0 50 

0 30 

42 2 

Mm e 

54 

0 70- 1 40 


23 5 

Dance or party 

38 

0 50- 0 "0 

0 70 

16 5 

Hus tokens 

IB 

0 25 

0 25 

7 8 

Gasol nc 

17 

0 25 1 00 

0 60 

7 4 

Cand> gum etc 

6 

0 01- 0 25 

0 10 

2 6 


•FrancesG B bb “Study of the 1042 Soi*omores Juniors and Seniors of a Mid 
^^e« Hgh School (unpubUihcd miner i thesis Indiana State Teachers Collccc 
1949) 


and parties or tiding around m a car come next These data arc presented 
more fully tn Table 19 

Dating of course puts a financial burden on the boj, sometimes a 
hea\-\ one From a national teen age sunej’* nc learn that New ‘York 
llont Septtmbtr 1949 pp 4(S-47 
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Cit^' boj s ma) spend as much as $5 on an ordmai}^ w eel»-end date, though 
man) arrange very inexpensive dates, going to Centra] Pari, the Zoo, 
museums and the like !n a stud) of 130 Lots m a general vocatjonal 
school, Horvath^ found that the expenditures for dates ranged from 
SO 14 to $19 30 per one six week penod, with the average expenditure 
$1.75 

Turther data on costs are given m Table 20 

Lest this discussion of costs take the mind off more important ideas, w e 
add that the last word on dating must be that jt is a social activity which 
stems from a wholesome, natural, and unsophisticated desire to have a 
companion of the other sex and which contributes both to tlie growth 
and to the present Jiappiness of the adolescent 

Goln^ Sieod/ 

The meaning of “going stevdv ’ differs from age to age and, of course, 
from person to person When the fourteen year-old girl says that she 
IS going steady, iC ma) mean onlv that for a period of time (often as 
shore as two weeks) she restricts her dates (which may be few) to one 
boy, whom she thinks of as her bo\ fnend M^cn the seventeen year-old 
girl says that she is going stead) , she ma) mean that not only has she been 
going with a particular bo) for months bur that there is a strong bond of 
affection between them 

But no generalizations can be made One senior girl reported that she 
had gone steady with 10 different boys in her senior year* 

The girl IS apt to go stead) with a boy older than she, and, it follows, 
many bo)s go steady with )ounger girls In one high school, a third of 
the senior girls reported going steady with boys then out of high school 
and cither w orking or going to college 
In Bibb’s investigation of 1 040 high school students she found that 13 
per cent of the girls and 5 per cent of the boys went steady at fourteen, 

20 per cent of the girls and J2 per cent of the boys at fifteen, 22 per cent 
^ vVft gn*s tmd 54 -pti wa ^ vVa fe-cyt. iv vwacot., ZS p/tc cw. af nbn. gvcU 
and 16 per cent of rhe boys at seventeen, 26 per cent of the girls and 25 
per cent of the bo) s at eighteen and nineteen The time during which 
couples had gone steady varied from two weeks to eighteen months* 
Wood gives these advantages and disadvantages of going steady, as 
they are given by bo) s and girls * 

’K G Honath ‘Eammgs and Expenditures of I JO Bovs m a General Vocational 
School " NEA BuIUtm of Secondary School Pnnapals, 29 69 (194S) 

‘Bibb op ett . .. 

*AI W Wood Siting Together en the Family (\Vashjn|rron Amcncan Home 
Economics Associauon 1946) p 201 
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Advantages 

Gives secuntj (for dates are ensured) 

Gives more likelihood of having nice dates 
Don’t ha\e to sit at home. 

Makes the girl feel more popular 
Gi\ es a chance to know each other w elL 

Maj help to determine whether \ou want to make it a still longer penod 
Co^ less monej 

Maj make familj feel more secure because thej know this boj or girL 


Dtsttdtantages 

It IS easier to get started than to stop 

Bo) ma) ha\ e to w ork, so girl has to staj home. 

Makes It hard to make up \our mind to a change. 

Ma) shut ) ou off from other fnends 
Ma) cause unpleasant arguments in the famil) 

Famil) ma) think it too senous. 

Famll^ ma) want ) ou to go with their choice. This produces discord 
One ma) be more senous than the other and he or she ma) W’ant to can) 
on too tong 

Ma) not leave vou free to make new fnends m college or m work. 

One person ma) not satisf) all needs 
Costs more monc) 

It IS hard to get m arculation again after >ou stop going steadt This is 
espeaall) true for girls 


As the list of advantages and disadvantages suggests, going steady of- 
fers man) problems One anracme senior girl m a small Middle Western 
cut cjtplamcd ■ One difficult) is that Ik))s and girls often go stead) for 
different reasons 1 d like to go steads because then 1 don t hat e to tv ortt' 
about hatang dates-and some of the kids think that t ou lust aren't popular 
unle« t ou do go steadt But the bo) s often think that it's assurance that 
t ou II do all the petting thet ttant, and if >ou ,ust don t ttant to get too in- 
volvcd, that makes for trouble” ® 

Tlircc high school hot s report thus on the matter of going steadt 
Glen isn t going steadt nott. but he thinks it's a good idSi ,f the right 
girl comes along He believes that the liot gets the best deal out of gomg 
steadt lienuse he doco t hate to call nceks m advance when he SanS 
date I think it s ptobalil) cheaper, too, because y ou could be teal honest 
nhen tou were broke I like free lancing, though because you're not 
tied down to one person and I like to get around, Glen says."^ 

Sf,rr i 1949 
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“ ‘I don’t go steady, but I’d like to if I could find a girl 1 really liked 
and -uho liked me,’ Jack says Jack is another exponent of the ‘it’s fun 
to be footloose’ rheor}’- and lie thiiAs that going stead) is an equal nghK 
proposition uith boy and girl shanng the bcncfiis and disadvantages 'It 
M ould be convenient to go \«th the same girl all the time, but I don t think 
anyone should agree to go steadj just because of convenience,’ Jack 
states ” 

“Ray has finally found the right gal and is going steady with her ‘I 
think It’s much more fun to date the same girl all the time You get to 
know each other well and get to know likes and dislikes and sense of 
humor if you go steady,’ Ray says He believes that it’s much easier to 
be with someone ) ou know and he hates the strain of first and second 
dates With a new^ woman ” 


Necking and Peffing 

Necking and petong are not new to this age, naturally, and questions 
as to “how far to go’’ are probabi) as old as civilization It ma) be, how- 
ever, that the problem is more acute for more joung people now than 
before for several reasons (1) There is more opportunitj for a couple 
to find seclusion since so man) teen agers have access to cars (2) There 
is more acceptance of sexual freedom in our present day culture, as is 
evidenced by the outspoken porrrajal of ettramanraJ rclanonships m 
movies and “slick” magazine stones (3) There is more sophistication 
about sex m youngsters of high school age (4) With the grow mg know 1- 
edge of the sexual maladjustments that exist m adults there is develop- 
ing some feeling that sex intimacies are wholesome for the individual 

The amount that boys and girls indulge in necking, petting, and more 
unrestrained sex actnitj' is of comsc Jargel) hidden to adults Life for 
all of us runs on tw o lev els, that vv hich is obsen able to the v lew er and that 
w Aicfi IS fiicl'd'en That this fiia’o'en iife iit (tic cJatcsvcac rmj arrcAwAr 
relationship with the other sex which the adult would characfcristically 
disapprove of is something not realized b) those who work with teen- 
agers 

Ramse)” has made a careful study of 291 bovs, aged ten to ewent) 
)ears, from the upper-middle socioeconomic levels of a Middle Western 
cit) of over 100,000 popuJaoon, getting his information through persona! 
inremcvvs He found fine a large number of these ho)^ in ihcir pre- 

“ Glenn V Ramsej, The Sexual Dcvcl<^>mem «f Bovs’* Ainmcan Jotimil of 
Psychology, 56 226 228 (I94J) 
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m sex play 
: sex playt 

by eighteen 44 per cent of the boys 
heterosexual intercourse 

Much of our approval or disapproval of behavior in the area ot ^xua 
relations occurs because these attitudes arc the customary' ones T csi 
standards may’ still be good ones, but it is important tliat \\c rccx^ini 
our ideas of what is truly good or bad for the young person and lo 
society before we try to tell him what he should do or shouldn t. 

In general, adults are suggesting to the adolescent that he forgo soni' 
present pleasure and thereby purchase greater future well-being Cu 
they should realize that how much forbearance is advisable is not ful^ 
known Time was when many of the ciders would have felt it imprope 
for a boy' and a girl to kiss each other unless they' were of an age an 
mind set to be senously contcmplaung marnage Today we should doul 
the wisdom of such stnetures, and there are many who believe that 
pcnences m fondling and caressing someone loved arc necessary ft 
wholesome sex development m adolescence 
At any rate we should give senous thought to the question of 'vvhi 
IS desirable sex behavior on the part of young people so that we can tc 
them not only what we think is good but also why 
The sex urge can be very strong in the adolescent and the desire fi 
experimentation difficult to control As was indicated by Ramsay, tl 
controls most often funcuonmg are fears of various sorts It would I 
much beuer for the boy or girl if his behavior m regard to sex desir 
were regulated by an understanding of what is good for himself and 1 
companion, accompanied by the ability to gov cm his bchav lor 

Popenoe^ argues against heavy petting, for, he says, the sex urge dc 
not play a very imponant part dunng the teens except when it is d 
liberatcly overstimulated as m heavy pettmg He adds that if there 
too much time for petting, then there is too little for acquaintance I 
believes that when a man and a woman are together, their associao 
mav be either sex stimulaong or sex releasing To hav e their associauon 
sex releasing, he says, the attennon of each should be fixed on somethi 
else outside of themselves 


with females (manual exploration, 
d oral contact). He also found that 
questioned had had experience in 


adolescent years engaged 
observation, exhibitionistu 


Love in Adolescence 

Unc m eirlj adolescence is comparable to a light mfatnanon in a* 
hood if we could imagine that adult society as being without any p 
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lanent love ties so that anyone was free to be attracted by whoever 
night his fancy No deep passions are stirred, no strong and complex 
:eling develops The adolescent takes it seriously while it lasts of course, 
at in almost every case the relaaonship is on a lighter plane than is the 
>ve relaaonship three or four ) ears later 

We catch some of the spirit of early love m these remarks of tvvelve- 
id tbirteen>year-olds written in response to the quesaon “W^hat makes 
DU feel ‘blue’ (or embarrassed or afraid)^” 

“When I come to school and find that my best girl is crazy over an- 
hcr guy, that sure puts me dow n m the dumps ’’ (Fresh/mi boy ) 

“Afy girl friend and I were walking home from a dance one Friday 
ghc We got about half way home when I put my arm around her She 
)t nnd and slapped my face Boy, did I feci blue afterwards'” (Fresfmtan 

“I was walking down the hall with another girl toward our ejghth- 
ade home room ^vhen we passed a seventh-grade boy I said to my girl 
lend, ‘Do you want to see a real cute seventh grade boy*’ Here I turned 
ound and there he w as right behind us I was so embarrassed that I left 
y girl friend standing there and almost ran into my home room (I had 
St started to like him and he knew it )” {Freshman gtrl ) 

“What makes me feel just terribly blue is when my boy fnend doesn’t 
!k to me For ibout nvo months now he hasn’t talked to me The ffjrJs 
II me about what be does with other girls—takcs them to the show and 
the drug store afterwards Mother tells me that everything will work 
t, but if 1 C IS true about him what the girls say, 1 don’t know ” (Fresh- 
in girl ) 

“I am afraid to say ‘Hi’ to my boy friend, and he is too bashful to say 
i’ CO me ” (rreshman girl ) 

‘‘When I was in the sev enfh grade last year, a girl invited me to a Friday 
jht party at her house Because I hadn’t gone to many parties I was 
jer to go, supposing that it w as just a little get to-gether with dancing 
d refreshments 

“When I arrived at the party I found some rather unsav orv’ chancters 
irc This didn’t bother me too much but a few minutes later one of 
im hollered out, ‘Let’s plaj spin the bottle ’ Thar really scared me bc- 
ise I liad never kissed a girl before 

“The first few times around I was luckj because the bottle didn't point 
me Then a girl spun it and the bottle did point right at me I braced 
'self against the wall, shut m) c\ cs, nnd prayed But the girl onij kissed 
on the check, thank goodness 

“Now it w as my turn to spin the bottle It pointed right tow ard a girl 
idn’c know w hit to do Then I got an idea I kissed her on her hand. 
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‘ Well, I got out of that all nght, but it was one of the most embarrass- 
ing nmes I hai e had ’ (freitoiim toy ) 

We smile tendcrlj uhen ue read of these fears, embarrassments, and 
discouragements or when ue see the early etidence of love m the budding 
adolescent It is to be hoped that we will not make fun of early adoles- 
cent lov e or in an) vv ay minimize its importance to those inv olv ed 

Love in later adolescence is much the same as romantic love between 
man and woman at any age Adolescents fall in love with each other just 
as adults do and the) manifest their love in ways not too greatly dif- 
ferent They ma) hold hands when the) walk down the corridor or dow n 
the street, they look at each other w ith secret messages in their c) es, they 
protect each other’s interests, the) delight in the presence of each other, 
and they feel real affection for the ‘ boy friend’ or the “girl fnend” 
Now ada) s the older adolescents arc not apt to be coy or secretiv e about 
their love interests when the love is mutual and there is a wholesome 
recognition of their relationship by ihcmselv es and their fnends It w ould 
be wise if adults would adopt the same attitude As Taylor sa)S “If 
thc) feel free to enjo) the beamy of their early loves, without the inhibit- 
ing feelings of guilt and shame, they will be more certain to reach the 
important goal of mature mate !ov e and its transfiguring pow er ” 

When a twenev one ) car-old girl, to be marned as soon as she is grad- 
uated from college m a month writes to her family, ‘ I am finding it very 
hard to stud) I da) dream about Bill and our marriage or wntc a letter 
to him when I ought to be working,” the) read this with sympathetic 
understanding It doesn’t make them disgusted with her, it doesn’t em- 
barrass them, It doesn’t excite their cunositv, nor docs it impel them to 
respond facetiousl) Adults should respond similarly to the sincere love 
affairs of adolescents The) are not matters for scorn, dension, cunosi^, 
or a heav) pla) fulness any more than is sincere affection at any a<^e We 
should remember, too, that these arc first experiences with being m love 
and It IS to be expected that there will be less decorum, less balance, and 
more uncontrolled intcnsitv of fedmg than there would be in a com 
parable case involving older people 


WHAT IS THE SCHOOfS RESPONSIBIUTY? 

Tins l>ook IS w ntten m thc belief that it is thc dut) of those w ho w ork 
vvuh the edolewcnt to help him in nil areas of h« living Ccrtainlv one of 
the most iroponant kinds of adjustment and growth ts the heterosexual 


“Kathirnw Whno.de T2)lor Do Adoteteenti 

AppIeton-CcnturjCroftv Inc^ 1918 ) p 291 


A eed Varents? 


(New "iorl. 



The school and those connected with the school have the following 
responsibnties 

1 To give the adolescent adequate set information jf this function is not 
taken care of bj the home 

2 To help the adolescent develop a wholesome attitude toward the sex force 
m himself and dev clop standards for using it so as to make his ovvn life happier 
and so as to contribute to the health of his society 

3 To give much opportunity for w holcsome heterosexual association 

4 To JicJp those w ho arc troubled by problems in this area 

5 To help the adolescent prepare for making a marital choice and for being 
happy m marnage 

We shall consider each of these 


ADEQUATE SEX UNDERSTANDINGS AND AHITUDES 


What Is the Adolescent Like? 


We have many sources of information as to where adolescents get their 
sex information and whether or not they consider it adequate From all 
of these sources we may conclude that many adolescents leam about 
sex in ways which are not apt to gi\e them correct knowledge or desir 
able atutudes The data from different groups of boys and girls lack 
uniformity, however, and the reader will have to judge for himself which 
most nearly represent the facts for his ovvn community 


Table 21 Soufces of Sex Informatiov* 


First information 


Rank 

Number 
of boys 

Per cent 

1 

I 098 

54 9 

2 

692 

34 6 

3 

668 

33 4 

4 

497 

24 9 

5 

365 

18 2 

6 

348 

17 4 

7 

308 

15 4 

8 

398 

14 9 

9 

295 

14 8 

10 

289 

14 5 


Companions 

The street 

Books 

Magazines 

Priests 

Father 

Mother 

Teachers 

Movies 


Second information 


Rank 

Number 
of bo)S 

Per cent 

1 

995 

49 8 

5 

455 

2'» 8 

2 

777 

38 9 

3 

646 

32 3 

4 

525 

26 3 

9 

346 

17 3 

10 

313 

15 7 

6 

443 

22 2 

8 

347 

17 4 

7 

376 

18 8 

7/ (Mil 

vaukec The Bruce 


uroan m rieege, ory 
Publishing Company 1945) p 272 
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According to Tkcgc’s study (imdc in 1939), otcr half of the hoys got 
some of their fint set information from their companions, and otcr onc- 
third got some of their first information from the street, as Table 21 
shotts Of the boys ttho got their information from unttholesome 
sources (that is, 1,235 of the 2,000 hots) 53 3 per cent thought the 


Table 22 ErrEcr of Sex Informatios* 


Source of information 

Number 
of bo>s 

Effect of information 

Good 

Bad 

Both 

Neither 

Uncertain 
or no 

answer 

Unwholesome predominant 

1,235 

20 5 

52 5 

11 2 

8 3 

6 7 

\Miolesome predominant 

459 

80 0 

5 0 

8 6 

3 7 

2 7 

\VhQlesome and unw holesome 







balanced 

225 

46 2 

18 2 

24 9 

7 1 

1 8 

Indetcrminant 

81 

74 1 

18 5 

0 0 

6 2 

1 2 


•Urban H Fleege, Self rr.tLztum of tht Adolneent Boy (MilwauJtCe The Bmcc 
Poblishing Company, 1945), p 279 


Table 25 Athtloes toward Sex* 



Number 
of boys 

Per cent 

■Whenever d'e dioi^ht of sex comes to m> mind, 1 find mj self 
regardii^ it as 

Somethu^ that puzzles me 

619 

31 0 

A pow cr of crcaaon w c share with God 

450 

22 5 

Something sacred 

424 

21 2 

Somethir^ dirtj and ATiIgar 

406 

20 3 

A source of thrills 



Somethu^ disgusting 

231 

12 5 

An ever-present opporwnit} For p)casare 

246 

12 3 

Somedung my stenous 

240 


Lots of fun 

251 


Somedung fearful 

122 

6 1 


• Urban H Fleege. Self rnthlum of the Adtdestem Boy (\5ilwaal.ee The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Qjmpan), 1945), p 284 


effects on them At ere bad, w hereas of the bot s aa ho got their mformation 
from wholesome sources (that is, 459 of the 2,000) 80 per cent thought 
the effects aa ere good 

The present attitudes of those bojs tOAAard sex \aned greatlv as 
Tables 22 and 23 aaiU shott ' 
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The Washington study, as mcII as data from Du\an and Motz, uho 
studied 403 girls bcmccn fourteen and nsenty-four years of age, uould 
lead one to bclic\c that more bo} s than girls receive their sex information 
from unw holcsomc sources Tables 24 and 25 glv e the derails 

In the Ladies' Home Journal survey of teen-age youth, we read''* 
“Out of this survey two general conclusions can be made most teen- 
agers do not get information about sex from their parents, they do get 
information frequently m a distorted and inaccurate form, from boohs 
(popular novels, medical texts, lewd pamphlets and comics), and movies 
(both family tv pc and ‘flea-show specials’), and conversation among 
themselves, usually quoting older friends . . 


Table 24 Actual Source or Isforvlati os abolt Sex* 

Girl 


Parents and adults at home 
Cliurch, Sunda)- school cninistcr 
Older kids, maeazintv, movies 
Class and supcrviscil discussion 
An adult counselor 
No information 


Boy 


38 2 

3 2 
S2 3 
10 5 
8 7 

4 3 


64 6 
2 5 
26 7 
20 8 
6 4 
0 8 


52 6 
2 8 
38 3 
16 1 
7 4 
2 5 


. L J. n.«, II, si, S,M 
of^^^lshlngton, 1949). p 29 

««T . about scx information m many homes and in 

mo," sThools, almost all the teen-agers “''j' of 

.Ve^nJ asked somebody why 
“ Wta f s'^t^d school I reahzed that boys and g,tls were kept sep- 

teen agets-morc bojs than g'™- ,_„„n,erable 'dirty comics,' small 

‘one of the fellows show me o f h „„j,edly swept through 

booklets of pornographic comics wnicn n p 

•‘“\yhcte Do Teen agm Get 
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sradc-school or |unror-high school groups m this countr)- for at least 
the past two decades . . . 

“According to iccn agers, houe\cr, it is not until the )cars bemcen 
14 and 16 ‘sex reallj gets on jour mind* It is then that manv individuals 
and groups begin ‘to trade information about what they know ' As one 
hich school junior explained, ‘Among close fnends, girls will usuallj 
talk One girl finds out and passes it on to the rest of us ’ . . . 


T^nir 25 SovRcr AsoTsPEor First Sex KroRMVTios Obtaisfd bv Turff Groups 
or GlPU STtDtFJJ AVD \DLni-ACV OF TllFIR PRESENT SeX KnOWLEDGF 
FOR MaRRIVCF* 



• I \(U-\ W !! » Amjlcl'c IktuJcr Mf4r, ‘ A?c arxl IJi^cation as I artofi 

Noil I sjntktxt 3 *hl I'cTvwu! I »T» 1 ) Adtustn'cTTi crj Hf.tev 53 411-421 
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alone, published m 1872, the following are examples of the endless 
misinformation m hich appeared on its pages 
"‘No joung man strong in his faith Mould commit such a deed 
[niasturbanonj It will end onij m blindness and msamt), will sap his 
strength and lea\ c him an accumulation of diseases which terminate only 
m death ’ 

" ‘During mcastruation Nature demands an extra amount of sleep and a 
girl should be allowed to staj out of school from one to three daj’s as the 
case ma^ be At the end of eight da^s she should again enjoy health’ 
"Among teen agers mrernew ed, man\ had read up to-daie and scien- 
tifically accurate books to find sex information Though the informa 
tion in such books mav be accurate and well presented, it often com« to 
an unprepared teen ager as a shock ’ 

This information should be balanced against the preceding tables 
It IS safe to saj that a goodl) number of adolescents get their mformanon 
about sex from sources which either give them inadequate or incorrect 
ideas or give them attitudes toward sex which are bad-or both Even if 
one’s sex nature, interests, and funcoons were much simpler and much less 
important in life than thej are, the existence of such misconception, 
ignorance, and undesirable feelings would still be a matter for shame on 
the part of adults who haie allowed them to de\elop 
Everyone should understand himself, whether it be the nature of his 
physical structure, of his emotions of his impulses, of the way his mind 
w orks, or what not and, this being true, it is certainly desirable that one 
understand his sex structure and nature 

The Ideal in Sex Understandings and Attitudes 

Ideally, rhe adolescent would have an accurate knowledge of the facts 
of sex and would understand the place of sex m life The gist of a talk 
given to junior and senior girls in a high school group presents a whole 
some viewpoinr 

‘ There are certain activmes the body engages in to maintain self preser- 
vation-breathing, consuming and digesting food taking in water, elimi 
nating waste engaging in physical activity, resting and sleeping and 
avoiding pam and hurt All of this is of vital essentialness to the individual 
Consequently the urges to engage m such activity arc very strong and the 
satisfactions attained are very pleasant 

‘There are other activities that the person engages in with a partner 
of the opposite sex, the purpose of which is conception Through these 
activities the race is maintained Cbnscquenth the urge to engage in this 
activity too is very strong and the saosftcaons one attains arc also very 
pleasant 
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“All of these urges may be called animal urges m that they belong to 
the body of the animal, whether that animal be a fox, a cat, a dog, a horse, 
or a man All of these creatures, and all of the other animals, are equipped 
with these urges for the two reasons that we have given that life may be 
preserved and that the race may continue 

“One should notice, however, that man has used his intelligence, his 
imagination, his idealism, to ‘civilize’ these acts, some more and some less 
In some cases this means that he has made the act serv e a larger purpose 
than that for which it was originallj intended B\ larger we mean that it 
serves m ways that we beliei e ha\ e gone beyond the animal level of exist- 
ence Thus eating can be the occasion for a gracious companionship among 
fnendly people, as ^\ell as an activity which satisfies hunger and pleases 
the senses 

‘The act of sex has been made more than a highly pleasant act which 
may result in offspring It is the foundaoon of the institution of marriage, 
which at us best is the noblest and most beautiful of human relationships 
Unite two people in liking, in friendship, in admiration, m respect, in love, 
and )ou have an association which makes both bountifully happy 
‘ The sex act can be used for lesser purposes It may be used mcrelj as 
a means to ph) steal excitement and pleasure It may be used merely so 
that the participants may feel important to someone else and xvanted In 
using It thus, however, we may destroy our potentiality for using it at 
times and m ways which are more productive of happiness ” 

Such understanding, along with accurate knowledge, is important, but 
It is not enough 

The emotional set in the person toward sex must also be right We can 
express the ideal positively by saying that one’s conscious and uncon 
scious feelings toward sex should be w holcsomc We can be more precise 
from a negative point of view one should not view the sex aspects of life 
with distaste, with horror, xvith a sly interest, with excessive interest, and 
one should not have guilt feelings in connection with marital sex relation- 
ships 


How Can This Ideal Be Reached? 

Sex stimulations and responses arc not unknown before adolescence 
The child is stimulated sexually and know s sex feelings and sex curiosities 
In addition, he Incs among older bojs and girls and among men and 
■nomen from whom he learns atntudcs and knowledges As Bios sajs ** 

. S™'"ioiis and Patterm,” Chldhood Zduca 

non 18 79-SJ (1^1) 
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“ . . . the 2dDlcsccnt approaches the task of hctcrose^ua^ adjustment de- 
pendent on pirtems of behat tor he has learned rn his childhood His earh 
cst cvpcricnccs of affection, his cirlj learnings of right and urong m re- 
spect to the bod\, his own and others, ics functions, sensations and pleas- 
ures, his earliest feelings about men and w omen, as ell as his obser\ ations 
of adiiJr attitudes touard the bod), affcctioml bchasior, and sex appro- 
pnatencss-all these factors form the grounds ork on sv hich he must build 
the mature lose for a suitable marc and the comfortable acceptance of 
his o\\*n role as a man or a ssoman Experiences in the famil\ and the kind 
of relationship he his had to either of the parents w'di be of importance 
m detcmuning hou fuliv he can accept the implications of his own sex, 
and the pnnleges, hmirarions, and responsibilities uh/ch go with it m the 
particular culture m athich he Ines ” 

Even in the matter of sex knowledge alone, we should realize tharmuch 
is known before adolescence In Ramsev’s stud) of the 291 boy's,** each 
rcjjorrcd tJie age at w hich he first secured information concerning ejacula- 
tion, intercourse, and so on 

By the age of ten, 14 per cent of the boys knew about ejaculations, 69 
per cent knew about the origin of babies, ! 1 per cent knew about noctur- 
nal emissions, 10 per cent knew about contraceptives, 5 per cent knew 
about menstruation, 43 per cent knew about masturbauon, 57 per cent 
knew about intercourse, 23 per cent knew about prosntuuon, and 3 per 
cent knew about venereal diseases B) the age of fourteen, 93 per cent 
knew about ejaculations, 100 per cent knew about the origin of babies, 73 
per cent about nocturnal emissions, 86 per cent about contraceptives 38 
per cent about menstruation, 96 per cem about masturbation, 99 per cent 
about intercourse, 97 per cent about prostitution, and 57 per cent about 
venereal diseases 

It follow s then that those w orking w ith the adolescent arc not beginning 
a task They are continuing one which mav have been w cll begun in some 
cases or very' badly begun in others 
A/ost sdtdcs would agree wJth the seniors of the Washington study in 
choosing the home as the ideal source of s« inforniation, though some 
might reverse the second and third choices ” 

Per Cent 


Parents and adults at home 

Class and supervised discussion groups 

Adult counselor of their choice 


■•Glcuu V Rsnuey. The Sis Infoimaooo of To»„g=t Bo,, 
College of Washington 1W9), p 29 
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("“"”nTkeenmcsex knowledge from chddren as long as possible ApF^" 
^teh half he^ that nothing^ should be told about sex until the children 
he ql^tl themselveLif thex etcr do Neath a fifth ate opposed 
^rthe suggestion that childten should be allowed to he p ptepate for the 
atmal of a new babj and that this etent might be used bx the ttnB ^ 
an opportumtx to ieh facts of human tcptoduction About two fiftte 
feel to It IS improper for parents to dress or undress in the presence of 
their children The^ results suggest that in manx 
IS restricted and narrow and possibly .11 adapted to the needs of the child 
School being and home In mg should be a part of the same whole and 
consequently anxnhing as important as sex attitudes and 
should not rightlx be left out of either learning situation And when the 
home fails, as happens often, it would seem that the school must of neces- 

sitN suppH the Uck . 

It ^\oold be good, and in man> communities it is absolutel) cssenuai, 
to ha\e the parents m agreement with the school m all that is done Meet- 
mgs of the parents, if this can m any w a) be arranged, are often adt isable 
Those in charge of such a meeting should present data to explain the need 
for sex educaoon m the school, explain the nature of the books xxhich 
their children might read show a film xxhich might be used, and so on 
This should not be done hastilx or sketchily Parents’ wrong attimdes 
toxx ard x. hat the box-s and guls are learning may distort it or ex en degrade 
It for their children Parents’ opposiuon to what is bemg done ma) cause 
much trouble for the school authonues and those w ho arc handhng the 


work- 

Sometimes in high school when the support of all of the parents cannoi 
be enlisted it ma\ be wise to allow onl\ those students whose parenc 
gi\e their approval to panakc of spccu! discussion groups and so on 
Classes m sex education arc too often thought of as being the first 
ranking need of adolescents m regard to heterosexual adjustment Actualh 
all that such classes can do is to inform the student about certain facts an< 
\ lew-pomts In most cases the) cannot counteract deep-set— e\ en uncon 
scious— feelings about sex w hich the adolescent \v ould be better ofi^ w ich 
out, nor can thev eradicate long-established habits of thought or behav JO' 
And certamH the\ cannot give a boy or girl much help, if an), m hi 
social adjustment to the other sex. As Frank says 


“ Marcille Hams, Bcrlan Lemon, and Lester F BeeV, “Set Instructjon m the Oas 
room,” Educs lonal LeaJcrsksp 6 5l9-5‘*4 (1949) 

"Lawrence K- Franl^ "The Adolescent and the FamOj " Chap 13 in Nelson ' 
Heni> (c<L) 43d ^eaibooL, Aaf/ona/ Soctety for tke Study of Education (Chicag' 
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*‘Ic IS also ironic to recall that ^vhen bojs and girh are most ejgcr to 
make an approach to each other, to discover uhat a man and a woman 
mean to each other and how thej should act toward each other, we can 
only offer them ‘sev education,’ te, reaching about procreation which is 
the last thing thej arc reallj concerned about Thcj want to know, nor 
about babies, but what >ou do with sex, what \ou can give and receive 
from the other, what love means Instead of giving them our best knovvl 
edge and wisest counsel and helping to direct these interests, the cauaous 
parent mij instead concentrate upon terrorizing them with the dangers 
of venereal disease ” 

As to just what should be done, we would agree with Kukendall, who 
does nor advocate special ‘sc\ courses’ but rather suggests that materials 
should be integrated into the various courses of the curriculum He would 
have seven items of emphasis ■** 

1 Biological An understanding of the reprodueme processes, sex as a 
biological /unction, and the like 

2 Preparation for marriage, familj life, and child care Points to consider 
in choosing a mate and thinking of mamage, how to achicv e a stable and satis 
factory family life, and so on 

3 Sociological The place of the family as a social lostinjtion, divorce and 
sunilar topics 

4 Health The relationship of sex and sex practices to pli) steal and mental 
w ell being 

5 Personal adjustments and attitudes Personal problems in regard to hetero- 
sexual adjustment 

6 Interpersonal relations To build a sense of soaal responsibility 

7 The establishment of values To develop wholesome values in regard to 
sex and other areas of living as well 


Environmental Hindrances 

No matter how good a job the home and the school do, there are inevi 
tably cm ironmental influences w hich tend to counteract it 

One IS the overemphasis on sex m movies, radio, and adv erusements 
Sexual artractn eness of the female for the male is bej ond ^ doubt the 
most publicized theme m this country All other ideals and ideas take 
second place to it w hen judged by the amount of money and effort used 
to keep it in the public e^e and car-thus to sell movies radio programs, 

Unncrsit} of Chicago 1944) Parti Adolescence, f 24J Quoted hj permission of 
the Society 

’“Lester A Kirkendall “Health Sex and Human Relations m Educaaon 
Butleun of Secondary School Prmeipals, 2S 94-lCO (IW) 
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and mnumerablj varied aruclcs So presented, sex means phvsical attrac- 
tion, nothing more, and one gets the impression that sex is man s sole pr - 
occupation and sex attraction womans sole function Thus the >outn 
may experience too much emphasis on a ver) superficial interpretation 
which ma) pervert his viewpoint 

Another undesirable influence comes in the read) availabilit) of porno- 
graphic literature A suncy of the magazines on an) newsstand, even ir 
the smaller cities reveals that there arc man\ whose sole purpose is to b£ 
sexually provocative and that there arc others which arc cxtremcl) Icwc 
and indecent in the pictures and information thc\ give These arc not foi 
adult eyes alone The) arc casil) available to the )oung person and an 
often meant to catch his eye 

OPPORTUNITY FOR WHOLESOME HETEROSEXUAL ASSOCIATION 

Adolescence is the golden ume for learning to get along w ith the otbe 
sex, a ome when the romantic and also mcrel) companionable associatio 
of ho)S and girls is a fitting and natural expression of the growing sc 
differentiation and sex feelings 

It IS the ideal time for learning to get along hctcrosexually, for seven 
reasons The first is that the natural interests and desires make the )OUt 
want to be accepted by the other sex and heighten the pleasure he fint 
in their company Then because he is m high school where there are sue 
numbers of bo)s and girls gathered together, he has manv opportunitu 
to find among them those special ones who will be congenial— somethir 
more difficult a few years later when, unless he is a college student, 
associations are more limited Finally, since he is bound to be awkwar 
giddy, foolish perhaps, or ovenntense at times in his attachments and I 
behavior when he is first experiencing romantic interests and feelings ll 
IS the time to get the * practice period ov cr — during his teens, when tl 
world feels tolerant and kindly toward adolescent love behavnor 


Why Should the School Encourage 
Wholesome Heterosexual Assecialten? 

Perhaps it is obvious from uhat has alrcadj been said that the scht 
should encourage the wholesome association of bojs and girls Nonctl 
less. It may be wonh -while to enumerate the reasons First, since it is 
the namre of things that boys and girls should want to be togethei 
great deal the school is distorting their lues unwisely if it refuses th 
this privilege Second much of the teen-agers leisure time will be spi 
together, but in most towns the oppottumtics for wholesome tectean 
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are not what the^ should be The school can offer such opportunities 
In the third place, recreational actiaitj of hots and girls is often on a 
clique basis with class lines maintained and accentuated The school can 
provide recreational and uork associauons of a more democratic nature 
Finally heteroseaual adjustment means that the ) outh learns to choose 
suitable companions of the other sett, learns to be at ease in the presence 
of the other sex, learns to judge members of the other sex xvithout being 
too much influenced by the emotional halo, dates enough to knoiv iibat 
IS possible in the as ay of such companionship, and groats to the point 
avhere he can select one to lose above all othem and can be ^ 

one These learmngs do not occur at ithout much experience in being aa ith 
the other set 


Teacher Atfitudes 

If, on the conttarj, “ sli'e mat engender 

attitude toaa atd anj sigiu o congratulation and stir up too 

a feeling that such attraction is a . , ,, a teacher m the ninth 

much sophisticated self-consciousne „_l,cc her outmoded prudish 

grade, for example, '' ^ -Is „ aieaa point 
attitude toaaard boy -and S'' cagermss about such associauons aallich 
developed a coyness and a bnght cagerne 

aaas not good for the subjects o “ ^1 „i,ojc,omc and understand- 

If the teachers attitude can b p jj i,c ,ruc if the folloav- 

ing, the student avail inevitably profit by it lima 

mil can he said about him 

1 He IS not embarrassed b> 
fearful of it, scnomcnnl toaaatd IL oacnnuigu ) 

“ride rJnesTcTeVrctn .. one of the staphs of givd .nmc b- 

"T’^e3r.ba. ..etertnema. a„ 
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5 He realizes that there arc many unobjectionable public demonstrations 
of affection in adolescent couples toward ^shlch he should be complctcl) ncu 
tral and which he should consider none of his business — such as when they 
stand long outside the class door talking sit rapt m conversation in the class- 
room before school or at noontime, or hold hands as they walk down the 
corridor or down the street. 

6 He realizes that it ls the duty of the school not to prevent or discourage 
heterosexual association but rather to provide vaned opportunities for it. 

The teacher who feels that his own life has not been such as to promote 
the right attitudes can help himself a great deal by reading Popenoe and 
other writers who express so well the mature viewpoint. 


School Social Activities 


School social activities will be discussed in another chapter (Chap 14), 
hut mention of one w ill be made here 
Dances arc a form of school recreation which offer opportunities for 
heterosexual association and which, when supervised, arc certainly a good 
part of a school social program They alone will not suffice, however, for 
not only are they too limited m the kind of activity they provide, but 
they are also limned in that they do not attract the whole student body 
Hutson and Kovar asked 2,16J senior high school students to fill nut 
a check list giving reasons for not attending school dances Those reasons 
which were checked by 25 per cent or more of the boys arc given in 
Table 26 and those checked by 25 per cent or more of the girls m Table 


Table 26 Reasons Ghen bv Boys por Not Attending Sctiool Dances* 

, , , , Per Cent 

1 do not know how to dance 
I did not have the money 

I only s.t or aroood and oot hare a good „mc 
I did n« hare a apooial girl that I wished to take 
1 lack the nerve to ask a girl 

Pupils in Problems of Senior high school 
519 (1942) ^^^^^tUTaiumandSupervtston,2i 


74 I 
25 4 
36 0 
30 4 
25 2 

35 9 


27 Hutson and Kotar add >• “The ctentng dancing party ts too advanced 
a rccrcanonal form for a large number of high-schrol^up.k Ir tmposrs 


"Pcrcival W Hotson and Dan R 
Pupils in Their Social Recreatjon," 
28 503-519 (1942) 


Kmar “Some Problems of Senior high-school 
tauctuonal Admimstratton and Supennuo^ 
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barriers m the form of money costs, tnnspottation facilities, rxpensne 
c/ofliing, pairing, slvill in dancing and parental jitters ” 

Tsuir 27 Rtjsoss Goo b\ Giats for Jsot Attendiso School Dirces* 

Per Cmt 

I do not know how to dance 35 5 

OnJ} those w ho arc paired off « irh a mcmlicf of the opposite 
scs really have a gooc time 25 7 

I w ould only sit or stand aroi nd and not ha\ e a pood time 30 3 
I did not hate a spcaaJ boy I tend to escort me 41 6 

* Percival W Hutson and Dan R Kowr Some Problems of Senior high school 
Pupils in Tlicir Soaal Recreation ^ducattorJ AdmrmsttauonandSutnxuim 28 503- 
519 (1942) 

From the point of \ieu of funhenng heterosexual adjustment, then 
school recreation should include man) different kinds of parties— square 
dancing, picnics camitals miters, and so on as tveJ! as sports activities 
in xvhich both bo)s and girls can participate 


GIVING HELP TO THOSE WHO HAVE PROBIEMS 

Tfte problems met h) students in regard to heterosexual adjustment 
ire (I) those having to do with attnenng and holding friends of the 
other sex, (2) those Innng to do with such decisions as whether to go 
steady, when to come in from a date and the lil e, (3) those having to 
do with lack of knowledge or misconceptions m regard to sex, (4) those 
having to do w ith crushes (which we shall discuss m Chap 7 on emo 
tions) , (5) those hav ing to do with homoscA-uaJity 


Normal Problems In Resard to 
Attraction and AssosJation 


Letters written to Alice Barr Grajson show w hat the first type of prob 
fern in our fist is /ike " 

‘ Could you please advise a lonely girl of 16’ I come from a respectable 
family and lire in a nice big house I dress as nice as any of m> girl fnends 
My hair is cared for nicely I don t neglect anything in personal cleanliness 
and wear just the nght shade of mal e up Bur I still don’t have dates I 
am beginning to get an jnfenont) complex because I am v ery tall md a 
bttle underweight but nevertheless m a perfect state of health . Once 


"Alice Barr Gra>'son Da 1 oh Amw rour Dmgbterr (New \ork Applcron 
Centur) Crofts Inc 1944) pp 48 89 90 (Th^book is ^ 

of growing up as seen m lettere from adolcseenr girls to die department Lets Talk 
Things Over m the magazine Calling AU Girb”) 
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in a long av hile 1 am fortunate enough to go out with a boy The moment 
I introduce him to an> one of my good-looking girl friends with their 
*come-hither’ look he has fallen for them and starts asking them for dates 
I am ver) discouraged with life and e\eiything m it for what could be 
^\orse than a sixteen ) ear old girl and dateless^” 

“I am a girl of fourteen and am at present going in a crowd of boys and 
girls from 14 to 16 years old I now find it impossible to continue our 
friendship . Both my father and I agree that companionship bettveen 
girls and bo)s is a health) condition proMding the said companionship 
does not extend over certain bounds Because of these bounds my mother 
has been branded as old-fashioned and 1 am noM considered a prude How- 
e\ er in m\ heart I kno^\ I’m right Do you think it is normal for boys to 
come to a pam, \\ ith the expressed purpose of turning out the hghts and 
necking m the In mg room as veil as in other rooms' Each of my girl 
friends agree \\ ith me that necking and such is v rong but at parties they 
lover their standards for the sake of popularity Especially m a home 
vhcre there arc sufficient means of entertainment, such as victrolas, 
pianos and so forth*” 

“I am a gtrl of thirteen I am many jears older for my age We haie 
had man) school dances and parties and I ha\e gone 1 usuall) walk home 
vith one or tvo girls There hate been man\ bo)s tried to kiss me and as 
1 do not like it I hate asked them not to do it The boys and girls have 
called me a snob and a don’t-) ou-dare touch me girl 1 don’t hate man) 
friends because of that. Would )ou please help me sohe m) problem*” 
It takes a vise person to give the inditidual counseling on problems 
of this sort Gratson, for example, v rites this in regard to the girl of 
thinccn abotc 

‘‘A 1 3-> car-old, how c\ cr, ix ) oung in the number of ) ears she has li\ cd 
There is no reason for her to rush into expcnenccs for vhich she is not 
reads She must know that vhat might be called the ‘light’ sarie^' of 
petting ma) lead— and often more tjuickl) than she may expect— ro the 
hcas*)’ txpc She might as veil accept the fact that many bo)s find it 
difficult to control their feelings, once aroused A fair-minded girl vould 
concede that she has no right to lead a bo) on, to tempt, to act prosoca- 
mcl\, or, in xouth’s own language, to ‘turn on the current’ and then to 
adopt the how -dare \ou manner’ Girls must Icam, too, that vhac thet 
finalU decide about these matters is not a thing apart but mvohcs their 
toul personalities as well as the goals thc\ hasc'set for themselves as girls 
and women” 

There arc adolescents who would like help on even simple problems 
such as this * 

•thU p 92. 
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‘'Last Saturdi) nigJit a gang of kids from our chimrh went tobogganing 
1 here n ere four girls and four boys and one of the bov s had a car, which 
made it casr for us to go I am new m this town and am lust gcttinp 
aetjunmted with the kids We went there and had Jots of fun But on the 
back one of the Lo^s asked me if I wouldn’t sit with him I knew one 
of the girb that was there hked him and I didn’t think I should accept 
But she was standing there when he asked me and she said, ‘Go ahead ’ I 
didn’t like the idea, but what could I do So the ne\t da\ she wouldn’t 
cicn speak to me and she told the other girls I did it on purpose I really 
didn’t because I’m not that kind I tned to explain to her but she was real 
cold to me The funny part js that I don t like the boy as a boj friend I 
think he’s swell, but I just like him as a fnend What should I do m a case 
like this’" 

Man^ teachers do not hate the necessary wisdom, and of course many 
boys and girls who need help do not confide in anyone It is therefore 
recommended that the school provide not onlj individual counseling but 
also such general attacks on personal heterosexual adjustment problems as 
discussion groups, helps m grooming and m ctiquerte, classes m ballroom 
dancmg, and informal work and pla) occasions w here those w ho need help 
can develop more pleasing pcrsonahucs or become more skillful m their 
social relationships 

Ignorance and Misconceptions In Regard to Sex 

We have said earlier that sex education should be more than a "course,' 
that It should rather be approached through many avenues and over a 
long period of time Nevertheless there must be provision for the lugb 
school boy and girl to get direct ansvvers to quesoons they hate on sex— 
through class or individual counseling, educational movies, library books, 
or other means 

One of the most harmful pieces of misinformatjon that bojs and girls 
can harbor is that masturbation may lead to dire phjsical and mental 
aftereffects In a fairly recent investigation of the beliefs of college fresh 
men as to the effects of masturbation, there were found to be pre%alent 
such ideas as this ‘ It w ill drive a person crazy,” ‘ It w ill w reck his morals,^ 

"It dulls his intelligence ’ ‘‘It is bad for his health ’ ‘It will rum his eyes, 

“It lowers his resistance to disease *' Table 28 gn es further derails 
Actually masturbation is not only exceedingly common bur is also, to 
the best of anv one’s knowledge, harmless 

In Ramsey’s stud) menuoned earlier’* he found that b> the age of sit, 

’'Glenn V Ramse> The Sexual Dcielopmcnt of Boys" Avrmcan Jourml cf 
Psychology, 56 224 (1945) 
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5 per cent had had masturbatory experience, by the age of ten, 29 per cent, 
b\ the age of nvcive, 73 per cent, by the age of fourteen, 9a per cent, 
and b\ the age of fifteen, 98 per cent 

Of course, ^\e cannot assume that an act is normal and unobjectionable 
just because it is ^vldespread but m the case of masturbation such an 
assumption is probaW) justified Masturbation docs none of the things 
so frequently belies ed-it does not harm the health or the mind, it does 
not corrupt the morals 'weaken the will power, or cause insanity One 
should consider it an unwholesome practice only if it leads to one or the 
other of these three results It may bring on worry, guilt, self doubt, or 

Table 28 Tiic BrtiErs or Sevesty fivx \olng Men Concerning the Effects of 
M\stvrbntios* 


Belief 

Number of 
joQog men 

Percentage 
of totalf 

Some type of senous d3m3'’e 

62 

82 7 

Senous ph>sicil damage 

33 

44 0 

Scnoui mental damaee 

28 

37 3 

Senous moral damage 

18 

24 0 

Senous soaa! damage 

9 

12 0 

Harmful (not speafied) 

6 

8 0 

Direct cause of insanity 

12 

16 0 

Not jcriousb harmful 

5 

6 7 

No response 

8 

10 7 


•E. V Pullias Masturbation as a Mental H)gicne Problem— \ Snidj of the 
Beliefs of Scienry fise'^oungMcn, Joumil oj Abnormjl and SocuJ Ps)c}ioIogy, 32 1\(>~ 
112 (1937) 

t 0> cflapp m percentage due to the fact that some of the > oung men belio ed 

masnirbation had sc\eral t>T« of effect 

the like It mav become such a major source of satisfaction that others arc 
lost sight of U may be too much rehed upon as an escape 

If a bo\ thinks he is doing something bad when he masturbates, the 
ps> chological effects on him ma\ bcjnot only \cry upsetting but also 
harmful to his personally development, for anyone who carries around 
with him the feeling that he is doing something to be ashamed of, who is 
constantly afraid that he w ill be found out ” w ho has lost respect for him 
self, V ho thinks tlut he is mining his health or going the w at to insanity , 
cannot be happy or enter into the affairs of his life with wholehearted 
enthusiasm. 

Nor IS u good for a person to find so much satisfaction in the manipu- 
lation of his own lK>d\ tlut this rakes precedence over the many other 
s-uisfa«iom possible to him or that it prevents his enjov mg social aaivjties 
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with other hoys and gitls And, of course, any pleasure used erccssuelv 
to escape from the problems, obligaoons, or disappointments of life ucal,- 
ens one s abihtj’ to face life courageously 
In contrast, if a boy masturbates and if he is also liv mg a gcncralj v sans 
f>ing and socially oriented life, masturba&on will have but a minor im- 
portance in his life and will gradually be used less and Jess 


Komesexuafily 

HomoseYuaJjtj’^, often referred ro as homoerotism, is a more serious 
matter, for ir leads to attractions, interests, desires, and someumes prac- 
tices w hich run counter to those accepted b) societj as normal and desir- 
able— nor does one, in manv' cases, “grow' out of it ” 

By homosCTuality we mean a personaht)' make up which inclines one 
toward a sexual interest in one’s own sex rather than m the opposite sex 
This may be the result of physical make up, or it maj develop because of 
environmental pressures 

Wc know that both male and female hormones are found in every m- 
di\ idual, n preponderance of male in the male and of female m the female 
Since the proportions aary, it may well be that the human race is not of 
tavo distinct groups, the male and female, but is rather of manj different 
degrees of femaleness and maleness If this is true, then there are those 
people w ho though male or female m structure arc actually close to the 
dividing line between female and male— with bod) of one sex but sexual 
interests more similar to those of the ocher 

Of these people some may never consaously recognize their latent 
homosexuality as such, they w ill only Icnow that they ha\ e no interest m 
the opposite sex and are much attracted to certain members of their own 
'ex Others are aware that their feelings differ from the normal, but the 
thought of any homosexual practice does not occur to them, and the\ 
live the epical life of their own sex, though they are not apt to desire 
marriage or ro make a success of marriage if they do engage m it Still 
others become active homosexuals— that is, engage in sexual practices 
(mutual masturbation) with members of their own sex 
Environmental pressures, too, mal e people deviate sexually It is highly 
probable that such pressures would never affect the strongh masculine 
or strongly feminine But wc do know that boys have been made verv' 
feminine in their behavior and mcJinations because their mothers have 
brought them up as they would girls and similarly girls have been made 
masculine In other cases, a boy or girl s first sex experience has been with 
someone of the same sex Tins is often due to tcniptanon rcsulung from 
segregation of the sexes, as m bovV schools, girls’ schoob, or the armed 
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services This first experience may place an imprint on the youth’s sexual 
nature to the extent that he comes to desire onlj that kind of sexual stimu- 
lation and gratification thereafter 

It IS likel) that such a person has some sexual ambiv alence to start with, 
how c\ er, for man) ) ouths return to normal sex interests as soon as the 
abnormal pressures are gone 

Ramsc) s data** show that, roughl), 25 per cent of adolescent bo)S 
engage in homosexual play With many such children and adolescents 
this IS no wore than passing experimentation and not a matter for concern 
With a few it may induct them early into practices which continue into 
adulthood 

It IS difficult to advise adults on thetr treatment of the boy or girl with 
homosexual leanings We should realize that some cannot help themselves 
and It IS useless for us to make their lives more burdensome by trying to 
force them into the typical pattern In one school, for example, a girl had 
reached her senior year m high school bearing the stamp of masculinity 
to an unusual degree— dressing in boy’s clothing when she could or in 
very plain suits wearing her hair short, cn)o\ing woodworking, hunting, 
and fishing as her hobbies and m her later adolescence assuming an 
almost courtU attitude toward other girls When she was a senior, the 
sponsor of the senior class decided that she vv ould do cverv thing she could 
to make the girl more feminine m her appearance and behavior So she 
advised her on clothes persuaded her to let her hair grow longer and get 
a permanent, authoritatively insisted that the girl come to school danccs- 
and all with the sole result of making the girl very uncomfortable and 
unhappy with her lor nothing else 

As for the practicing homosexual wc should realize that his life has 
much in it to make him unhappy, because of the very fact that he is 
adopting a mode of existence w hich socictv regards as abnormal and repre- 
hensible Conscqucntlv wc arc probablv safe m assuming that the adoles- 
cent with homosexual leanings who comes for counseling should be cn 
couraced to make his life follow the pttem of his own sex as far as he 
possihU can 

Thmc working with the adolescent should be warned not to judge 
anvone s scxualitv bv his appearance, his voice, or his mannerisms, for all 
of these mav be misleading 

PREPARING FOR MARITAL CHOICE AND MARITAL HAPPINESS 

\in<inc who snidin the ailoletccm must realize that heforc vert long 
manv o( theve liovj am! girls will lie mahing what is perhaps the most 
■/W,p !» wit 
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important choice of their lives, the choice of a marital partner, and will 
be settling down to marriage No one needs to be reminded of the fact 
that such choices are often unfortunate and even disastrous— or that mar- 
riage even for the happily mated demands qualities of character of a high 
sort if the marriage is to be the most completely successful 
Whatever can be done to prepare the adolescent for choosing wisely 
when the time comes and for being a good husband or a good wife will 
be a real contribution to individual happiness and social welfare 


What Kind of Development Is Ideot? 

In this as well as in e\ erj thing w hich we try to accomplish w c must 
have our objectives clearly m mind What should be the course of the 
adolescent’s development if he is to be best prepared to choose wisely 
and live happily in marriage^ There are five requisites First, he must be- 
come as well adjusted as possible The more secure, the more courageous, 
adaptable, happ) natured, generous hearted and socially skillful a person 
can be, the better are his chances of being a good marriage partner Second, 
he must become hetcrosexuallj adjusted— that is interested m the other 
sex, able to find companionship among them and able to center his af- 
fections and lo) alcy on one Third, he must develop an ideal for marnage 
—an ideal which would include mutual kindness and consideraoon a 
sharing of duties, responsibilities, and decisions, companionship, unselfish 
ness, appreciation for the other person’s good qualities, and forbearance 
Fourth, he must recognize the fact that a successful marnage rests on the 
willingness to put fonh effort to make it successful— and he must have a 
desire to make that effort- Finally, he will have some homemaking skills- 
among which may be numbered the ability to cook, purchase suitable 
clothing, spend the household money w iscly , skill m budgeting, and so on 


What Can Ihe School Do? 

No single class, no single school effort makes an adolescent into a truly 
mirmgeable adult The firsr two requisites, good general adjustment and 
good heterosexual adjustment, must be among the major objectives of the 
whole school program Tlie second two will be reached only when nnny 
teachers and many classes contribute to them— literature can help 
the ideal, and so can sociologv , but more important than anv subject will 
be the attitudes of the teachers of all subjects The last, homcmakmg 
skills, are more defimteU the province of classes in homcmakmg, industria 
arts, and economics , , 

Doubtless the best results w ill be accomplished if cv erv one w ho w orks 
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^^lth the adolescent realizes what is needed to make him grow up into a 
person able to make good in marriage and tries sincerely to help bring 
about that development 


Reminiscences 

1 ^VTicn did > ou start dating^ For } our best good, was the time too early, 
too late, or just right’ 

2 Were there many questions in regard to your heterosexual adjustment 
upon vv hich y ou receiv ed no help in high school though y ou needed help’ 

3 Was there as much going steady in high school w hen y ou wtre there as 
there is now’ If not, what do you think has made the change’ 

4 What did y our school do to make opportunities for wholesome hetero- 
sexual associauon’ 

5 What problems in regard to heterosexual association did you experience’ 
Did \ ou hav e sufficient help on them’ 

General Discussion 

1 CampbeU s data regarding social sex dev elopment were published in 
1939 From your observation of adolescents would you agree that it is still a 
true picture, or hav e adolescents changed since then’ 

2 Are adolescents beginning to date earlier today than when you were a 
freshman m high school’ If so, how do you account for the change’ 

3 When you have an adolescent child of your own, how will you attempt 
to regulate his dating acuvities if at alP 

4 Study Punke's ublc on dating (Tabic 18) On the basis of this, how 
would vou answer a parent of a teen ager who asked you ‘What is normal 
dating frequency for a high school freshman girl- ’ 

5 Stud) the dating activities in Bibb’s table (Table 19) Do any of these 
seem more wholesome than others* Which’ Arc there any which you think 
have loo much prominence for their wonh’ 

6 Study Lownes list of dating functions. Arc there any of these functions 
which w ill be sen cd equally w ell by expenences other than dating? 

7 Should young teen agen go steady’ 

8 If you had an adolescent son or daughter of sixteen, would you want 
him or her to go steady ? 

9 Is PD{>cnoc nght in his concepts of scx-stimulatmg and sex releasing 
ivvociations’ 

10 \\ h) do adults so often make fun of or laugh at adolescents m love’ 

11 WTiit could be done in your major subject to help develop wholesome 
attitudes toward sex* 

12 Do voo lichcTe m ctavses solely for the purpose of sex instruction’ 

n Some people lav that the aienge adolescent will get enough hetero- 
sexual allocution outside of school and that therefore the school need not be 
concerned with this problem Uhat do you think’ 
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14 In regard to Hutson and Ko\ar’s data, what would you do for tJiee 
boj s and girls’ 

15. Consider each of the letters to Gnyson. How w ould you answ er u’ 

16 Would you require a course in home and family relationships of all 
students’ In %vhat year’ What would it include? 


Panel Discussion 

1 Adolescents' Boy-girJ problems 

2 Parents Boy-girl problems 

Movies 

Are You Ready for Afarrtage? Coronet Films, 15 mm , b & w or color, 1950 
Choosing for Happiness, McGraw-Hill Tenfilms, 14 mm , b & w , 1950 
Hwnan Reproduction, McGraw-Hill Tettfilms, 22 mm , b & w., 1947 
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chapter 7. EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Probably not a person A\ho reads this book would have an) difSculty in 
finding in himself (or among relaoves and fnends) examples of habitual 
emotional responses which are disagreeable to others pamful to self, m 
hibitmg or even crippbng to the personalit) Cases bke these are num- 
erous 

Tom is too often irritable and ill humored If one of the children in 
turmng on the radio lets it blare forth loudly, he is sure of a sharp repri- 
mand from his father If dinner is a little late, Tom is as hkel) as not to 
eat It m sullen silence If his stenographer makes a mistake in a letter, 
Tom mentions it with an ill humor that makes the offence seem much 
more scnous than it really is 

Helen is mamed but she has never been able to do as the Bible suggests 
leave her father and her mother, and cleave unto her husband Instead her 
mother comes first in her affections This inevitably results in quarrels 
with her husband or hurt feelings on his part When Helen and her hus 
band were bu)ing a rug for their living room Helen had to ask her 
mother’s opinion— and took her advice m opposition to her husband s 
choice Should Helen’s husband want to take a tnp on Sunda), it would 
be impossible because the) always have dinner with Helen’s mother 
When the bab) was bom Helen’s husband was practicall) shut out b) 
Mother thmlU ‘Mother wants ,” and so on Helen is 

cmotionallv still a child m her relationship with her mother Adult though 
she IS in )cars her love relationships are still immature 
Sarah womes about ever) thing AVhenever anv of the fanTIlv is de- 
lav cd m getting home at night, Sarah is under tension If someone has a 
cold Sarah is fearful that it ma) turn into pneumonia If some purchase 
proves to be faultv and Sarah must return it the next da\, she worries 
about the unpleasantness of the task until the moment of its occurrence 
When Sarah goes shopping she worncs about things at home— whether 
or not she turned off the clccinc iron she was using whether it might 
rain in through the open windows, or the like Sarahs life is constantl) 
troubled b) needless w omes 

Sam is a cold undemonstrative man who cither feels little friendliness 
for others or else is unable to show what he feels Acquaintances who 
come to call on the famil) or even those who arc cspeciall) mvitcd to the 
196 
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home never feel sure of the,r Mefcome «,th Sem for h,s manner is ahva, s 
distant and constrained ^ 

Amy IS a flirt Her husband often questions her loyally to him /or 
any man s affections seem as ■welcome to her as her husband s 
Irene is unkind to her children slaps them and spanks them and scolds 
them— seldom showing them an) tenderness 
We could go on almost cndlessl) with examples of the unhappiness 
that emotion causes botli to the person who suffers the fears the de 
pressions the hatreds and the ill tempers and to those who flinch ar the 
anger are hurt bj the coldness are saddened by the depressions and re 
coil at the hatred of others 

On the other hand we could with equal ease find illustrations of the 
happiness that comes from kindness s) mpathy lot e response to music 
and other forms of art, joy in success and the like 
In the first place you have but to look at )our own life to see how 
much It IS improved by friendship love s> mpathy and kindness and 
you have only to think of the omes when )ou have been exhilarated bv 
success to know what pleasure that feeling can pve We find other ex 
amples on all sides 

In one school system in a town of moderate size a few key people {the 
superintendent the supervisor of the elemcntnr) schools and the principal 
of the high school) have so sec the tone of the emotional atmosphere of 
the school their own kindness and gcncrosit) toward others that one 
feels this pleasantness m human relations throughout the student bod> 

As a result it real!) seems that evetjone m school cn;ovs his school life 
more than is usual 

In one small town a man who had retired from business and who was 
a great lover of gardens and flowers took it upon himself to interest the 
school children m them He did this hv making his own yard a place 
colorful w^fh flowers, b) keeping the classrooms supplied with flowering 
plants by g‘'»ng awav seeds offering pmes to voung gardeners and 
visiting and helping those children who started gardens This happened 
seven \cars ago Toefaj that whole hole town is garden and fiouxrcon 
scious as few towns arc Not onlv arc the vards almost invariabl) bcaun 
ful but also the townspeople and the children rcjoicc m that beaut) Here 
IS a place where wc sec ever) life made happier b) an emotional response 
to bcauw 

If some miracle could free people from most of their proneness to fear, 
anger hatred lealousv shame and guilt feelings endow mg them at the 
same time with all of the generous feelings that go with love of others as 
well as with the uplifting feelings that go with religion and aesthetic ap- 
preciations, w e should hav c a w orld infinitelv happier tlun it is no« 
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No such miracle is going to occur, of course We must uork out our 
oMTi salvation m this respect, each one of us In addition, we have another 
obligation Smce we are also people who have responsibility for adoles 
cents, we must help them too, to become emotionally healthy There is 
no doubt whatsoever that the right kind of parents and teachers for all 
children could help them grow into a generation of adults who were 
emoaonallj good for themselves and good for others But such a um- 
versally wholesome setting for childhood is as jet no more than a dream 
As for the adolescent, his childhood has been liv ed, and w hat was done for 
him for good or bad is beyond our control Nor can we change his home 
settmg right now if it is bad But w e can pro\ ide w holcsome teachers for 
youth and each of us should realize our strong responsibility for making 
ourseU es and our behav lor the kind that w ill promote not only our owm 
emotional w elfare but also that of our students 

Ones emotions are of course mtimatclj related to one’s attempts to 
satisf) his basic needs, and \ ery obviously w hen w e talk about the adoles 
cent’s home life, heterosexual adjustment, social adjustment, and so on, 
we must consider his emotional adjustment also Nevertheless it seems wise 
to abstract emotions from these areas, so to speak, and center our at 
tcnaon on them alone The teacher must be able to look at the adoles- 
cent’s dev elopment from many points of v lew , for onlj then will he know 
w here the youth is lacking and w here he is doing w ell in his dev elopment 
—and onlj then will he be fully aware of his own successes and failures 
m helping him. 

First of all, the teacher must know what the adolescent should become, 
ideall), m his emotional development 

EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

I We would like to have the adolescent become an adult who is free 
of apprehensions fears, and anxieties m regard to his relationships with 
people and in regard to what ‘ the world might do to him Some people 
are ill-at-case in social groups outside the familj , minimize themsclv es in 
comparison with associates, wonder about their acceptance by others 
Some people arc likely to be overpcssimistic, they have forebodings 
aliout evil, and their minds jump to an assumption of the worst when 
there is the slightest possibihtv of it. 

In contrast to this, we would like to have the adolescent grow up to 
be an adult with personal secuntv This would mean that he would wel- 
come new experience without fear, that he would have confidence m his 
own abilities, that he would be easv in all of his associations with others— 
forgetful of self and without undue strictures Someone has said that the 
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penon uho .s thus secure cen afford to be Jondlv and generous toward 
others and wall be so When we realize that the person who is blessed 
wnth security is lilely to be both a happier and kindher person than the 
one who IS insecure, we should place this kind of emouonal maturit) 
high on our list of necessities for the adolescent 
2 We -would hke to have him be good humored and little dependent 
upon anger Irritation and anger are reactions to frustration That is, 
w hen things don’t go our way, ue may respond fay being cross, disgusted 
or angry Usually there are many other and better ways of meeting 
frustrations than anger-such as having patience with and tolerance for 
other people’s mistal cs, ignoring trnial interferences with one’s desires 
and using one’s intelligence instead of one’s emotions to manage the 
situations that defeat and thw art us The fact that anger js wore easd) 
eradicated from the personally than is fear makes it the more imperative 
that adults feel it a necessity to rid thcmscKes of this unlovel}^ and gen 
crally fruitless emotion 

We ha\c been thinking of anger chiefly m terms of irritability, lil- 
humor, temper, and the like, displays of emotion which arc m themselves 
enough to make life uncomfortable and even highly disagreeable to those 
in the path of the outburst But \vc also see cases of anger which result 
in cruel, ugly, and even criminal behavior For example, a man angty 
vuth a dog kicks him brutally, a woman angry with a child slaps his 
face with bruising hard blows, a man angiy with another pulls out a gun 
and shoots him When v< e consider all of the ills n hich come from this 
emotion, w e can sec how important it is for the well being of both the 
individual and of sociey^ to have adults m the world who are seldom 
angry, unless the anger leads to behavior that is to some truly good effect 
This occurs rarely— chiefly when one is angry at injustice and is impelled 
by his anger to trj to improve conditions 

3 We would hke to have the adolescent become an adult able to forget 
himself in his love for others We look at the adolescent and say ‘ How 
good It would be if -we ct«iW ersase hvro happy telatiows wvtK ftvetvdi and 
family when he is grovi n ” If we would do this, we must help the adoles 
cent develop into the kind of person who can forget himself m his kindly 
feelings for others It is true that everyone likes to be on the receiving 
end of affection and that we tend to lot e w here we gee something back- 
affection, attention, or service Actually, however, only those people wJio 
can love others without thought of return can know the full pleasure of 
loving, pleasure which surpasses being loved and surpasses also any love 
which feeds secretly or unconsciously on the c\pectaaon of a return for 

the loving , , 

4 We would hke to have him too intelligent about his emotions to be 
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misled by them or to be misled bj others through them We arc emotional 
beings far mote than we arc intellectual ones, and our emotions arc often 
improperly our guides to action 

Mothers, for example, arc ovcrprotcctivc toward their children, im- 
pelled by their love and unaware that their love maj be leading them 
astray and doing their children real harm Fathers may say, “I want my 
child to have everything I didn’t ha\c” without questioning whether the 
actions their feelings dictate are for good or ill Any one of us may make 
remarks which our feelings shape and yet be under the impression that 
we are speaking on the basis of thought Wc may say, “I don’t think he 
would be a good man for the job,” ‘‘I think it’s disgusting that they re 
raising the bus fare again,” 'income taxes ought to be lowered,” “That 
teacher ought to be fired,” “She must he a \cry poor housekeeper,” and 
m every case a is possible that v.c ace giving expression to resentment, 
fear, hate, or some such emotion or sentiment rather than to thought Wc 
may conclude that a nation is mfenor to ours, a race should not be given 
equal privileges, a certain political figure should not receive a hearing 
solely because our emotions say so— and yet wc may smugly think that 
we are using our intelligence in making these judgments 
Since emoaons do not in any way indicate the rightness or wrongness 
of a thought, a remark, an action, or a decision, anv reliance upon them 
for guidance without suhstantiaaog thought may' lead to unwise action 
Any emotion may move us to bad behavior or to good Love can bring 
about disastrous acts Anger might be the basis for a reform movement 
Fear can lead to despicable cowardice, but it can also save a life Emotion 
is not on the side of right or wrong, and it must not he relied upon as a 
guide Consequently if our world is going to be marked by intelligent 
action. It must be marked by emotion that is checked by intelligence 
Emotion can make us the subjects of the will of others Politicians, ad- 
vertisers, and others whose welfare depends upon getting a mass of people 
to behave as they want and not upon conviction use rbis het aJJ of the 
time The emotions of anger, fear, and love are energizing They prepare 
one for action If anyone can arouse enough fear m us and then give us 
directions as to how to use that fear, we are apt to act upon those direc- 
tions without thought Thus the advertiser can make us fearful of ills 
that may befall us and then say "Buy this to protect y ourself ” On the 
basis of this emotion plus direction we buy 
In the civilized world there is no slavc-makmg technique half so effec- 
tive or so frequently used as that of the emotional appeal plus directions 
for action As long as human beings will allow themselves to be victimized 
through emotion, so long will our communities and our countries be run 
by the few, often the unscrupulous few, who can thus mold public 
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opinion nml direct public bchivior. As lonj- 35 bum-m beings will fecl- 
and-3ct when they should ihink-and-acr, so long will our purchases, our 
recreations, our reading lie governed too much by those who can thus 
make a profit from us. 

\yc syoufd like to have the adolescent be an adult who knows when 
he is acting on the basis of emotion and who can then guard himself against 
imwnsc choices. 

We ivouhl like ro have the adolescent become an adult who can 
enjoy aesthetic c.xpcficnccs. TJicrc is much of this in the ivorld to enjoy 
--in nature, in poctn’, novels, patnting% sculpturing, music, plap, and 
movics-all in such abundance that there arc kinds to fie everj’ taste and 
even' ability. 

We ask this for the adolescent because It is ennobling. A truly aesthetic 
experience lifts one from personal preoccupations into a partaking of 
something bigger than oneself. As Tolstoi sap: “Art is a human activity' 
having for its purpose the tr:insmh5ion to others of the highest and best 
feelings to which men liavc risen.” 

6. Finally, we would like the adolescent to become an adult who is 
capable of gayet)’ and humor. It is very easy to get into the rut of un- 
relieved seriousness toward life. Tltcrc arc families who never lose them- 
selves in gay conversational frivoli^* and in happy playfulness toward 
one another and whose lives arc oversomber because of this lack. Any- 
one w'ho has e.tpcfienccd living for some time w irh attention only to the 
serious and svho then suddenly enters some light-hearted group where 
he can forget himself in gaycty and fun knows that he has been missing 
something that his life needs. 

In summarj', then, w'c say that we would like to have the adolescent 
become an adult svho h.is these emotional attributes: 

1. He is secure and self-confident, free from the needless fears that beset 
so many people. 

2. He is ssvect-natured and little subject to anger and irritation. 

3. He is able to forget himself in a wholclicartcd love of others. 

4. He understands his emotions and h not led into foolish action through 
overrcliance ujxjn them. 

5. He can enjov some aesthetic experiences. 

6. He is capable of gayetj’ and humor. 

If we arc to help the adolescent achieve this kind of emotional adult- 
hood, we must understand \vliat emoc/on is like .is ^velJ as what the adoles- 
cent’s particular emotional needs are, and W'c mtist also Icnow how we can 
help him. In addition to the need to help Iiim W'c must understand him 
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alM bccaosc ^^c want to be able to work with him without the faction 
that comes from lack of s\*mp3th\ 

WHAT IS THE NATURE OF EMOTION? 

We can think of the three most prcxalcnt emotions, anger, fear, and 
lo\c, from three points of \ic\\, m doing so we shall ha\c a good wa) 
of sceinc how thej hurt people and how they help them For whenever 
a person is emotional, there is a change m his ph\siological behasior, a 
chance in his mental actiuty, and-genera!ly -some change in his out- 
ward bchaMor. 


The Physiological Changes 

The phj siological changes that take place in fear and anger arc changes 
that prepare the body for energetic action, that is, for running or for 
fighnng They arc* 
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neurons whose cell bodies he in the cord acts as a unit All of the chancres 
mentioned above are brought about m the twinkling of an eye whenlin 
anger-, fear-, or eAcitemcnt-rousing situation presents itself 
It IS believed thar this emergency sj stem which we have been describ- 
ing dev eloped in the animal and human body as a protection, for it is 
certainly true that it does provnde extra energy for fighting or running 
It seems equallj true that the nervous sjstem is so organized that it 
learns very fast, though often blindlj, what situations are ‘emergenej” 
situations, and gradually the person develops a push button speed m 
turning on the emergency reaction This blind learning w c call condition- 
ing For any one of us some words, some people, and some situations 
wiU automatically bring on this emergency reaction 
We have been speaking of anger and fear In the other emotion which 
we shall discuss, love, we have a somewhat (though not wholly) dif- 
ferent body reaction We do not have as manj data from research in 
regard to love as vve have for anger and fear, but we do know that there 
IS a heightening of the energy suppi} mg activities combined with highly 
pleasurable sensations Except for a short period, the increase in heart 
beat, breathing, and the like, is a mild one, and the reaction generally 
provides little wear and tear on the body 
These physiological reacaons m anger, fear, and love serve the individ- 
ual wonderfully well at times, but on some occasions they are decn 
menral To evaluate emotion, then, vve roust first consider the worth or 
harm of these body reactions 

When vve must fight or when vve must run, it is extremely advantageous 
to have the body supplied with the means for prolonged and strenuous 
effort But w hen we are phj'sicatly inactive, that speeding up of the bodily 
processes may w cU be wasteful or even harmful The sugar, for example, 
goes into the urine as waste if it is not used Digestion is interfered w ith, 
the heart may suffer strain, the muscular tension maj bring on insomnia 
In other w ords, the physical reaction of emotion is often useless-and, 
more than that, wasteful and even mjunous to the health 


Mental Activity 

Second, emotion can be considered from the point of view of the 
mental activity involved What there js to be said is so obvious that it 
need only be touched upon The mental activity in fear and anger is un- 
pleasant That involved in love is pleasant Whenev er fear or anger comK 
into our lives, unpleasantness enters m Whenever love is experienced, 
we add something pleasant to our living 
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Outer Behavior 

Third, ^ve should consider the outer behavior which each of these 
emonons is likely to stir into action In general 

Fear brings avoidance reactions This is good when there is something 
which wilWctually endanger us if we stay m its presence It is bad when 
It prevents our having experiences which might be of worth to us If 
because of fear we run av\aj from work, decisions, social situations, and 
the like, wc lose the strength to handle the difficult and we miss the op- 
portunity to enjoy all that we might in life 

Anger brings aggressive reactions This is good on the few occasions 
where attack brings wholesome results Usually, however, it results m 
quarrels, harsh words blows, gossip temper outbursts, assault, or even 
killing— and m many cases irreparable damage to relationships or to per- 
sons may occur 

Love brings movement toward the loved object, and as we all know, 
It tends to generate protective and pleasing acoons 

A Hnol Evaluation 

In the final analysts, then, this mav be said 

Fear is generally unvi holesome for the person w ho harbors it His body 
may be harmed if too often there is a speeding up of energy production 
without use, his mental attitude is unpleasant, and he has an avoidant 
attitude toward many experiences which would make his hfe pleasanter 
and more worth while if he could take part m them 

Anger IS unpleasant for the person v\ho harbors it, both mentally and 
phvsically The angry person has disagreeable thoughts monopolizing 
his mind, and his bodily activity is upset The person who is the object 
of the anger suffers 

Loie on the whole is good physiologically and mentally, bring in g a 
tonmg up of the body and pleasant thoughts The activicv that love 
spoasors makes both the doer and the receiver of the action happier 


WHAT IS THE AOOUSCENT LIKE EMOTIONAUY? 

If we arc to be on good terms with the adolescent, if we arc to adjust 
ourselves to him, if wc arc to avoid rousing fears and angers in him, if 
w c arc to set the stage of his life so that he can be happy , if w c arc to help 
him w hen he is cmotionallv ups«, if w c arc to help him get ov cr emotional 
traits which are bad for him-then wc must understand what the adoles- 
cent is like emotionally 
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We must understand far bejond what uc are able to obsme For the 
emotions of the adolescent often do not show thcmseKes to the casual 
onlooker or esen, man) times to the cireful observer For example a 
small group of high school juniors and seniors were invited to nsit an 
adolescent psycholog) class in order that the college students might re 
ceive authentic information concerning adolescent recreational interests 
home problems and the like through questioning the \isiting bo)s and 
girls on these matters The sixteen and seventeen )ear olds all seemed 
remarkably poised and at ease But at the end of the period one college 
student pur this question to them Hou man) of tou felt distinctlv ill 
at ease -uhile sitting here uirh ns and ansvvenng quesDons All but tuo 
of the teen agers raised thcir hands 

Perhaps e cannot depend too much on this response to the question 
for some of the bo)’s and girls ma) have answered in the affirmative just 
because others did or on the basis of onl) a slight feeling of uneasiness 
But the illustration still gives evidence of the fact that we cannot judge 
an adolescents emotional state b) what appears on the surface If we arc 
to know how he is feeling we must instead have some idea of whit to 
expect and also learn to recognize the small s)'mptoms of hidden emotions 

In addition w c muse not be disturbed b) einotiunal states w luch w ould 
be undesirable in the adult but which arc eharacremtic of adolescence 
The moody adult for example would seem immature to us the moody 
adolescent is likel) to be nothin? more thin adolescent 

What IS the adolescent like cmotionallv^ The answer is He is unstable, 
he is mood) he is self conscious It must be understood however 
that these descriptions of the emotional nature of the adolescent cannot 
be applied to ever) adolescent b\ an) means Acruall) all that can be said 
of these characteristics is that the) arc found vtorc often among adolcS' 
cents than among adults This qualification should be kept in mind in 
reading the pages that follow 

1 The adolescent is unstable embarrassment an?cr excitement, and 
emoTiona) responses to other sct arc often touched off verv readil) in 
him and are sometimes far more intense than the situation warrants There 
arc three possible reasons for this One is tliat the glandular changes jn 
the bod) seem to make for greater susccptibihtv to emotional stimuli 
non In other words the bodv itself is more cxc tabic Another is that 
life Itself is less stable for him than for cither prcadolcsccnc or adult There 
IS now more cause for home confiicf a greater vanen of social stimula 
non more social competition and more adult pressure toward con orm 
ir\ w hen there is less w illmgncss to conform The third is that the putwr 
taj chancres and adolescent social uncertainties engender in manv cnoucfi 
msccuritv to keep them in a state of slight emotional tcmion for con 
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siderable periods of ome This would make other emotional responses 
occur more quickl) and with greater force than would be true in a secure 
person 

This instabihtj shows itself m many wa)s An adolescent girl, when 
repro\ed by her father for coming to the breakfast table in her dressing 
gown lashed back at him in a fury of harsh w ords, to her mild-mannered 
father’s astonishment. An adolescent boy in study hall, shown a cartoon 
just drawn b) a neighbonng boj, burst out into a guffaw of laughter that 
startled the whole room and then w as lost in painful embarrassment at the 
attention he had attracted An adolescent girl cordially greeted some 
relative who had come to cal! but, upon being told in jest that she was 
getting fat, wthdre\v into, a sull^' silence which she mamtained for the 
duranon of their visit. 

2 The adolescent is moody We shall use this expression to mean 
what It so often does imply when the adolescent is being discussed— that 
he frequently has spells of being downcast, glum, or depressed One 
reason for this is that he experiences more fancied failures and, w^th his 
ambitious expectations, more cutting disappointments than does the child 
or the adult Another is that he is beginning to recognize his own help- 
lessness m manipulaang his world to his satisfaction and he is beginning 
to sense how impersonal the world max be toward him, his troubles, and 
his desires Then, of course, he is interested in himself and leans toward 
introspection He is attentive to his owm feelings, and smee a state of 
melanchol) often gives both some pleasure and some sense of importance, 
he easil) gives way to it unless he is too busilj occupied with other in- 
teresting activities to take the time 

3 The adolescent is self-conscious He has feelings of uneasiness in re- 
gard to how he appears to others The much used phrase ‘'in an agon) 
of self-consCTousncss’ ma) seem an exaggeration to the adult who has 
never experienced acute sclf-consciousncss or who has forgotten how it 
feels, but for some adolescents it actual!) expresses the painfulness of the 
state Self-consciousness occurs with man) an adolescent whenever he is 
the center of attention— w hen a direct remark is addressed to him b) 
someone w horn he doesn’t know \er) well or of w horn he is m aw e, w hen 
he must w alk m front of some assembled group, w hen he must speak to 
some audience, when something happens to call attention to him in a 
soaal gathering At such times he max be so mtcnscl) aw are of himself 
that hts w hole bod) is tight muscled and unmanageable and his mind 
overndden with reports of this bod\ awkwardness and tenseness 

Often, of course, the feeling is less strong, as in this adolescent’s de- 
scription of self-consciousness 

“The feeling is vet) hard to describe First )ou have a nenousness 
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Second, you wish you could faint or something to get out of ■\\hatc\cr 
you are going to do Then vhen it is oter, jou feel xezy relics ed This 
happens -ttheneser I gne a speech on some subject or a talk about m\- 
self I keep wondering if I am saving the nght thing Then I uonefer if I 
am standing correctlj I vt onder how my clothes look, if they are mussed 
or if mj hose are straight I wonder if m) posture is all right Then I see 
some girls that don’t like me ver) well Ahjbc they think I am terrible 
or that they could do better, and probably the> could What if I should 
forget talk^ Maybe I’m not talking loud enough 
‘ I know I feel self-conscious because people arc w atchmg me I think 
I -would feel better if they would turn their backs to me and listen that 
wav to w hat f am sa) mg ” 

Tw o other accounts follow 

“I really don’t know how to start this because Tie never said anything 
about this to anyone I just put on a big act that nothing bothers me and 
just go on jMy trouble is in feeling self-conscious with people I’ve known 
for a Jong time— people that I know well enough to speak to but haven’t 
been real fnendlj with Strangers don c bother me It’s the people I know 
and y et somehow don’t know 

‘ When I m with them I often feel almost sick inside and as if I weren’t 
wanted I feci as if it would be just awful if I said or did anything wrong 
1 feel as if chay ’re all watching me I just want to start running, bur of 
course I stay and stick it out. 

‘ I guess feelings like this come with growing up ” (Senior ^ojr ) 

‘ reeling self-conscious is one of my traits which shows up often For 
that reason I do not like to do things m vvhich I am on a stage or phr- 
foim When I walk across the stage I feci as if something terrible will 
happen Then I become clums) and sometimes I do trip and fall or do 
something ctjualK embarrassing simplj because I am afraid that I will 
Ulien t stand m front of a crowd im shoulders feel as if thej arc sagging 
and III) posnire feels terrible I dislike, too, to walk in front of a group 
of girls because I think thc^ arc all staring at me ” (f rcthi/Jn loy ) 

4 The adolescent is mcxpcncnccd in handling a new emotional re- 
sponse, love for someone of the opposite seic. Since this emotion Ins such 
strength as to mcrvihclm adults who arc undergoing its full intciwitj. 

It should be no wonder that it sometimes proves unmanageable to the 
adolescent, who has far less actjuamtancc with it One should nor lie wir- 
pnsed b\ the fact that he is at times embarrassed bv the artnctfoiK he 
feels, IS sometimes impelled to hide his feelings, and sometimes is so earned 
away b\ the emotion that thoughts of the loved one prcoccupv htni 
complctcK Tlic younger adolescent paniculirh can casilv be teased 
ma\ look complete!) uninterested m someone of the opposite sex vhou 
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actuall) very excitmg to him, or ma> be earned aua\ by his feelings and 
act gidd) and uncontrolled It is difficult for the adult to realize )ust how 
o\erpo\\enng, disconcertmg, or unmanageable this sex excitement may 
be to someone xsho is experiencing it for the first time or for the not 
much more than first time, but he should at least recogmze the fact that 
the adolescent is justified in engaging m extravagant or out-of-the-ordi- 
nary behavnor when he is under the influence of a powerful attraction 
to someone of the other sex 

5 The adolescent is ‘ touchy ” In the ey es of the adult he is oversensi 
me to cnticism to repnmands, or to slights Sometimes a seemingU 
tnvial remark or act will bring fonh m him an outburst of tears, anger, 
or sulking out of all proportion to the cause 

In one school the freshman ebss customarily entertains the freshman 
class of a certain neighbonng school at a banquet One day the fourteen- 
year-old freshman president came to the class sponsor and threw her 
speech of welcome on his desk ‘ \oull have to find someone else to give 
this speech,” she said 
“But whv'” asked the sponsor 

“It doesn’t matter whv,’ she answered ‘I’m not going to give it” 
Then out she stalked The sponsor inquired of other students what the 
trouble was and finallv received this explanation 
That morning, this girl had chanced to remark to a group of acquaint 
anccs that she was worried about not giving her speech nght. One of 
the group had responded rather sarcasucally ‘ Getting migh^ imporunt 
these days, aren’t x ou* ” 

That was enough to spoil evcry'thmg Without another word the girl 
went to the sponsors room and delivered her ultimatum It took much 
persuading by the sponsor and the girls fnends to get her to change her 
mind 

Such behav^or as this is understandable The adolescent is often in 
secure, both m his relationships with adults and in those with his peers 
He already has feelings of resentment against the demands of parents and 
teachers, which some small incident mav touch off, and he alreadv has 
some feelings of unwonhmess or lack of success m respect to his com- 
rades, which nothing more than a word may call forth full flowered 
6 The adolescent is giggly The author remembers having m a fresh 
man college psvchologv class during the war eight boys of seventeen on 
an accelerated plan of w ork amidst a much older group of students Some 
nf the discussions, of senous concern to the older students, would set this 
row of lK)vs giggling and though thev obviouslv tned to control them 
seJv« thev were sometimes unable to do so Three of the bovs came 
to the teachers office to explain. Thev would be listening scnouslv to 
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class discussion thcj said when something would remind them of a per 
sonal cNpcncncc in which thc> had all engaged and this w^ould sec them 
fo giggling Each effort at control just seemed to make things oxsc 

One sophomore bo\ tells about sitting in church dunnEj a Sunday 
sen ICC and hi\ mg his clei cn ) car old brother w hisper something to him 
about the minister which seemed enremcl) funny He made an effort 
to control himself but without success A loud giggle came out to startle 
all of the people in his \icinitv and to embarrass both the bo) and his 
famiK gteatlj, 

Adults maj Inic the same sort of predisposing experience but it is 
very rare for them to giggle let alone to ha\ e a spell of giggling which 
the) cannot control Wh\ is the adolescent so susceptible’ Parti) be 
cause he is still a child and laughs frecl) as a child will laugh— and as an 
adult Ins learned not to laugh on man) occasions Partlj he giggles be 
cause as wc said earlier his bod\— m the process of change— is more 
easil) evened Still a third reason ma) be that since giggling often oc 
curs in situations w here it is not fitting there ma) haa e been some ten 
sion first a sudden break in that tension through laughter and then a 
reaction with such loosening of control as to bring on giggling 
7 The adolescent is easiK earned aw ay b) excitement 
A seicnteen year-old girl v'ho had been driving for almost a )car and 
w ho w as a steadv sensible person at the w heel w as raking rw o other girls 
and three boys to a football game in a nearby town The highwa) runs 
parallel to a railroad line for several miles at one spot and just as they 
reached this point i streamliner came along As chance had it the car 
and the engine were exact!) eicn for a fen moments Then the train 
began to pull ahead Race it Mar) said one of the bo)s Race it' 
the others echoed him Its gaming on vou Don t let it get away Step 
on It step on it' 

Sensible dependable Mir) put her foot down hard on the accelerator 
and until the tram track and highwa) dwerged tore along recklcssl) at 
the fast speed of the tram something that her father would have depended 
upon her to be too mature to do 

Giving aw a) to excitement in crowd situations is the pattern of behavior 
which adults expect of the adolescent on man) occasions This may in 
part account for that t)pc of response Further the adolescent if more 
exerted fa) adienmre and spurts not having had the time to become 
blisi about such things 

8 The adolescent is easil) embarrassed Embarrassment is not wcU 
understood but the conjecture that it is often indirecrh associated with 
sex feelings in mim cases unconscious v ould explain the fact that the 
adolescent is much more apt to be embarrassed than the child Another 
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factor to explain the proncncss of some adolescents to embarrassment is 
their desire to appear mature and e\cn sophisticatcd-and their frequent 
failures In their own eyes, they fall so short of hat is expected of them 
that they' do seem childish and ridiculous 

A freshman boy playing basketball m a preliminary game stooped 
suddenly and very solemnly and painstakingly tied a shoelace which had 
come undone His preoccupation with his task and his innocent umvvarc- 
ness of the fact that he had stopped the game made the audience burst 
into laughter When he rose from his stooping position and became aware 
of the fact that the audience was laughing at him, he w as so embarrassed 
that he began to cry. 

9 The adolescent may hav* worries about his pubescent changes and 
about sex behavior This has already been discussed in Chap 4 Therefore 
we shall only remind the reader here of the fact th-’t the adolescent may at 
times, and even for long periods, be jp some tension because he is afraid 
that he will not become, physically, what he would like to be, because 
he is worried over masturbation or seminal emissions, or because, with 
the girl, the approach of each menstrual period may bring on premenstrual 
depression or irntabihty 

10 He is someomes hesitant about expressing emotions even though 
their expression may be perfectly acceptable socially Some adolescents 
will keep a blank face, or even frown, when bubbling w ith elation within, 
some will act disdainful toward those who awaken the warmest feelings 
m them, and some w ill turn aw ay and act unconcerned w hen their emo- 
tional response is really considerable 

A group of fiv e boys were standing at a filling station w hen the much- 
hked high school pnncipal of the preceding year, now alumni director 
of a nearby college, drove by 
* Hi, boys’” he called 

“Hi,” they responded and then moved their position oi looked away 
as if completely untouched at meeting their former friend What warmth 
of feeling may hate been hidden beneath their appearance of unconcern 
one can only guess at 

WHAT MAKES THE ADOLESCENT EMOTIONAL? 

What makes the adolescent emotionaP Though we hate already con- 
sidered the cause with some emonons, let us look at what adolescents say 

Embarrastment 

“As long as I can remember-as long as anj one can remember probably 
-my father has been a strong pillar of out church Nctertheless it has 
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been a wealvness of our f 2 mil^ to suffer great difficulty in arriving at the 
little country church in time for Sunday School VVe reallj do try hard 
Sunday School starts at ten o’clock, but only too often ue slip in at ten- 
fifteen or so I am sure that some of the good church people sympathize 
with my mother uho has to get all of us shined up and ready to go, but 
It is still embarrassing to me to go m late 
“On this particular Sundaj morning about v hich I write, things were 
different To the avhoJe family’s annoyance, the storm had taken down 
the telephone line, the radio had blown a tube, and the blamed clock 
avasn’t working So we guessed at the time b) the sun and rushed madly 
to get to church I w as w orried sick for fear church u ould be completely 
over, because I was sensitive to being late at all and the sun seemed higher 
than usual 

“I felt funny w hen w e got there Not a car was in sight I was just feel- 
mg thankful that we had missed the whole thing and hadn’t the em- 
barrassment of meeting people going home, w hen the minister came out 
of his house near by and we found out that we were not late, but an 
hour early' 

“When church began, I wasn’t paying too much attention until the 
service began to take on a personal tone For the minister began his ser- 
mon by saying, jokingly, that it might be better if everyone threw away 
his clock— and then he told the story of our coming early Ea eryone in 
church laughed and scared at xis and my face got redder and redder 1 
had escaped one embarrassment to encounter a w orse one just when I was 
feeling so smug I couldn’t enjoy any of the sen ice after that I imagined 
that et eryone was thinlting about our mistake and I dreaded the time 
for church to be o\ er w hen I would have to face people ’ {fmiior girl ) 
“One ame when I was in a neighboring town, 1 saw ahead of me a boy 
I thought w as a pal of mine I hurried up to him slapped him on the back, 
and said hello When he turned around, I saw that it w as a stranger I was 
so embarrassed, I didn’t know what to do, but just walked off in a 
hurry” {Sophomore boy ) 

“In matli class this morning I had very bad posture and our math teacher 
called me up to her desk and told me I should stand up straight After I 
did, she asked the class if I didn’t look better That was the most em 
barrassing moment I have had in school ’ {Freshman boy ) 

' On my first day at school the study hall teacher embarrassed me so 
much that I felt like two cents When he gave me mv seat ass gninent, he 
told me I had to be real quiet He said it loud enough so that some of the 
other boy's and girls could hear it I don’t beJicie I was ever embarrassed 
so much m all my life I hope I don’t have to go through that again 
{Freslnmn boy ) 
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“My most embarrassing moment happened about two necks ago tvhcn 
some of my boy fncnds walked into the house just when my mother and 
dad n ere hatnng an argument. I was in the living room reading, and don t 

think I wasn’t embarrassed ” (/imior toy) 

“My most embarrassing moment in the last two weeks was 
went m to class late the other day Everyone looked up and I couldn t 
even think to give the teacher my excuse for being absent but went right 
to my seat. She had to ask me for mv excuse and I had to walk up in 

front with It. When It was all over I was certainly relieved.” {Sophomore 

) 1 
‘When the sophomores decided to have their shadng party, I anted 
to ash a bo) , but T put it off as long as 1 could One morning I saw him 
walking down the hall and I thought that this would be as good a time 
to ask him as anv \%Tule I w as asking him, m\ face turned red and I felt 
real embarrassed because ei er^ one seemed to be w atching us ” (Freshrtjn 

* M) most embarrassing time in school is when my prl fnend comes up 
to talk to me ’ {Treshinan boy ) 

‘ One da) )ust after I went out of sixth period, I was walking up the 
stairs to stud) hall and there were several students behind me One of 
them stepped on m) heel and m) shoe came off 1 had to wait unnl all 
the students behind me got up the stairs and then put m) shoes on Ev cr) - 
one laughed and it about embarrassed me to death.” {Freshman girl ) 

* One da) after the last bell had rung. I w as going to histot) class and 
w ent b) w a) of the stud) hall Just as 1 w alkcd in the door ev cr) one 
staned laughing I later found out that ever) one was laughing about 
something the stud) hall teacher had just said I thought ihcv v\ ere laugh 
mg at me for some reason or other and it really got me I don t know w hen 
I VC been so embarrassed ’ (Sopbmnore boy ) 

“Last Mondav during m) noon hour 1 had just come down from the 
stud\ hall kVlule I was walking I was reading an interesting book. I 
came down the north stairs and started to the home economics room, 
but I was verv much embarrassed on the wa) 

1 wasn t pa) ing an) attennon to w here I w as going Opening a door 

that I thought vs as the home economics room, 1 w alkcd into Miss -’s 

English ch^s. 

“I was so embarrassed that I reallv don’t know how I got out of there 
1 rememUr that evervonc just looked at me and I at them No one 
laushcd for which I vs as tliankful If there had been a hole in the floor, 
1 would hasc gbdls fal’cn into it.” (/imior girl ) 

M e were discussing voices and so on m class one dav because wc arc 
basing a unit on public speaking Suddcnl) the teacher told me to sa) 
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something I couldn’t thinh of anything to say, but I finally got something 

out Miss asked the class to comment on my voice When they 

^vere through, she looked at me and said she rather liked mj voice It 
has a nice rone, she said, he speaks loud enough, and he has a pleasant 
characteristic draw 1 I could just feel my face getting red I don t know 
why, but I was certainly embarrassed ” {Junior boy.) 


Anger 

“On Thursday of last week I decided to drive the car to school the 
following dav because I supposed it was going to be verj cold I asked 
one of m> neighbor girls if she and her sister wanted to ride She said 
they w ould I told her to come bj at 7 45 
“When the nnie came, they had not arrived I waited about ten minutes, 
and then went on to school men I got there, she was already there I 
asked, ‘Sa\, where were >ou this morning^’ She said, We stood out in 
the road and called to ) ou, but when ) ou didn't come, we went on 
“Oh, that made me mad Ho« did she thinh I could hear them out 
therc> I usuallj hate the radio on, and they “ ' thought they 
would come to the door If she thought that I n anted her to ride so bad 
that 1 would stand on the porch, m the cold to 

I'll he darned if I would Who does she think she is= {Jumor s,rl) 

“This happened one day m the fifth hour physical education ctos We 
were plaj.ng soccer that Meek I Mini de ending m, teams ^ 

whenever the ball came into the semicircle 
to kick the ball or pick it up and throw it 

Howard and Kenn) of the '““^'^Xr^and got it mto the circle’ 
kicking It back and forth from one “ 

It rolled past me and s™PP'‘‘ ) . , j Decause the teacher 

he had “ Kennr to dragC through the goal line He 

actual!} told Howard and Ke y b aching than I can, maybe 
said, 'If jou think y ou can do a ^„„,d„.t 

you d better t^ ■' ”P „„„, I wouldn't turn right around and 

use our hands If I told one imnt hov ) 

tell the opposite the next Latin I stnigded through one 

‘ I don’t know whv, but I never because mv mother insisted 

year of it and here 1 ™ ^ ,he Latin scrapbook I don't 

One thing, especial!) , that 1 can r 
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mind scrapbooks if the> help >ou with the subject and gi\e >ou a clearer 
picture of It, but the Latin scrapbooks are far from that The other da> 
one of our assignment for the scrapbook was to take all of the wortL ^\e 
had in our \ocabularv and get pictures for their meanings One of the 
words was Joje, so we get a picture of a girl and boj kissing Another 
word ^\as battle, so we get a picture of a dog and cat fighting How in 
the w orld are w e going to get anj thing out of Latin by doing this sort 
of thing- I come home from school and spend the evening looking for 
pictures that don’t help me at all Another page m our scrapbook is the 
humor page Wc come to class and copv jokes from the board Example 
‘ Professor “What does rex fugit mean 

* Student The king flees 

* Professor Make it present tense 
Student The king has flees 

* These jokes are funny, but that is as far as it goes and 1 would like to 
know how these things help ) on to get Laun All they do is to take up 
V our time All of this makes me angry ’ (Sophennore girl ) 

* I don t get angrv v ery often, but when I do I w ant to blow my top 
1 had an experience in Typing the other da\ that really made me angrv 
\Vc had to ty pc business letters and couldn t hand any in with mistakes 
m them My machine always skips and 1 couldn t get any letter perfect 
no matter how much I tried Finally I explained this to the ty'pmg 
teacher, showing him the letter 1 was working on All he said was ‘Too 
bad Jean ’ and w ent on 

‘ Right then I thought plenty I beheve m treating people fair and m 
them treating me fair This was too much 1 didnt say anything but I 
spent the rest of the time in that class thinking mean things about the 
teacher” {Jtmtor girl) 

WTiat IS more disgusting than for a teacher to make a big assignment 
when you have other studies to do and a dav of other actmties It was 
the morning of October 27, the dav of Homecoming We went into 
Shonhand had our lesson and then just before the bell rang she gave us 
a huge assignment for Mondav Of course that night was the game and 
the dance Saturdav 1 have to help m\ mother That meant that 1 had to 
leave cvcrv*thmg for Sundav, and it spoiled my weekend to look ahead 
to that much w ork ’ {Jtmtor girl ) 

M\ Ctrl fnend whom I trusted with some information that I didnt 
want ulkcd alK>ur since it was aliout a bov, went and called him up and 
told him ilut 1 hked him This not onlv made me angrv at her but also 
made hm verv angrv at me She is not mv best fnend anv more” 
( r rethrsr grr/ ) •' 

“I don t m nd helping some student ss ith his lesson if I Inoss host to 
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get It and he doesn t If I can explain jt to him so that he understands I 
don’t mind the time It takes But^\hcnI^^o^l all period getting lesson 
or majbc take it home and then some student comes along and copies jt 
down in four or five minutes that gets under m> skin I believe m working 
for wine ^ou cam and getting jt honesti) I don’t want students to get 
the w rong impression about me but after all ) mi don t learn an} thing 
from cop) mg” (Junior girl) 

' Aly histor) teacher makes me ver) angr) She is so vcr\ inconsider 
ate I hnv c honestly tried to be kind to her and to do m\ best work but I 
bchev c it IS just a w aste of time The thing that makes me the most angr) 
IS that w lien I ask her a rjucsrion she jUSt looks at me as if I w ere dumb So 
I’m not smart! Well, teachers arc supposed to help the poor dumb kids 
as well as the brainy ones A few students are her pets and when they 
ask her questions she alwajs answers them in the nicest manner I wish 
she would treat everyone alike 

“Another thing is m) grades in her class J don r think I should get an 
A or B, hue I do think I should get a C because I work verj hard She 
gw es me a D or a D— , and so I m supposed to sic and smile about it' 

‘ Some people sa) she is just nervous, but if she is that nervous I can e 
understand w h} she is hired } eir after year She is a headache to some of 
us students, just as some of us are a headache to her ” (Sophowore girl ) 

' One evening we were all waiting for the bell to nng down in the P E. 
room In about five minutes it rang and we all rushed for the door As 
soon as w c got out, someone started a snow ball fight I didn t stick around 
Jong to sec ic because one of the fellows viho was throuing alna)s likes 
to pick on me He only stands about six feet tw o inches and weighs about 
175 pounds, but sail he likes to pick on me because I am so much smaller 
So I didn’t stick around for the fight Instead I went to sit in the car I 
ahva} s ride home in What did this fellow do but open the door and hic 
me woth a water soaked snowball right between the eyes Boy, was I 
mad' I climbed out of the car, picked up a snowball to hit him with but 
he caught me, took my coat in his grip and scrubbed me around in the 
snow and water I w ouldn’t feel so bad about it if I had deserved ic, bur 


this time I didn’t do a single thing to him * (Sophomore boy ) 

In my business class the teacher had us file a hundred and seventy 
cards in nvo dajs and these ti'ere the nvo dap of the senior class play 
I told the teacher that I tvas m the play and didnr hare nine m file al! 
those cards She said I had ro get them in I cooldn’t help it I got them 
in late After doing all that stork she ttonldnt accept them This is 
when I blew m> top This didn’t flunk me for the sit weeks but it 
knocked my grade m the head (Semar boy ) , 

• In this class I am writing about I had always had my lesson prepared 
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and had made A’s on tests (\uthout cheating) But on one Monday morn- 
ing I couldn’t remember an) thing I had read on Fruh) We had a class 
discussion and the teacher asked me a question winch I couldn’t answer. 
Then she went on and asked me question after question and I finally got 
so mad that I don’t think I would have answered her if I had known the 
answers She made matters worse h) giving me a lecture in front of the 
class about people who could make A's on tests and didn’t know an) thing 
m class" {Sophmmrc girl ) 

“A few days ago a tcrtain person in the office said, Harold, I’d like to 
see you in the office I said that as soon as I had reported to class I'd come 
to the office When I got there, this person said, I Iirold, w hat do you hav c 
against mc“ 

“I said. Not a thing 

“Then he said. Why’ did \ ou throw that snow ball at me’ 

“I said, I’m sorrv, but I don’t know what v ou’rc getting at 
“He said, Don’t go beating around the bush 

' Then I got mad and said, I don’t know w hat this is all about Where 
did It take place’ 

“He said. Over on Walnut Street Yesterday noon 
“I wasn’t even over there, I said 

"Well, maybe I got the wrong person, he answered Do you know who 
did do It’ 

“I was so mad I could hardiv talk But all I said was, No But after this, 
don’t go accusing people of things they didn’t do Then I walked out.’’ 
(Junior boy ) 

Feelmg "Bloe” 

“I really feel blue every morning about the third period That is when 
1 have bookkeeping In the first place I didnt want to take it, but my 
folks made me Every morning I go to that class and work exercises and 
problems which I don’t understand too well When we discuss the prob 
lems I seem to understand them, but when it comes to a test, I don t get 
them Each problem has to be done just nght or the whole thing is wrong 
and I am always confused ’* (Sophomore boy ) 

After the third hour I have study hall and then typing We have been 
having time tests m typing and that is where I fall down I can type a 
letter without making man\ mistakes but when it comes to speed I just 
haven’t got it I wish I had a typewriter of m\ own to practice on I wish 
1 were out of school because 1 don’t like it When you’re making poor 
grades and can’t seem to bryig them up, school makes you verv’ blue" 
(Junior boy ) 
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I fee] blue about half of the time When f am feeling blue I am angry 
Wth the whole world I alwa)^ feel blue when I have to get school work 
outside of school I ahriost alwajs feel blue when I’m at school I don’t like 
If, that’s all there is to it ” (Sopbontore boy ) 

"When I feel blue, I feel as if I could cry my eyes out I don’t want 
anyone to say a word to me If someone sajs something I don’t like, I 
start crying I feel so down hearted I don't care if I lu c or die ’’ 
(Preshnan girl) 

‘‘I don’r know whar wakes me fee] blue 1 guess I jusc gee up on the 
wrong side of bed When I am feeling blue, nothing goes right all day 
long I don’t want anything to do with people, I just wanr them to leave 
me alone I will go out of m) way and do extra work just to avoid mixing 
with people When I am spoken to, I give a short and complete answer 
and then escape as soon as possible. In the classroom at such a time my 
mind winders and I am not a good listener 
‘ When I am blue, I find things bonng and want to keep busy doing 
something, but not with other people The best cure I have found for 
this blue feeling is to take a long svalk by mj^elf or do something else 
that Will exhaust me ” (Senior girl ) 

"I can’t seem to describe very well how I feel when I am blue Once 
when my girl and I w cren’t on speaking terms, I felt so blue that I as 
lower than a toadstool 1 w asn’t just mad at her, 1 was mad at everybody 
I couldn’t have a good time at rhe basketball games or any place else I 
really felt bad Finally my girl called me up and said she would forgive 
me jf 1 w ould do the same I agreed and everything seemed to clear up so 
that once again I was sitting on top of the world ’ [Senior boy ) 


Fear 

"A long, long time ago— really a little over three years ago^l was a 
freshman What freshman isn't frightened in high school for about the 
first SIX weeks’ I remember my freshman year \erj well From the 
moment we graduated from the eighth grade ^ve dreaded the next year 
w hen we would enroll in high school I think f was probably more scared 
than any of the rest When 1 came to school m the mormng— w hich wiis, 
by the w av, at a v cry early hour so that nor many people would be there 
—I would go straight to a seat in the assembly and there remain until the 
bell rang and the assembly W’as deserted From there I w oufd trot off to 
my classes In the class rooms I w as also scared 'When I was called upon to 
recite I would not be certain of anything I would say and that would 
make matters w orsc ” (Senior girl ) 
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“One mghtl iv as babj -sitting at the Johnsons, who had gone to a 
out at the Country Qub Their Utile gtrl was in bed asleep It was around 
ten o'clock and everything was quiet except for the radio I was reading 
a book when the back door opened and I heard someone come in My 
first thought was to go o\er to the neighbor’s and get help But then I 
decided that maybe 1 had better see who it was I went to the front stairs 
and heard him go down the back stairs I was just shaking all over I 
started for the kitchen when I heard who ever it was come down the 
front stairs I started for the front stairs when I heard him go back up 
stairs I didn’t know what to do I went into the kitchen and there on the 
stairs I could see half a man 1 cleared my throat and asked him if he was 
looking for the Johnsons I guess he could tell that 1 was seared, for he 
looked me up and down and finally asked me if I was taking care of 
Ginny I said that I was and that the Johnsons had gone out for the 
evening He told me not to worry', that he just wanted to borrow two 
quarts of milk He got the milk and told me to tell the Johnsons that Bob 
had been there He then left. 

‘ I found a chair and sac down before I fainted with fnghr What if the 
Johnsons didn’t know a Bob* It would be my fault. 

‘ An hour passed before the Johnsons came home When I told them 
the story, Mrs Johnson began to laugh Bob was her brothcr-in law Just 
the same, I could hardlv sleep that night 1 have never been so scared in 
my life” {Junior girl) 

“When the last bell rang in the English room, ev cr\ one started quieting 
down because we knew that we were going to have to give an oral 
report 

‘ Our English teacher went to the back of the room and asked if any one 
would like to be first, but no one answered Everyone was so very much 
afraid that we hardly dared to breathe When she saw that no one was 
going to give bis report, she starred calling on certain ones, picking us 
by the w ay we were seated m certain rows 
“This really had me worried because 1 was the third one in the row 
that she began m It w asn't a matter of vv hether or not I knew w hat I w as 
going to talk about, because I had been working on it for at least two 
weeks It was just that I was afraid to get up m front of those kids I 
would have missed school that day but 1 knew that I’d just have to give 
the report die next day anyway “ 

“Finally jt was my time, and so when the English teacher called mv 
name, I rose and walked slowly to the front of the room 1 felt that 
everyone was watching me It made me fee! that they were making fun 
of me right before my verv eyes 

“The class had given so much anenuon to the other reports after they 
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were finished, that I felt now that mine ■wasn’t much good, but I had 
picked that subject and nou there was nothing to do but give it 
“Our teacher had told us to tiy to look at the class, not at the floor 
or out the window, but I couldn't do that although I tried aw/ulh hard 
to As I went on with the talk, I began to feel easier about it, but I never 
did get so that I could look at the class 
“Finally it was over I took my seat and felt wonderful that I was all 
through with my talk “ [Jwtior boy ) 

“This IS what I am afraid of It happened one afternoon that I was 
going around the comer that leads to the stud) hall when the bell rang 
to dismiss the students that eat the sixth hour Out of the study hall the 
students came like a stampede of wild horses If I hadn’t ducked in behind 
the comer, they would have trampled me under ’’ (Freslmim girl ) 

"Five j ears ago this month mj grandmother died It happened just four 
da) s before Christmas She died m her sleep and ever since I hav e been 
afraid to go to sleep at night I know that sounds v cry childish and sill) , 
but I think that I w'as just ac the age when things like that impress vou 
vet) much I think the little praj er I used to say, Now I lay me dow n to 
sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to keep, If I should die before I wake I 
pray the Lord my soul to rake, had something to with it too I pray that 
some day I can forget all this nonsense but I don’t know if I can or not “ 
{ftmior girl ) 

“When there are dances I’m afraid to go because I don’t know how to 
dance and no one wjI! show me how People would make fun of me if 
I went because I couldn c dance and they can all dance so well ’ (Freib- 
man boy ) 

‘The one thing that I have been afraid of m school is going to the 
general science room and raking a test without having a discussion on the 
material first So I m afraid of getting a D or F on it and having ro take 
It over again next year I try hard too but Im never sure that I know 
enough ’ {Freslmian boy ) 

‘I suppose I have never learned Airs 's personaht) and her 

actions Ev er since the beginning of this year she has made me afraid w hen 
she w ould baw 1 the class our She w ould nev er smile w hiJc she vv as doing 
so but would alwajs look very cross I have dreaded going to this class 
more and more each daj After the first sre w ccks w c started sew mg and 
things changed some When she comes nround to sec our sewing it 
always gucs me the jitters It just seems like I cant conquer the fear 
betw cen us It seems to me like a w all is berw een us It is a terrible feeling 
and I hope some dav I can conquer this ’ (Frer/mian gtrl ) 

‘ Somcthmir that has made me afraid is that I don t know what to do 
when I am called ro the board I don’t know how to work the stuIF and 
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c\ try time 1 am called on I just shake The teacher never helps you with 

anything” {Frer/wMim £»oy.) 

“I am afraid to recite in class When a question is asked I am afraid to 
ans\ver it. If 1 don’t give the right answer, some of the kids v.iU make fun 
of me If I am absolutely sure of the answer I will give it But if I am not 
sure, 1 Will say I don’t know, or, better, shake my head no” {Freshnnan 
boy.) 

“This is what I am afraid of— tests m English Before we take a test, 

Mrs our teacher, says that she will send us to the office if we get 

an F. Last time we got our papers back she said for all of us who got 
an F to hold up our hands My hand was the only one This was very 
painful to me” {Freshnicm boy ) 


Summarhlng the Causes of Emotion 

If we were to give one simple answer to the question “What makes the 
adolescent emotional’” it would be ‘People” He loves— people He is 
embarrassed when he does something stupid, too revealing, childish, or 
ridiculous in sight of others He js “blue” when people disappoint him 
He IS angry when people interfere with his rights, privileges, or con- 
Ncmcnccs He is afraid of what people will do to him or of falling short of 
people’s cjcpcctaaons of him Of course there arc exceptions, but m the 
mam the setting for the adolescent’s emotions is social 

The immediate causes^ of each of several emotions may be suggested 
by the follow mg summary 


Affcaion for 
someone of ihc 
opposite lex 
Lmbarrassment 


' It thmild be 
mention ol 


The answer ts obvious 


Being teased about someone of the opposite sex 

Any act which makes him seem funny, ridiculous, or naive to others 

Bang made conspicuous thrrogh clothing not like that of the group 
or in other ways 

Any act of his parents, seen or heard about, which makes them 
obiects of pity, humor, or ndicule m a group 

Praise, sometimes 

Family status, family morals, father’s occupation, when they arc 
lower in tpiality or prestige than those of his fnends 

Forced assoaation with some student whom other students 
disparage 

Mutalia rnuic in ihc yicsaicc of other! which seem homihating 
to him 

DeCciencia in appearance (inch ai bad complejion) or in phiaical 
development 

undmtood that these arc not inevitably stimuli to the emotion* 
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Depression Ph> steal sluggishness or lack of buoyancy 
A disappomttnem 

Soaal failures or slights other failures 
Humilianons suffer^ 
ramijy d)!Rcv)tits 

■Anger Unfair rreatmenr by teachers parents or friends 

Unfair treatment of members of farruJ 5 
Cruel trcarmaic of any child or of pees 
Enawachmcnc on his rights by brothers or sisters 
Being refused some privilege 
Bang treated too much as a didd by his parents 
Ha\ mg something go wrong that he is trying to do 
fear Giving a talk before tfie class 

Anticipating adult rcaaion to misbehav lor or acadents with adult 
property 

Teacher s sarcasm or ridicule 
Bang sent to the pnnapal 

The prospect of being placed in an embarrassing situation 
HaMng to do somahing be>ond his capabilities 
Death 

Wferry* Tests 

Any public performance 
Illness of members of family 
The prospect of the 6rsc date 
Quarrels between parents 
Pubcnal deielopmcnt its normalcy 

Physical des'clopment— too tall too short too fat bad complexion, 
roo big a nose and the like 

• Though ivorry involves fear, ir is not like many fears for n is charactented by a 
repeated mental rehearsal of the siruaoon feared 

THE POSITIVE APPROACH ON THE PART OF THE TEACHER 

Since emotional health and cmoaonal matunty arc so important, the 
teacher must have a program which will embody a positive attempt to 
funher these qualities That program can be expressed m terms of three 
types of directives what the teacher should fie» how the teacher should 
treat the adolescent, and vv hat the teacher should attempt to achieve We 
shall consider each of these 

WHAT THE TEACHER SHOUID BE 

What the teacher should be to promote emotional well being on the 
part of his students can be expressed in two staKments 

I will be a pleasant person m the classroom 
I Will be mentally healthy 
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I Will Be a Pleasant Person in the Classroom 

A ckss situation represents a group of people working together, sup- 
posedlj m cooperation and amit} , therefore, there is no justification for 
the relationships v. ithin that group being other than friendly and agreeable 
ones, with people happy in the presence of the others and with the atmos- 
phere conduene to kindly feelings Unfortunately this is not always the 
^\a) it IS for the teacher is sometimes ill-humorcd or at odds with 
the class, and the students are sometimes cross, rebellious, depressed, 
displeased with one another, jealous of each other, antagonistic, or the 
like 

The teacher influences the student’s feelings, but of course she cannot 
control them Whatever she might w ish for m the waj of mutual kind- 
ness and good will within the class, she can but set the stage for, she 
cannot guarantee it. 

She can, however, guarantee her own emotional behavior She should 
realize that there is one person m the group who has no nght to be un 
pleasant That is the teacher The teacher has an obligation to be as nearly 
ideal emouonally m her relations with her students as possible That 
means that she should be pleasant— and not irritable, ill humored, vindic- 
tive, sarcastic, or nagging She should be cheerful— not sad-faced, exces 
sjvely senous, pessimistic, or depressed She should be fnendly— not just 
neutral and certainly not unkind She should be sympathetic— not un- 
feeling, harsh in her cnucism, or disdainful 
In other viords, while m the classroom a teacher should not harbor 
ill-humor, gloom and depression, unfriendliness, and unkindncss Yet 
man) teachers do The reason ma) be any of sev cral 
Some teachers inflict their personal problems on the class If they rise 
m the morning feeling irritable, thc) remain irntable during their teach- 
ing If the) look forward to the da) with displeasure, they let that dis- 
pleasure show m their dealings with their students If rhc) are unhappy 
for one reason or another, their unhappiness is allowed to mark their 
spint m situations which in no wa) ment it 

Other teachers consider teaching an antagonistic relationship between 
thc teacher and thc class and treat thc students with spite, vindictiveness, 
and harshness Some teachers arc gnm and cheerless m their attitude 
toward schoolwork Others arc mtolcfanc or jealous of thc )ounger 
generation. Sull others arc of an unkind, irrasciblc nature 
Whatever his prov ocations to be disagreeable, an) teacher should try to 
be happ), pleasant, fncndlv, and cheerful with thc class Mere absence 
of unpleasant emotion is not enough Wc sometimes sec a teacher who 
maintains a complete emotional neutraht) , but in such a teacher’s classes 
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there is not apt to iJourish that happy, friendly feeling which one finds 
in other classes and which is so conducive to a good sodal atmosphere. 

I Will Be Menfolly HeoKh/ 

Obviously a teacher’s owti failures in adjustment may interfere with 
her effectiveness in ■working with other people. A teacher can best avoid 
this if she w’ill make an intelligent effort to maintain her own mental 
health. Naturally a comprehensive prescription for this cannot be given 
in a page or so, but four suggestions will be made which are pre-eminendv 
useful. 

1. The teacher should guard his physical health, for ill-health can lead 
to unpleasant emotional stares, A headache may make a person irritabJe. 
Lack of energy may lead ro a lack of enthusiasm for and friendly response 
to otheiT. Frequent illness may make one tvorried and so concerned about 
himself as to be unduly self-centered. Aches and pains may make it im- 
possible for one to act pleasant at all. It is a fact that if one is to be 
buoyantly cheerful, happy-namted, optimistic, and sweet-tempered, one 
of his best assets will be excellent health. 

2. The teacher should have an ideal of emotional maturi^ tou'ard 
which he will strive. Any teacher should have in mind an ideal of emo- 
tional maturity as a goal for adolescent development. Such an ideal was 
presented at the beginning of this chapwr. It included personal security*, 
good humor and freedom from easy irricadon. crossness, and angers, the 
ability to love generousi)' and wholeheartedly, freedom from emotional 
slavery, the ability to enjoy aesthetic experiences, and gayet}’’ and humor. 
Some similar ideal should be a part of the teacher’s objectives for himself. 
Any degree of growTh in emotional maturity is worth while, for not 
only W’ill it make the classroom situarion better for the students but it will 
also make life happier for the teacher. 

3. The teacher should maintain an adult circle of friends, and he should 
refrain from talking shey w’hen he is with them on social occasions. It is 
doubtless admirable that teachers can become completely wrapped up fn 
their school responsibilities, but when that interest c.ttends to the point 
where there are no adult friendships maintained, the teacher is w’cakening 
himself as a person and losing opportunities for the kind of pleasant and 
tvholesome social life he is entitled to. 

4. The teacher should have a crearitT avocational interest. Lverj- 
person needs some means to successful endeavor outside of his work. The 
■value to mental health of a hobby or some similar interest is generally 
recoimizcd bv psjxhiatn'sts. 

Thus far we have talked of w’hat the teacher should Ar. Uc go on 
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now to the matter of how the teacher should treat the adolescent as far as 
emotions are concerned 

HOW THE TEACHER SHOULD TREAT THE ADOLESCENT 

How the teacher should treat the adolescent so as to promote his 
emotional tvell-being can be summarized in three statements 

1 1 will reabze that hidden emonons often dictate behavior and wdl act 
accordingly 

2 I will react to the emotional adolescent \vholesomel> and helpfully 

3 I will not respond to the behavior of adolescents with unsuitable emotion 

1 Will Realize That Hidden Emotions 
Often Dictate Gehavior 

Examples can readily be found to show how easy it is to misunderstand 
the emotions back of behavior Thus Norma is a cold, aloof, unresponsive 
girl of se\enteen, and Miss Wnght, her history teacher, has this impres- 
sion of her “Norma never smiles at me or talks to me She always greets 
me curtly vhen I meet her I don’t think that she approves of me very 
much I V. ouldn’t be surprised if she actually dislikes me ” The fact is that 
Norma is shy, reserved, and inarticulate with adults Her cold exterior 
hides a considerable amount of hking for and approval of her teachers 
What should Miss Wright do^ She should realize that she cannot )udge 
Norma’s feelings by her behavior and should certainly refrain from 
treating Norma m terms of the way she thinks Norma regards her Rather 
she should be to her just as she is to anyone else— pleasant and friendly 
Pete is a flippant wisecracking sixteen-ycar-old who is frequently, for 
that reason, a source of trouble to the teacher He is the kind who mutters 
m an aside to those around him, “Citch me doing something like that,” 
uhen the teachers ask for a volunteer for a report, who pulls his coat 
stround hss face and sh« ers ehboratcly when the teacher opens the window 
a few inches, who ludicrously mimics the teacher uhen she is writing at 
the board uith her back to the class Miss Bascomb, Pete’s English 
teacher, thinks of him as being a bad boy and regards him as a real 
disciplinarv problem in her class Actually Pete is ill at case m a social situa- 
tion, and he wisecracks to get a little attention In talking with a counselor, 
Pete admitted that he is uncomfortable m a group and js hardly ever a 
pm of one except at home and in class For such a person it js eas) to get 
group attention uith the unexpected surreptitious remark cten though he 
cannot be casj , poised, and relaxed m normal social giv c and take A per- 
son who might ansvNcr a querj addressed to him in a group situation awk- 
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\\ ardiy, stiffly, and self-consciously can sometimes \visecr3clv u ith aplomb 
when he takes the group by surprise and thus becomes himself the one in 
ascendance 

How should Miss Bascomb respond^ Many umes it will be best to 
Ignore Pete’s disturbing bchaxior Never should she Jet it irritate her if 
she can prevent it, for slie should be able to view Pete’s "ictions mth the 
same objectivi^ that a doctor would have in seeing chicken pov rash on 
a child s face It is a fact tliat Miss Bascomb is seeing in Pete symptoms of 
internal disorder She should gn e thought to w hat she can do to help him 
He needs expenences which would enable him to learn to get proper 
group satisfactions instead of the kind he does get 
Sam, set enteen, is often insolent and impertinent in class His teacher 
of science, Air Rollo, is ready to exclude the boy pcrmanentlj from his 
class What should he do^ First of all, he should try to understand the 
mooves back of Sam’s behavior Is he coxermg up msecunty^ Sometimes 
brash, insolent people arc compensating (chough not always by any 
means) Has Sam had reasons to feel at odds with adult authority, and is 
he "caking it out” on Mr RoKos Is Sam )ust trying to show What if 
the reason for his behatior’ Perhaps Mr Rollo cannot know with any 
surety at all what the explanation for Sam s insolence is, but the effort of 
loolving for causes will at least help him to be clinically objective toward 
Sam It should be understood that Mr Rollo must probably also take a 
stand on Sam’s behavior, and this invohes a consideration of what will be 
good for the class, for Sam, and for the teacher Prescription cannot be 
gnen here, for each case has its own involvements which need considera 
tion before action is taken 

These three illustrations are given to demonstrate the fact that hidden 
emotions often dictate behavior and that we can not always take the 
adolescent at his face value An attempt to understand the fears, the wor- 
ries, the irritations, and the resentments w hich underlie some duconcert- 
ing acts on the part of adolescents will make the teacher's responses more 
sympathetic and helpful— if he avoids a brash assurance that his diagnosis 
IS unfailing!) right 

I Witt React to the Emotional Adolescent 
Whotesomely and Helpfully 

It should be obvious that the adolescent will sometimes be in an emo- 
tional state vv Inch the teacher docs not v elcomc and of vv Inch the tcichcr 
may not approve Often it .s best for the teacher to ignore this unu amed 
emotion, though at the same time it is necessirj for her to understand it 
At other times the teacher must react to it positively 
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The Crush on the Teacher. The crush on the teacher is so common an 
occurrence that it hardly needs to be defined. An emotional attachment 
of a student for a teacher, it occurs in all combinations: Boy or girl may 
have a crush on a teacher of the same sex or a teacher of the opposite sex. 
Any of these is common enough, the least common being that of the boy 
on the man teacher. Examples of the others can easily be found. 

In a small-town high school the principal remarked: “Most of the boys 
in the senior class have a crush on Aliss Brown. They hang around her 
when they can like bees around honey. At basketball games, the players 
are all aware of her presence. After school when Miss Brown is correcting 
papers, there are sure to be some boys sitting around. A smile from her 
when they meet her on the street makes them feel good. They are exhila- 
rated by being in her class.” Then he added: “No harm in it. She knows 
how to take it.” 

This kind of crush, that of boys on an attractive woman teacher, is an 
entirely normal reaction. Harm can come only if the teacher reacts to it 
unwisely. The wise reaction is that where the teacher: 


1. Is not greatly affected by the feeling directed toward her. She is not 
eager for such adulation and she is not gratified by it. She develops no crushes 
on thw students. She doesn’t try to descend to their level in her actions. She 
doesn t invite such attention. She hasn’t the inclination to be flirtatious and 
doesn’t indulge in such behavior. 

2. Is her normal friendly self with them just as she b with all of her other 
Kudents. She shows no negative emotional reaction. She is not shocked, and 
her manner toward them is not reproving. 


In another h.gh school a young man teacher svho is very good-looking 
;s havtng a s.mdar expenence. A number of the girls have a crush on him. 
They ta k tn h,m when they can, they talk about him a great deal, and 
non and then they svntc him affectionate little notes. This young man is 
reponding m the wrong way. In the first place the adulation has gone to 
his head. 1 le feeU wonderful because he is so popular, and he is beginning 
to ualk with a little swagger and look with condescension on the other 
faculty membep who are not so much the object of attention. In the 
^cond place his manner to the girls is highly personal and somewhat 

.rm- r ’’r" “nd his whole attitude indicates 

S.I • ' - ’ enjoys having them around him 

eem 'I " '""S .'"'h =» of Several things: The girls are going to 

S in ,hc- has specil p^res- 

mv eWe 7“-' “f eothority.^is 

ntas clun^e their rclanonship with boys of their own age with whom 
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they should be haimg companionship What is more, it mil charge the 
classroom situation with exccssne emotion iihich cm hate no normal 
outlet-ns ordinaiy adolescent hies do through dating and other informal 
association 


In all crushes such as these, the recipients should remember that it is 
highl} natural for many adolescent boys and girls to become just a little 
enamored of the attractive teacher who, because of his age, is more 
sophisticated chan they, who is m a position to demand their attenaon 
who is nice-Ioolving, and who inevitabl) must give them some attention 
The teacher should saj to himself, ‘ TTus is adolescence,” and treat it 
kindly But he should not become adolescent himself in Kls response 
Another kind of crush, less frequent in its occurrence, is that of a girl 
on the woman teacher This is a different situation from the one mc have 
been describing and is not to be taken so lightly It usuall) denotes some 
lack of affection or object of affection m the girls life, ind the teacher 
IS unconsciously used as a substitute For that reason because the need 
being supplied is a basic one, the feeling focused on the teacher is apt to 
be very intense An example will illustrate this 
Jennie was adopted when she was eleven by a plain, austere, well 
meaning couple who were chieflv interested m Jennie’s presence m their 
home because she would be company and help for Mrs Jones, who had 
penods of ill health The) treated Jennie well, but there was a lack of 
kindred feeling between her and them which prevented her becoming 
closely tied to them in affection When Jennie was thirteen, her home 
room teacher, feeling sorry for the rather forlorn looking little girl, 
show cd her especial kindness, inv inng her to her house for lunch on rw o 
occasions, talking to her about her interests, and giving her a little gift 
on Jier birtliday By Qinstmastimc, Mrs How ell w as to Jennie’s c) es a 
combinaoon of mother, ideal and good friend Wlienever Jennie could be 
in Mrs Howell's room cleaning the blackboard for her, helping with 
papers, or jusr talking to her, she was there She spent the little nionc\ 
she received an presents for HowcJJ She wrote her long letters dur- 
ing vacations and often at other times slipped affectionate notes into her 


iMrs Howell was to Jennie the much loved idealized person that a 
glamorous and nor too well known mother might have been Mrs Howell, 
on tho other hand, felt lindly toward Jennie, felt sorry for her, but was 
troubled by Jennie’s stachmeut for her Being a wise person, she under 
stood that all of Jennie’s pent up affection for a nonexistent: mother svas 
bemo directed tosvard her She realuted that Jenme needed someone to 
love and someone to gne her love and that she, Mjs Howell, "i® sent 
in that capacity for a w hile Being wholly adult, and happy m her adult life. 
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she ^^as not flattered by Jennie’s dctotion Indeed, giving time to Jennie 
became a real chore 

Still she did continue to do just that— give her time, give her attention, 
and gne her friendship— in exactly the spint that a somewhat impersonal 
but generous-heaned mother would, hoping that the girl would outgrou 
her dependence before long 

Johnson makes these suggestions for the case of a girl’s crush on an 
older M Oman * 

1 Under no circumstances should the indmdual who has the crush be 
ridiculed about her attachment- 

2 Gne the indnidual with the crush an opportunity to get satisfying at- 
tenaon from her associates 

3 In so far as possible, aioid opportunities for intimate expressions When 
other people arc present the girl wth a crush is not likely to make exaggerated 
statements of her affection 


The Crush on Someone of the Some Age and Sex Sometimes tve see two 
girls (or two boys) who have an extraordinarily strong attachment for 
each other and no interest in other friendships When such a relationship 
is marked by an almost lovcrlikc attitude, we speak of it, too, as a “crush ” 
Most associations of this kind will be outgrown m time, and probably the 
best general rule for adults to follow js to let them alone However, if 
such a relationship seems to be senously detrimental, these suggestions 
rom Jo nson will help the adult find ways of remedying the situation * 
Appeal to the girls altruism ^Vhcn a girl can be convinced that her 
excessive affection is detrimental to the future development of the girl 
she loves the expressions of the crush and eventually the excessive emo- 
lional tone will graduallv disappear 
“MaU opportunities for large circles of acquamtanees Eirtracurricular 
acrieities and group pro|ect Mork in school furnish excellent opportunities 
for girls to get acquainted u i.h larger numbers of s oung people 

Irnside oppormniti« for success and genuine appkbStlon When 
the girl lies clops a crush on some girl uhom she admires because of her 
Recess or appearance, much can he done ro assist her In gn mg her oppor- 

, "tth the opposite sex Parties, 

pro'Klc excellent op^rtunitx for normal 
impersonal contacts wnh the opposite sex ^ 

•IhJ 
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“Forcible sepantion « ith change of enr ironment is sometimes effectn e 
1 o empJoj this means, without a thorough knowledge of the case and the 
jndiuduals in;ohed, might do more harm than good ” 

The Sfudenf Who Poofs One of the seniors m Mrs Raines’s history class 
IS -i \ cry opinionated hoy , Ed The other dty w hen Mrs Raines asked the 
class 1 question ^\hIch required considerable thought on their part, Eds 
hand shot up almost as soon as her question uas finished Mrs Raines 
said "Ed, \ouVe alwijs ready with an opinion, but time and time again 
It’s one that isn’t worth anything to the class Now this time sit and think 
the question o\cr and see if you can’t give us something really worth 
w hile " Ed gIov\ cred at her for a w hilc and then sat back and with elabo 
rate interest stared out the window Tor the rest of the period he paid no 
attention w hntsoever to w hat was going on 
How should the teacher react to the pouting student’ First of all Mrs 
Rames must remain herself undisturbed emotionally It would be easy to 
let Ed’s attitude spoil her fnendly feeling toward the class What she 
must do IS to remove Ed from her emotional consciousness completely, 
give all of her attention to the rest of the class, and keep her spirit toward 
them what it was Ignonng Ed may make him see how childish his be 
havior is— but it may not In that case a frank talk with the boy is adns 
able, in which the teacher explains why she thinks he should modify his 
behavior She 7mtst avoid being emotional herself or being motivated by 
a desire to placate a recalcitrant student 
The Student Who Dislikes the Teacher and Shows If. Ralph and Miss 
BrowTi have never seemed to get along well together Miss Brow n cannot 
recall any particular reason for Ralph’s dislike of her, but Ralph seems 
to go out of his way to show her that it exists His manner verges on the 
insolent but doesn’t quite reach that point He is often patently inattentive 
m class When he meets her, he returns her friendly grccung with a curt 


How should Miss Browm treat Ralph’ She doesn’t know She is doubt- 
ful that she would get anywhere through a conference with him Thus 
far this has been her policy She has been ordinarily courteous with him 
She has tried to be completely unemotional about his attitude, for it should 
be of no persoml importance to her When Ralph does something well 
m class, she makes sure chat he gets credit for it and that the class knows of 
her approval but at the same ome she tries not to bend over back-ward 
and bVovergenerous toward him She is going to ask the pnncipa to call 
a conference of ill of Ralph’s teachers m order that they may talk over 
his work She will not express herself there about Ralph s attitude, since 
this IS a subjective matter, but will try to get an understanding of the boy 
which Will help her to deal with him better 
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The Sfudent Who Is Easily Angered Rhoda was descnbed by Miss 
Qarke as a “sass) fifteen y ear-old that someone ought to hip manners 
into ” Rhoda and her bad temper make life difficult for Miss Clarke When 
anything goes urong for Rhoda m class, she expresses herself heatedly 
For example, in a test the other day. Miss Clarke explained when she 
handed the papere back that she had given only one-point credit instead 
of fi\ c points to the ansvv er “2” for the problem “3x -j- 7 = 6r -[- 1 , find 
x” if all of the steps for solv mg the problem vv ere not shovvTi since, as she 
had se\ eral tunes explained previouslj , it was the knowledge of the steps 
which was important, not the answer 
Rhoda said hotly before anyone else could speak “That’s not fair 
You’re alw ays thinking up something new to trip us I hate this class ” 
AVhilc manj teachers would become angry themselves at thus having 
theu- authority flouted. Miss Qarke only said to the class in her qmet way 
‘ Rhoda IS wrong It ts fair, as most of you know Rhoda spoke in anger 
I wish that she hadn’t said what she did But I don’t think it will help 
matters by dwelling upon her remarks ” And then she went on to some- 
thing else 

When the Group Dislikes a Sfudent Suzanne, a senior, was greatly dis- 
liked by others m her class and for justifiable reasons, for Suzanne was 
dictatorial, critical, and selfish Her behavnor in class w as not of the kind 
that cither teacher or student could enjoy, for Suzanne listened to discus- 
sion, seemingly, only to criticize, was very dogmatic in her statement of 
her own opinions, and took good care to sec that her own interests were 
always served before those of others 
The teacher saw that Suzanne w as an outcast among the students, and 
though she could not hke her, she felt it to be her duty to befriend her 
As a result she embarked upon what she afterward decided to be entirelv 
the wrong course of action. She was careful to give the girl not only her 
full due of praise but also a little extra when she made a good contribution 
to class discussion She had the girl help her m the small honorary tasks 
that teachers ask of students She was almost fawnin^ly attentive to 
Suzanne’s opinion ^ ^ 

As a result of this w cll-intentioned but unfortunate behavnor on the 
pm of the teacher, Suzanne became unbearably cocky, and the dislike 
of the class for her w as now enhanced by the obvious pamahty' show n her 
by ffic teacher For that matter, the teacher herself, though she was orig- 
inally well hked. began to sense that the feeling of the class for Suzanne 
was extending to her, too 

What should a teacher do when a student is disliked bv a class for good 
reason Not as this teacher did. certainly Rather, the' teacher mmt as 
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far as possible restrain the student from inflicting her disagreeable behavior 
upon the class and then trj to help her change 
For one thing, the teacher should hasc said to Suzanne uhen the occa 
Sion seemed to ment it, i/ she could suy it t^nhout tmbndness tmd m c 
purely nnpersond %.ay ' Suzanne, in a class discussion lihe this your place 
is to do mote than just criticize- Many of the remarks that arc made ate 
Mcll ssoith thinking about There is as much talue in appreciation for 
'that IS good as there is in dcstructite criticism for the bad, and all of us 
should try to cultnate that ability to recognize quality” 

Second, she might talk to Suzanne pnvateJy-irgjm tf she coiitd do it in 
a Kindly, impersonal 'uay—exphmmg to her that she was making herself 
disliked b) the class because she tias being disagreeable 
A word of caution is necessary here, however No such prescription 
for treaong the adolescent can be taken at its face ^aluc The teacher 
must approach the task ward) and suit her behavior to the individual 
case If she is doubtful about her skill or her success, it would be wse 
to consult with Suzanne’s other teachers first 
The Student Who Is Timid Earl is an cxcremel) timid bo) of sixteen 
His every action seems to indicate a desire to be unnoticed He never 
xoluntecrs m class, ) et tests show that he is an unusualh excellent student 
Often he has the look of being half asleep or of daydreinimg He Is always 
alone and seems to hat e no place in the group life of the school 
What should the teacher do for Earl* Certainl) she shouldn t single 
him our for attention, and it is extremely doubtful if she should give any 
sign of being aware of his tinudi^ Talking to him about it would nine 
chances out of ten, be entirely the wrong thing to do 
Rather she must make ic a point to greet I^rl when she meets him m 
the hall or on the street and to call on him m class just exactl\ as she would 
a confident student She must not react to his shjmess w^th embarrassment 


or pity 

Earl needs opportumtiw for small group activity m class w here because 
of his scholarly abilit) he will have considerable confidence and w here 
he will have to talk to other students 

It is important that an> student with mfenonty feelings receive help 
This IS what ma) be done 

1 Trj to discover 'ihat has caused or is causing the feehng (but generaUy 

not by direct questioning) , 

2 If ic can be done subtly, give the student opportunities to succeed in W3>s 


lat will win him class approval , ^ 

3 Put him in small social sjtuaDons where he has a chance to take jart 
Ithout fear of failure. A group svhetc there are people svho are less capable 
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than he and people who are more capable than he seems a good training ground 

4 Show b\ jour manner in tall^g to him and jour general attitude that 
you look upon him )ust as j ou do anyone else — neither fa\ or him nor ignore 
or slight him 

5 There are times when it is a good idea to talk to a student about why he 
does not ^oluntee^ (or whatever it is that he does which indicates infenonty 
feelings) Do not show that jou have recognized infenonty feelings m him 
Rather, merely open up the w aj for him to talk about himself if he will If 
he should mention mfenonties, reassure him bj tellmg how many are the 
people who have mfenonties and infenonty feelings Perhaps jou can rec 
ommend books for him to read — biographies or popular psj chologies — which 
will give him a sense of kinship with the many others who feel the way he 
does and thus help him to nse above his feelings 

The Students Who Are "m Love ** Most high schools have some boy and- 
girl pairs who walk around the hall hand m hand, who stand before the 
classroom door in long conversations, who give each other meaningful 
glances in class, or w ho daydream the class awaj m thoughts of each other 
What should the teacher’s reaction be to them’ It should not be to remark, 
as one teacher did “You’re the most sickening couple I ever saw” It 
should not be to feel disgust or envy It should not be to beam on them 
as if they were something special Ipiore thetr state Consider it their busi 
ness, not jours 

It IS true that if their conduct becomes unseemlj, somerlung must 
be done to get the pair to modify it. The appeal to them then should be 
on the basis of good taste, not on the basis of what is “right,” and it should 
be unemotional 

The Students Who Are Giggly Mr Spence was surprised in r l*»’^s to have 
a little group of juniors start giggling and laughing about something he 
knew not what. He was quite taken aback and quickly searched his mem- 
for w hat had just gone on m the class Had he said something funny’ 
Not that he could think of Was there something wrong with his clothes’ 
Was that w hat they w ere laughing at* 

Mr Spence could have comforted himself by the knowledrre that most 
spells of such giggling have nothing directly to do with wha“t goes on m 
class He should have said to himself “That’s adolescence for you,” for 
adolescents arc at times a notably giggly group, and the giggles can start 
over practic^lj am thing A situation in which they don’t feel at home 
may do it Or reminders, often very vague or farfetched, mav suggest 
lunnv situations or emotional stimuli 
The chief thing to do js to keep ones own equanimity be as easy as 
poswb c, smile w ith them, gn c them a l.nlc time to calm dow n and assime 
tliat thev want to Chances are that they have no ill intent whatsoever 
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and actually can’t help themsehes One teacher at such tunes had the 
ablht) to say something humorous and thus get the whole class launhinn 
hcaraly That cured the giggle ^ ® 

The Sfudent Who "m a Mood” A high school junior was asked ‘Is 
vour behawor eter drsrurfaing to the class or to the teacher^’' He an- 
swered “I guess It IS when I’m m a bad mood ” Then he went on to e\ 
plain “Sometimes when I get up on the wrong side of the bed, I just wane 
to start a little trouble Then I talk quite a lot to those around or do any- 
thing I can think of ” Of course this is annoying to the teacher, but again 
he ought to save himself the wear and tear of any unfavorable emotional 
response, for it does no good He will be better off himself, and the class 
will be better off, if he remains emoiionallj neutral to such a student 
The Shident Who Cries Dorofhj cned when reprimanded very mildly 
by the teacher— who was then aghast at w hat he had done Here is another 
case of needing to understand reasons for the behavnor Dorothj, as it 
happened, had a test coming up in another class the nexr period The 
teacher of that class had said the day before that be w ould make it rough 
for anj^one who failed Doroih) had just settled dowm to study for the 
test after dinner that evening when her parents decided to go to a movie 
and insisted that Doroth) come along So she didn’t get her studying done 
Usually w hen a student cries m class there is an underlying reason, such 
as home trouble, loss of a fnend, difficulty with the boy or girl fnend, 
failure m another class, illness, aaucty^ over report cards, and the like 
The teacher’s immediate response to a crying student should be the most 
tactful he can make Sometimes the best thing to do, if the crying seems 
but a “summer show er,’’ js to ignore it If something most be done, it 
would probabl) be to hav e some close fnend take the girl to the wash 
room to wash her face 

Later, w hen the girl is feebng all nght agiin, the teacher should find 
JUt what w as wrong in case it is something that needs attention 


Wiff Responrf to the Pefiavior a/ AdafesrenH 
nth Suitable Emotion 


Even teacher on some occasion or other has met with student behavior 

thichminht easily anger him, hurt his feelingii. or eten possibly embarrass 
tm This is true of insubordination a student’s correcting the reacher, 
student’s not hating prepared hn lesson, frequent tardiness, indifference 
3 \t hat IS going on fidgeting, and the Iihc c 

Such beha. lur is not pleasant for the teacher, y et it does seem that the 
motionally mature pe^on should see beyond the aet to the causes and 
Dt let It arouse unple-vsant emonon in him 
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Symonds saj-s * “A teacher has two attitudes to take toward aggression 
one allays it by objective and sympathetic understanding, and the other 
harnesses it to an attack on the real problems of learning and living ” And 
Redl* gives an explanation w hich will help the teacher to be tolerant of 
adolescent restlessness He sajs that adolescents are often fidgety' and 
eager to handle something or other with their han^s because they can 
thus discharge their o\crflow of emotional energy 

Finally, Swem gives us three cases which show again that the teacher 
should respond to the behavior of adolescents not w ith unsuitable emo- 
tion but rather with a sympathetic attempt to get at causes * 


Helen 


“There was obviously copying on Helen’s final examination m begin 
nmg shorthand It was disturbing 

* Should I denounce her for ‘cheating * Tear up her paper in anger, and 
give her zero^ Show her what I thought of dishonesty^ Or could it be 
that a child had revealed a need for some help that I could give’ 

‘ Cheat, bar, thief-these are harsh words to be hurled at youth by their 
elders, to whom thej look for instruction and approbation If those words 
are ever justified at all, thej certainly need handbng as careful as that of 
a surgeon’s knife, lest they butcher rather than heal Let a child once be 
come convinced that you do not believe m him and hke him, and )Our 
power to mold his character has vanished 

I summoned Helen and shov% cd her the paper, but with no accusations 
or slut? on her integnt) Frankly and sincerely she responded ‘That’s the 
onl) waj 1 can pass You know, > ourself, that when I sat beside Louise, 
1 got good marks When 1 was across the aisle, my marks went down 
That s what 1 had to do to pass my bookkeeping I just can’t get it by 
m)sclf*’ ‘ ® 

How glad 1 w as that 1 had not, bj an accusing tone, erected a wall 
bcmccn us and made it impossible for her to be simple and truthful with 
me' T^e matter was serious enough of course But dishonorable' Not so 
intended on her part, 

‘ I could easilv give a new examination but here was her admission that 
she could not pass it if I did I asked, ‘Ha^e >ou achieved enough short- 


S%rnond5 The Psyehohiiy of Parent Cb,IJ ReUuomhtps (New ^ork 
Appl«on-Ccnmr> Crofts, Inc,. 19J9), p 179 ^ 

■Bold R S«™. or Roalmg- 
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hand to go Dn=' I gave her ome to thinL it over before aimvcring Next 
day she returned, and gave her own \erdicc of failure for the record 
‘JBuc more than that, tie had plenty of chance to taJ^. oier the effect 
of leaning on a borrowed crutch, of accepting credit even in one’s own 
mind for learning something that A\as not really learned, and of the use 
by society of the labels ‘dishonest’ and 'cheating' where people, know^ng 
what they were doing, got things by faUe pretenses 
"This absense of matured ethical concepts is important If we could only 
recall )ust when did I myself finally get this or that standard established^ 
We may think w e were bom Mith it, but were we’ At what age, and just 
how, did we achieve it^ 

Raymond 

“Raymond had stolen some things from the highschooj shop They' 
were small items, nor of great value Bur they led to a saspjcion that other 
things had been taken, too Rather roughly he ^vas turned otcr to the 
police, w ho searched his room, found some things, and rook him to the 
station The chief took him aside for a fatherly talk, and he was returned 
to school 

“Some time after this experience, I tried to discover his reaction tow ard 
the school He explained the friendly' attitude of the chief and added ‘I 
never knew nil he explained it to me that if you stole something and didn't 
get caught at it, the article soli was not really yours ’ 

“Sounds fishy, y ou say^ It didn’t to me, as I learned of his sharecropper 
life in another scare I concluded that the moral code by which be had 
lived was probably precisely that which he had indicated Do many of 
us achieve a higher moral code than that which has been exemplified m 
our presence’ 

Ralph 

“Ralph, age 15, was truant Not once, nor umcc, but a dozen nmes and 
more-may be all day, maybe just a single period Parents tried bringing 
him to school, then they' made a special effort to start him off on time 
Today it worked, tomorrow it slipped again 

“Promises galore— seemingly' sincere at the omc Excuses, ci cn fiimsy’ 
and wholly discriminating ones, presented freely A stem Jeemre by the 
judge of the children’s court had lictic effect ITic incident was disturbing 
to c\ cr\ one— to his parents, to us and to hiinself 
“We felt tliat a child of his age who is unable to carr^ our whar be him 

self intends to do is headed for trouble in later life Tfom early childhood. 

he had evidenced less than a nonnal degree of self-dircction 

“Everx' effort was connnued to get compliance, and 3 careful record 
was kept, with daily reports to parents at once, if Ralph ‘turned up mi« 
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mg’ All adults were encouraged to avoid temper or anger, and to maVc 
no threats that would not be hterallj earned out 
“There w as detention after school which w as attended or skipped about 
the same as other appointments Except m rare eases, Ralph was not per 
sonaily escorted to his engagements but left to perform for himself, c\ cn 
if he failed This w as believ cd wise since an attending gov erncss could not 
be a permanent solution and might make him all the less self-directing 
Punctuality was praised liberally wherever possible 

“Teachers got increasingly restless and irritated at the amount of time 
and attention given him Delinquencies still continued 
“Yet one day when a list of chronic absentees was being compiled and 
Ralph’s name was proposed, one teacher spoke out that for two weeks 
he had been very much improved and should not be listed Other teachers 
reported, ‘perhaps not good, but certainly better’ At last, something 
seemed to be taking root, after months of despair 

“If there was any way to force it faster, we were not smart enough 
to discover it Perhaps some mental processes, like the knitting of a bone, 
or recovery after paraljsis, require a liberal dose of )ust plain time If be 
succeeds, we have hope for others, and once more have found revelations 
m disturbances ” 

WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD ATTEMPT TO ACHIEVE 

There arc certain emotions that a teacher should attempt to encourage 
in adolescents— and there arc others she should endeavor not to rouse In 
other words, the teacher’s program should be 

I isill not cause or encourage unwholesome emotions 
I ‘iri// encourage wholesome emonons and senuments 
1 will set the stage for good emouonal li\mg 


I Will Not Cause or Encourage 
Unwholesome Emotions 

Every teacher is the cause of emotional reactions on the part of the 
students Somenmes these reactions may be very unwholesome and detn 
mental to the adolescent. 

Feors There is no justification whatsoever for fear m the classroom 
Fear is a useful raction m a fcv. Me situations, but in a great majont) it 
IS harmful The teacher uho uses fear as a morn anon or causes fear is 3 
bad teacher Fear in the dassrooni, as the direct result of the teacher’s be- 
hav lor, maj result from any of sev end causes 
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1 TheteacheruhoisovcfseiereandKenunJvind One teacher taught 

algebra better than anyone eke in a large school system-if one could 
judge by the results of standardized tests But a major element m her sue 
cess \ias the fact that she tv as a stem, fearsome personality Even a bold 
student quivered when her unsmiUng look was fixed on him No one ever 
glanced up from his work in her class, no one ever daydreamed, no one 
eter failed to do his homework. Examinaoons were dreaded, and during 
examination erne not a student was free from tension We cannot saj 
whether this prevailing tension would do any lasnng harm It might 
We Lnow for sure, however, that it would be bad for the child while it 
was going on 

2 The teacher w ho loses his temper A young woman of twenty mne 
was asked if she had ever had a teacher who lost his temper “I certainly 
did'" she responded ‘ When I was thirteen I had a teacher who actually 
had temper tantrums when things went wrong One time she threw a 
book at a boy and missed his face by about an inch She was never angry 
at me because I was both a docile student and a good one, but how I 
suffered when she got angc) ' It is painful for me to think of it even now " 

AU that can be said of this can be summarized in three words It is m 
excusable 

3 The teacher who is inconsistent The student who never knows 
when he w ill be pounced on for bchav lor that passed uncensured the da} 
before may persistently feel some uneasiness even though he is a mod 
erately well-behaved person, and his enjo)ment of school may be un- 
necessanly marred 

4 The teacher who is sarcastic Sarcasm can hurt very much, too much 
for any good it maj accomplish Someone in authority with a gift for 
pointing up weaknesses or ridiculing can delight himscJf— and perhaps 
those not victimized-with his barbs But the object of his sarcasm may 
suffer embarrassment or humiliation too great for his offense (if there was 
one) and not good for his psychological growth, and ever} one may be a 
little bothered about the fact that be may the next time be the butt of the 


teacher’s cruelty 

5 The reacher who gives public scoldings A college student was talk- 
ing about the teachers he had had and enumerating those he had liked 
His father, who was listening said with some surpnse ‘Bur what about 
Miss Akers' She was alwa>-s considered a wonderful teacher and I know 
that she w as im anablv good to you * <r zi 

The college student replied I guess I forget her because I suffered 
so much in her room " , , 

‘Suffered- seid the father Ridiculous' She net er did anything to t ™. 
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‘ No,’ the joung man said ‘ But she did so much scolding of the stu- 
dents uho misbehaved that I )ust sat there and shivered c\cry time I think 
I felt the scolding twice as much as the one it was intended for ” 

It IS doubtful if the teacher should ever scold publicly and with severity 
those who misbehave in class, for even if the culprit mented the stigma 
of such a public “whipping,” which might be questioned, in the rest of 
the class are sensitive students who ennge and suffer when they shouldn t 
hav e to 

Emofional Dependence on Adults Tlicrc arc students to whom adult 
approval means too much In the classroom thej live for the acceptance, 
praise, and attention of the teacher It is easy for the teacher to derive 
so much pleasure himself from this imponance in the eyes of such students 
that he fosters it rather than does as he should— help the students become 
more independent of adult approval 

Anger The following illustration speaks for itself 
“I guess I felt good this particular day because 1 was acting up all morn- 
ing Then the fourth period study hall rolled around There were a lot of 
people m the study hall that day and I was kind of showing off The 
teacher m charge seemed to be half asleep and 1 guess I thought I could 
get by with murder under him so 1 tried it. 1 tore up three sheets of paper 
into little tiny bits Then I hunted for a victim 1 picked on Jim because 
he and I are pretty good friends 

‘ I put all the little tin) bits of paper in one hand and took a book in 
the other Then I walked very quietly to the seat he was sitting in I opened 
my book and told him to look at a ccnain picture While he was doing 
this, I spread the tiny bits all over hts head and then walked back to m/ 
seat and started reading The next thing ] knew there was an aw ful lot 
of laughing in the front of the room The stud) hall teacher looked 
around and saw Jim covered with paper He went over to Jim and asked 
him who did it, and Jim told him That is when I started getting embar 
rassed The teacher called me up to the front of the room and tried to 
make me get dow n on m) hands and knees and Uck up the paper w ith my 
tongue 1 simply refused to do it and then the war started I do not re 
member much that happened after that because I was so embarrassed ” 
(Senior boy ) 

A certain study hall teacher made me very angry last week This is 
what happened 

“A bo) tore some paper into small pieces and then walked up to the 
front of the stud) hall and put them on a boy’s head He then turned and 
walked back to his scat without the teacher’s seeing him When the 
teacher discovered what this bov had done, he called htm up to the scene 
of his enme, telling him to get dowm on his knees and lick up the pieces 
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of paper that had /aJIen to the Soor The boj w ould not do it and I don t 
blame him, for the floor ivas dirt) The teacher then put his hand on the 
boy’s neck and tned to push his head to the floor When the ba\ would 
still not hek up the paper, the teacher picked him up and shook him \er\ 
hard and then threw hun back to the floor Then he said “Now pick that 
paper up ” The boy then picked up the paper and threw it in the w aste 
basket and the teacher went over and took his seat at the desk 

' I admit that the boy was wrong, but was that an) waj for a teacher 
to act^” (Junwr gtri) 

Jealousy Students in the classroom like people everywhere, can be 
come jealous, and the teacher should tt) to be so impartial and fair in ins 
dealings that as brtle feeling of “favoritism exists as possible 

Irritation In all probability no teacher lives who isn’t at times irritat- 
ing to some of the people m his class Irritation should be avoided w hen 
possible It can be avoided to a large extent if the teacher w ill review his 
own classroom behavior from time to tune to see if there are mannerisms 
or habits w hich he should nd htmself of— such as standing at the w mdow 
so that the class must look at the light all of the time when pa\ ing attention 
to him, such as playing with chalk, saying -a a a ’’ when talking rubbing 
his face, and so oa 

Feelings of Infenonfy It is a senous charge to make of an) teacher 
that he has fostered feelings of infenonty m a student Yet man) teachen 
are guilty of this A college student was discussing with the college ps)- 
chologist the fact that she had a severe infenonty complex The psy 
chologist was trying to find events in her )outh which would account 
for It The girl said 'One thing that helped me feel this wa), I know, 
w as an Enghsh class I had as a freshman in high school J don t know hovv' 

) oil would explain that teacher She never failed to use me as a bad ex- 
ample for the class 1 remember so well all the difficulties I had m gram 
mar Well, that teacher would get me in front of the class to diagram a 
sentence at the board I’d do it wrong and there I d stand w hile she tned 
to make me see uhat was wrong Sometimes I’d be up there for half the 
period This didn't happen onl)' once It was at least a vv eckl) occurrence, 
someames oftener, and I was ashamed and miserable every nmc But I 
took It, and I suppose I am suffering from it toda) 

No teacher should ever use a student as a bad example No teacher who 
appreciates the importance of helping adolescents dev elop w o csomc ) 
should ever hav e the poor judgment to dimmish a student in the c) cs ot 
others , 

There are other w'a)'s m which teachers and schools can engender an 

wS'hrcome of stodj becomes more imporont than the student 
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some students are going to have to suffer needless frustrations again and 
again, with resultant feelings of infenonty Robert was such a student. 
When Robert w as a senior, he was one of the best liked students in the 
school, friendly, s^v eet natured, gcntle-spinted, honorable, unselfish de- 
cent, cooperaave Any sensible teacher might have predicted that Robert 
would be a fine husband, a fine father, and a fine citizen some da) But 
Robert was not good in academic work The curriculum of the school 
was a cut-and-dried affair suited only to preparing for college work, if 
indeed that It was entirely unsuited to Robert s interests, his abilities, and 
his future plans Nevertheless, Robert had to traverse that particular 
course in order to graduate from high school So he did his best, failed 
once in a while, never got more than a D m any but two classes, though 
now and then he did get a C in a test or a project, at which he beamed 
Most of Robert s school life w as a hfc in which he w as doomed to feel 
infenor and m which his infenonty was deliberately impressed upon him 
day after day It is doubtful if one could find an) benefit to Robert in 
all of hts academic expenences, which were so uniformly disheartening 
And when one thinks of the w asre of hav mg a fine boy endure four ) cars 
of near failure, it seems piaful and shocking indeed 


I Will Encourage 

Wholesome Emotions and Sentiments 

There are certain feelings, emotions, and sentiments which deserve all 
of the encouragement which the teacher can give them Students will be 
affected m this respect b) w hat the teacher is himself, by what the teacher 
sa)s, b) the general atmosphere of the classroom, and by the types of 
activ Its engaged lo, 

The wholesome emotions that the teacher should encourage wherever 
she can arc the generous emobons toward people, love for work, and 
the aesthcbc emobons Some suggesbons can be made for doing this, much 
must be left to the teacher’s ingenuity 

Friendliness Unselfishness, Sympolhy for Others The teacher can 
promote these feelings m three important wa)s (1) B) his own friendli 
ness, abilit) to find something to like m everyone^ refusal to take person 
all) an) unlikablc behavior, and rccognmon that ^e class is a social situa 
tion- (2) B) being alert to opportunibes he ma) find w a) s of letting those 
who arc selfish praaice being good to someone else Tommv , m the eighth 
grade, was a rough, tough bo), scemmgl) without a spark of kindlv 
feeling toward an) one BuiwhcnMarv Sue fainted in class, it was Tomm) 
that the teacher asked to open the window Tomm) who was later re- 
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lested to get Mary Sues wraps for her avhen she felt well enough to 
) home— and Tommy w ho seemed to shout a httlc difference in his at 
ude toward his classmates the next day (3) Bj haimg the class activity 
1 such a basis that the social intetacnon demands politeness and kind 


:ss 

love for Work Alany people-and unfortunately many teachers- 
ive values such that to them w ork is unpleasant and to be av oided They 
iver rcahze that there is work for everyone which can exhilarate exalt 
id bring pleasure to hfe The adolescent has a right to grow up with 
;e ability to take pleasure in working as well as in playing and since so 
uch of the work that he does is schoolworl it is especially important 
lat teachers foster the abihty to enjoy that Thp should not prMchen 

ymentofwork of course but they can mal e the work that the studenB 

> as inviting as possible and of the kind that gives joy m doing And they 
m Le .hat®he/rhemrc/uel find ,o, in the work they are doing for this 

r/A:::i:ebrE:ZTThe .eacher would do well If he could help 
A students see beauty m the affairs of their everxda) living-beauty in 
,e outside beauty the ' :-'’::berr?is ‘them’;:' 

They should take care 

1 that what they do is enhvenmg and not deademng 


Will Set the Stage 
>r Good Emotional Living 

The teacher who is s\\ cct tempered even 

The Tenchers T''''“jerate and courteous will help make 

impercd happy m encourage the pleasant rather than 

le classroom atmosphere suen 

le unpleasant emotions effecuve without being harsh quiet 

Discipline Discipline that SI j ,,„e ,ull not engender need 

nd unobtrusive, and conduc 

ss fears angers or ,j,e students to work with zeal and 

Motivation Motivation ' m- wither than a source of discomfort, 

iterest will make endeav or pleasurable rather 

Titaaon or rebellion have opportumt.es to 

A Socialized Classroom * „„n„„et:s through exeuision 

arry on their ovva, members as well as through 

brough group discussions le ) . . j j,p happier and be more like v 

aore formal methods they wall p ) y ^ complctclv formal 
0 feel the good soctal emonons than they 
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Discussion of Emotions In some classes there ma) be opportunit) to 
discuss the harms and \ alues of emotions to get an exchange of \ lew points 
on anger, fear, affection depressions and excitement which wnll lead to 
admirable standards and ideals of emotional conduct 

Books There are so man) popular books nov\ada)s on principles of 
mental h)giene that the school or the teacher should take definite steps 
to make these a\ ailable to the adolescent 


Reminiscences 

1 Tr) to describe how ) ou have changed in ) our emouonal reactions since 
adolescence. 

2 Were there any teachers m )our experience who frequently made )OU 
fearful or angry ^ Describe what they did to cause these emotions 

3 Were there anj teachers in )our experience who promoted a warm 
fnendlmess in the class’ How did they do it’ 

4 Did ) ou hat e a crush on a teacher m high school’ Was it good for y ou 
or bad How did you get over it’ 

5 "W hat w ere you like emotionally as an adolescent’ 

6 What did spenfic adults do for you in ) our adolescence to help )OU de 
\elop emouonal matuncy’ 


General Discussion 

1 Look at the hst of attributes of the emotionally mature person Hoi’*' 
many of these implj good social adjustment’ 

2 The emergency s)stem, useful m the dajs of frequent physical emer 
gene), is often a handicap in cittlized existence Give as many examples of this 
as ) ou can. 

3 Consider the 10 emotional attributes of the t) pical adolescent. For each, 
tell how the parent or teacher of such an adolescent should react. 

4 Consider the summary which gives the causes of each of the several 
OTonons. For each cause listed tell what the general pohev of adults should 
be in their treatment of the adolescent. 

5 Is It ever appropriate in the classroom for the teacher to be ancr> irri- 
tated hostile, or depressed If, so why If so when" 

than do= the teat for the maintenanee of 

good mental health in the teacher 

thI,S,er',r\']^"'‘’'" >'i<>;<=”"ta or adults that jon can to dlustrate 

the point that hidden emouons often dictate behavior 

S G'se any example that yon can of adolescents who were thstorbingh 
^.om.1 m the classroom, and then tell how the teacher handled the s.tua 
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10 Descnbe any concrete situations >oa know of where the classroom is 
often per\aded with fear 

11 Whj IS emotional dependence upon adults as found m an adolescent 
sometimes pleasmg to the teacher^ 

12 Give any instances >ou can of teachers who succeeded in inspiring 
students with sympathy for others lose of work and aesthetic feelings 

13 Descnbe the teacher in your expencncc who best set the stage in the 
classroom for good emotional living 

Movies 

Act Your Age Coronet Films 13 mm b & w and color 1949 
Emot,o„al Hedth, McGraw H.ll Textfilms 20 nun b S. u 1947 

Understand Your Eviotiom,CoronttVAm& 14 min b &w and color 1950 


Further Reading 

BmniitiM Bruvo Tbc Socul Studies Teuchet and the Entot ona! Needa of Adt^ 

toty m a Cumutove Study of Adolescents ?,yMos cd Bullctm 39 47S-47d 

F« JiliuL K S gntficance of the Home m Entononal Gromh Men. Era 29 

He™" A.™u. E, "Deselopng Alatueuy ». ^ou.h•• Ed.e.fonaf U.Bar.B., 

8 412-416 (195 0 Adolescence of Ercepaonal aiildfcn. Part 1 

SsstUTL R Bxcapi anal CbM 8 171 176 (1942) 

Grossing Up Emot onall) ^ of Unpleasant Espenenccs 

"^“rrg xtefCo ds®of Osddhood^ /0.-1 »/ Ora«.a V.y,Ma„ 72 111-121 
Zacn‘""c^aou>o B and Maaoaaer Id.™ ~ Conite, » -ddolerrenee 

(Nesv\otk Appleton Century Crofts Ino 19W) 



Chapter 8. ADJUSTMENT TO LIFE 
VALUES 


Hidden away in the personality and in some eases never known even 
to intimate friends are ideas and feelings in regard to behavior and ac- 
complishment which arc of tremendous importance to the individual who 
harbors them and also to those who feel the effects of that persons be- 
havior. These are one’s standards, ideals, morals, and religioiL Often un- 
verbalized, often not even subject to much thought, they still contribute 
greatly to making the individual what he is. 

All these directives of behavior arc not only closely interrelated but 
are also at times and in some respects indistinguishable. A selected dic- 
tionar}’ definition for each will illustrate the truth of this; 

Standard: an accepted or established rule or modcL 
Ideal: a standard of perfection. 

jMorab: principles concerned with the practice of right conduce 
Keligion: the profession or practice of religious beliefs. 

We see that morals may involve standards, that religion may be ba«d 
upon ideals of behavior, and that the person who practices his religion 
would be expected to be moral. Other interrelationships may be found 
as wclL At the same rime we realize that each of the four types of be- 
havior directives may occur independently of the others. One may make 
a moral choice without having religion enter into it. One may have stand- 
ards without ideals, and so on. 

If you will look up any of these terms in the dictionar\% you will fhid 
that there arc so many definitions for each one that it is ^ilv possible to 
become confused as to how each should be interpreted- Therefore, in 
order that we may have a uniform basis of understanding for the pur- 
pose of this discussion, we shall define these four terms verj- specifically' 
If the definition does not fit the reader's concept, he is urged to accept 
it while he reads the chapter, for not the terms but the underlying ideas 
are the important matter. 

DEFINITIONS 


Standards 

When there are degrees in the qualin* of behavior or goals, we irtsy 
choose (or adopt without conscious choice) a certain qmli^' as b«i^ 
24^ 
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a necessity for us m some situaoons This ‘ necessary qiiaiitj ’ is a stand 
ard Any number of examples might be gnen We shall mention onlj a 
few for illustration 


In regard to 

Situation 

Standard may be 

Fingernail cleanliness 

At school 

Tliey must be absolutely 

Typewriting 

Eating 

A letter of application 

At the dinner tabic 

There must be no m stakes 
One should not butter the 
whole slice of bread at 



once 

Relationship m ith ethers 

Buying ainicthing at the 

One sliould not be rude 

store 



Most of us hose stoudords m regard to our personal elcanhnBs and 
groonung the quality of the clothes »e bm, the care of possession 

“ nSt 

comfortable to me In neither 

if I beheve that ^ ba.ng e^nttal to me 1 have 

I have set a certain condition oi tnc g t* 

a standard , middle class of socicti 

Some standards ^e ^ ^ ro cornel all of the students to con 
that the esc ate standatds m regatd to Dtghsh usage 

form to them Dcampte of 
letter writing clothing va 
school), and behatior in the classroom 


or an actual representation of a best state 

When ate possess a p etum^^^^^^^^^ „c have an ideal We can thus 

desired hut at present bev nossihlc Wc mat hate an ideal of 

have Ideals uh'eretet rfbe he kind of^rlends ttc uould 

the hmd of person - uould hU to Inc m the kind of ,oh 

like to hate the kind n neighborhood, communit}, and 

we uould like to hoio , 

world MC would '''f"” “ |,i,lc wherever attainment is possible One 

As wc sa), an idrel P however If wc go back 

docs not neccssarilv h^N-c i niiqht harbor an ideal \vhicb 

to the illustration of the U^M^ 
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a la™ ahaa\s ael\ct)- smooth and free from weeds or bare 
On the other hand, 1 might have no such idea of a best state at ai 

MoraU 

In many eases ha\e a choice of nvo kinds of bcha\ior, one of 'v hie 
is ‘‘nght’* and the other of which is ‘ u rong ” When u c do hat is ngnt, 

e are being moral r-milv 

\Miat IS considered moral maj \aiy from person to person, irom y 

to familj, and from commum^ to communit) However ^ ® m 

siderable amount of agreement, at least vcrball)., as to the wrongness 
of some actions The Ten Commandments arc an example 

‘ Thou shale have no other gods before me 
“Thou shalt not maVe unto thee any graven images. 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thj God m vain. 

‘ Remember the sabbath da), to keep it hoi) 

‘ Honor th) father and th) mother 
“Thou shalt not lull 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery 
“Thou shalt not steal 

‘Thou shalt not bear false witness agamst thv neighbor 
“Thou shalt not covet thv neighbor $ house, thou shalt not covet th) neigh 
bor’s vnfe, nor his manservant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his ass* 
nor an) thing that ts thy neighbor s.” 

In an) situation standards, ideals, and morals may or may not be inter 
related Thus in the first case below, they are, in the second, they are not 

InifTTelated Not Interrehud 

Standard I vote at elections Sundard I brush my teeth twice a da> 

Morals I think this is nght Morals None 

Ideal AVhat good citizenship means Ideal Jsone 

Religion 

B) religion we ma) mean an organized church to which allegiance iS 
expressed, w e mav mean a belief in a supernatural Bein» and m His law's 
or we ma) mean a spiritual concept of the significance of hfe, a concept 
which IS accompanied b) certain principles of living Since this last m 
terprctation embraces all creeds and is broader than denominaoonal JO 
icrpretations, it is the one we shall use m this chapter Black has expressed 
the idea more full) * 

“The religions of man can and should be a unif) mg force, for all the 
great religions reveal a baste unity m ethics Whether it be Judaism 
* Algeron D Black, Ethical Fattb (New York The American Ethi'~*^ Union) p ^ 


pictures 

patches 
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Catholicism, Protesantism, Buddhism or Confucianism, aU come out to 
a sense of the sacredness of the indiiidua! This moral scnsmvm- to the 
sacredness of Lfe-the will not to kdl, not to hurt, not to put a stumblinn 
block in the path of the blind, not to neglect the viidou or the father- 
less, not to ei^loit the servant or the worker-alj this is to be found in the 
Bibles of man, m what thej call their sacred books TJiej all reach in 
substance ‘Do unto others as you would that others should do unto ) ou ’ 
most of the great religions agree on mercy, justice, lov c— here on 
earth And they agree that the great task is to move men from apath) , 
from an acceptance of the evils m hfc, to face the possibilities of the 
world, to make life sweet for one another instead of bitter ” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STANDARDS, IDEALS, MORALS, AND RELIGION 

As we have said, a person’s standards, ideals, morals, and religion di- 
rect his behavior m innumerable wajs What is more, not only is his own 
happiness affected by what these directives arc, but even more so js the 
happiness of those who are in an) way a^ociated w ith him affected The 
neighbor whose standards m regard to cate of garbage, attention to his 
lawn, and so on, are low, is not a pleasant neighbor and can make for 
some discomfort m our own Jiving The school teacher with no ideals 
for his students’ development, cm waste their time or even do them 
harm The govemmenr worker to whom expediency is more important 
than right can cheat and swindle those whom he serves The fnend who 
does not believe that he should do unto others as be would be done by 
is not a good friend 

Standards, ideals, morals, and religion arc revealed m a person’s behavior 
if we look for them, but since this requires a very searching examination 
w hich must be continued for some time if w e arc to get the w hole pic- 
ture, wc tend to forger both tbcir presence and their importance in the 
adolescents we teach This is not good, for actually wc cannot do our 
best m helping bo)s and girls to become social^)' ulKira6jfc pcxipitnftvir 
fail to give thought to these dirccuves of their behavior Wc sfull there- 
fore examine each one of them in detail 

STANDARDS 


Why Be Concerned wilh the 
Adotescenrs Stondord*? 

There arc man) reasons whj the adult should be concerned wath the 
adolescent’s standards 
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1 In the first place the possession of certain standards contributes to 
the mdmdual s ell being ConsequentK , 'v hen w c ask ourscK cs, Is this 
adolescent getting along all right stc must look to sec if he has t c 
standards in regard to personal grooming the standards m regard to 
healthful In mg the standards in regard to stork, and the standards in re 
gard to his social relationships which he needs to be happy 
2 In the second place it will help us to understand each boy and gir 
if we know something about the standards he or she holds and follow's 
To make this idea concrete think of how much better \ou would under 
stand each of your acquaintances m the classroom if vou knc%t that one 
has no feeling about the necessity for pay ing back monc\ that he borrows 
that he beliet es it sufficient to change his undcrw car once a w eek, that 
his standards of scholarship are nonexistent— and so on, in great detail for 
each- 

One should remember, however, that the lack of some particular stand 
ard or the presence of a certain undesirable standard can distort yo'^ 
understanding of the person under considcraaon If y ou see one of y our 
students standing at your desk and reading a letter which lies opien upon 
It, you may condemn her as no good because this act offends you so 
much Similarly, someone with high standards of politeness may seem a 
splendid person to you just because of the halo effect of her courte^ 
In either case it is important that you be aware of the fact that you have 
not really reached an understanding of the person You are only making 
a snap judgment on the basis of one characteristic, about w hich y ou have 
strong fechng 

Another difficulty that may arise in the bne of understanding is that 
we mav condemn someone for violatmg a standard which is important 
to us when that other person may be complcteU unaware that such a 
standard exists The student who stands reading the papers on your desk 
has probably never been taught any standards m regard to observing an 
other person s right to privacy She does not deserve disapproval, disbke 
or repnmand She deserves to be understood and helped 

3 Fmally , an adolescent w ill be almost certain to carrv into his adult 
hood some of the standards he adopts m his teen years Consequentiv 
It IS important that he be helped to see the value of those standards g^’ 
crally considered good and be encouraged to adopt them. 


Where Does the Adolescent Get His Standards? 

The adolescent gets his standards from manv sources 
1 From the home The adolescent reflects his home standards more 
than anv others naturally In regard to all of the following and more 
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standards have been imposed on the adolescent by his parents or have 
been developed from home etpenences without any specific teaching 
How often should the liouse be cleaned’ How thoroughly should it 
be cleaned’ How neat should the rooms be kept from day to day- How 
should the table be set’ Should napkins be used’ 

What special preparations should be made when a guest is m the home' 
Should the guest be treated like one of the family or should cemm 
formalities be observed’ 

How much sleep should one get at night’ How much fresh air should 
one ha\e m the bedroom’ Is it all right to drink coffee instead of milk 
as far as health is concerned? Need one have some fresh fruit e\ery day’ 
How often should one brush his teeth’ How often must one bathe’ 
Is It necessary to wash one’s hands before eating’ How often should one 
put on clean underclothes’ 

How polite should one be to his own family’ How polite to people 
on whom one wants to make a good impression’ 

Home standards arc of all kinds— some bad, some good In many cases 
the adolescent is but carrynng along into another generation, with little 
change, standards which are shoddy and inadequate at best 
Parents have a great responsibility m determining their children’s 
standards Yet, as Raueman says,’ because of our society’s emphasis upon 
youchfulness, parents often will model their behavior after that of the 
adolescents, making themselv es ridiculous in the ey es of y oung people and 
gnmg them no mature standards to aspire to 
2 From the school The school makes itself the official puneyor of 
certain standards— those m regard to the English language, proper polite- 
ness to teachers, classroom etiquette, and behixior on the playground and 
at parties Many of the standards which the school enforces the best 
are those having to do with school docihty— standards which are of no 
parncular use for the future and serve only for adults’ present conven- 
ience 

J from rhfir .age groqps Confomii^ to group standards seems im- 
perative to the adolescent Consequently , we find that in any school cer- 
tain standards of dress hair s^ic, mode of greeting, and so on, have 
marked uniformity' Most of these standards arc but a passing hd and 
have no lasting effect on the adolescent’s life, 

4 From ocher adults, from the movies, from the world of commerce 
Here is an etample, which shows bow adults may influence the standards 
of young people in regard to driving * 

* Anhur L Rautman ‘ \ oath m Search of a Sondard " Hygiene, 597-605 

(1946) 

• InJampolu Sur, Sept. 26, 1W9 
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Put Young Drncrs on Honor 


“A traffic safety campaign which really gets at the heart of the matter 
has been launched by the Indianapolis Automobile Trade Association 
It deser\ es the enthusiastic co operanon of c\ cry parent of teen age dnv ers 
in the city A widespread response to the idea is certain to result in a 
significant drop in the accident rate 

“The main feature of the campaign will be the signing of pnntcd ‘good 
driver agreements’ between fathers and their teen age sons and daughters 
who are licensed to operate autos Among other things, the pledges put 
the youngsters on their honor not to allow their cars to be drnen by any- 
body who has been drinking, not to ‘show off,’ not to drive more than 
50 miles an hour, not to take right-of-way for granted and not to break 
any traffic regulations 

‘To promote the distribution of the ‘man-to man’ and ‘dad-to-daugh- 
ter’ agreements an open meeting will be held at 7 30 pm Tuesday at 
Caleb Mills Hall under the auspices of the Auto Trade Association, the 
Shortndge High School Parent-Teacher Association and the city and 
state police departments The meeting is not limited to Shortndge parents, 
but open to all Persons w ho cannot attend may obtain agreement blanks 
and wallet cards from member firms of the T A T A 


Parents hav e good reason to be concerned about their y oungsters who 
drive the family car The teen-ager accident rate is 89 per cent higher 
than that of any other age group and accounts for 33 per cent of all 
traffic deaths The driver agreements give fathers a unique opportunity 
to exercise an influence for good Youth may be naturally inclined to- 
ward carclessness-but the average boy or girl is not going to break a 
wntten honor pledge All dads who possibly can should attend Tuesday 
night s meeting with their teen-age sons and daughters ” 

Mov.b maj prmida vouth «,th some of the.r standards m regard to 
relations nith others The world of commerce svill try to get them to 
adopt standard which will impel them to buy deodorants, tooth paste, 
electric light bulbs, insurance, and so on 
The many sources of standards bring conflicts As Zachty says < “In the 

wuh'anTr""^ T “““"I**'' “ I-' finds himself confronted 

othTr Jdidts tl, 1 . “tele of peers, amon| teachers and 

wnh mouSin^^ newspaijis, motion pictures, and radio, he meets 
ith mounting esidcncc of dispant} of standards, svith eildence of 
conflict among authorities" esioencc o 


Cmmo'Sofafhc, Iw),” m m AdoU.c^c, (New \ork Appleton 
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Improving the Adolescent's Standards 

Anyone who vorks with the adolescent should have a clear idea of 
what standards he should and can do something about These ill differ 
from school to school The level of courtesy that one school must strive 
for, as an example, will be low compared with that attained m another 
The areas where something should be done can be listed, however 

1 In regard to personal appearance and grooming 

2 In regard to health practices 

3 In regard to the care of one’s own living quarters. 

4 In regard to the treatment of people 

S. In regard to public places and pubbe propertj 

6 In regard to pubbe dunes 


Some methods for establishing standards which arc often tried the 
teacher should be dissuaded from using “preaching,” nagging about lack 
of standards, enforcing the use of certain standards through threats, and 
the like The reason is perhaps obvious These techniques for molding 
people’s behavior arc unpleasant and make the social atmosphere dis- 
agreeable This IS inexcusable if it is not a nccessicj'-and that it is noc, 
for other pleasanter methods arc available which are also more cfFcccivc 

Then w hat should the teacher do^ 

1 He can himself exemplify the kind of standards he wishes ro foster 
A y oung man w enr to a small town for his first year of teaching and 
found the students there, particularh die bojs, verj careless in ilicir 
grooming and manners The joung teacher said nothing and did nothing 
about It He pist continued to be the same kind of person he alvvap 
was— very neat and clean, cxtremclv courteous in all of his dealings with 
ficultv’ and students Uecausc he was a likable person, he became a 
fivonre of the bovs, and manj of bis standards were adopted bj them 
They begin to keep their hair combed their fingernails cleaned, began 
to see that the} had clem handkerchiefs each da} , and came to adopt 
some of the courtesies their teacher cmplo}cd 

2 The teacher can encourage standards of liehav lor in the classroom 
which will be equal!} serviceable outside of school ‘‘\our written work 
represents vou Don’t let i: lie somerbmg iliat will pve people the wrong 
impression’ or ‘Someone else will lie reading }our writing Please be 
considerate’ represents the spirit of this better than does III w e I'C 
points off vour grade if vour papers arent neat It is regretta e t lat 
teachers spend so much time promulgating standards which will sene 
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no funher purpose when school is over, standards for classroom and 
other school behavior, for form of papers, and for stud) mg The learn- 
ing would be more meaningful and worth while if it were the kind to 
be of use in out-of school !umg and also serviceable in adulthood Con- 
sideration for others, for example, is the nght reason for being courteous, 
but often all the adolescent is led to understand js “That’s the way the 
teacher w ants it ’ as a reason for the conduct demanded 

3 The teacher can help students understand the need for standards 
through group discussion Standards most often become a part of a person 
through deliberate or, sometimes, unintentional indoctnnation (paracu- 
larly that of the parents) or through imitation For this reason it is good 
for an) one to take stock of his standards, examining them for their real 
utility While we cannot sa) where such opportunity can be made in the 
school, the teacher should keep in mind that such a deliberate weighing 
of standards would be of value to adolescents and seek occasions where 
It ma) be furthered 

4 He can work with leaders Suppose that a teacher is troubled because 
the students are vet) careless of an) obligations to chaperones at parties 
and dances If he knows Jack rather wclI-onc of the real leaders of the 
school and therefore, one would have reason to expect, a boy of good will 
and common sense— he might ask him what could be done to get students 
to make an effort to greet the chaperones, con\ erse w ith them a little, and 
see that they have a pleasant time If he and Jack do come to an under- 
standing as to w hat w ould be desirable and Jack agrees to do what he can 
to influence his classmates, much ma) be accomplished 


Hes an idealist' We often hear these words said scornfully and in an 
attempt to discredit the person described 

How docs It happen that the word rdeohn ^ frequently used m dension 
in referring to an adult and jet is said tenderl) and with a note of praise 
■nhen it n an adolescent that nc are describing' The anstver is that the 
ided IS not only the unreal but maj also be the imaginative and fonvard- 
loohing In the adult, realism and ptacticalitj are important qualities, and 
one IS apt to be ^otnful of the person who appears to be disregarding 
them In the adolescenq who w supported bj adult realism and pracn- 

r. «•’ ^ “Hi feel that idealism can 

be iinorded we admire the youth who sees fine possibilities for himself, 
for fnendship, for world relationships, and the like, even should thej 
seem \cr) farfetched to us 
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What Are the Facts about Ideals? 

Except for this critical or admiring attitude, ^\e reallv give little 
thought to the ideals others bold-or to ideals m genera) What irrc the 
facts about ideals- 

Ideals differ nor only in kind but also m respect to their vv hoIcsomene,s 
and their attamabilit) As ^ve have said, ideals maj be for one’s own 
development, for friendships, for jobs, for homes, and so on Ideals may 
be good, or they may be bad One adolescent may hold an ideal for him- 
self that involves being honorable, wise, bejond pettiness, and always 
courteous Another adolescent maj hav e as lus ideal an older boj m the 
neighborhood vv ho is a tough, rovvd) bully 

Ideals may be well founded on reality or may be ver) unrealistic Man^ 
a young woman or young man marries with an ideal of perfection in 
marriage which is utterl) impossible, considering the imperfections of 
human beings and considering also the unw isdom of one person’s adjusting 
himself completely to the wishes of anodicr On the other hand, some 
young people do hive a sensible ideal of whac mamage cm 6c if both 
husband and wife work to create a successful union, know what is in- 
volved m the attainment, and know that at its best marriage will hold 
some conflict and some unhappiness 
People differ greatl) in the evrent to which the) arc mornared b\ ideals 
and in the kind of ideals which operate m them The adult ideaJist-the 
adult who IS motivated m man) areas of his living b) clear concepts of 
what more nearly perfect living could be— is probabl) a rare person One 
reason for this, and perhaps the major one, is the great emphasis m this 
country on shrewdness and on being sophisticated even to the point 
of c)TiJCJsni 

Tlie adolescent is characteristically idcalisDc TJie reasons for this arc 
simple enough The adolescent ts just beginning to comprehend what the 
adult world with its adult rchtionships and adult achiei cnients is like 
Both his ow n w ishful thinking and the ideas of teachers, textbook w nrers, 
and others, prompt him to picture adulthood in terms of the desirable and 
the happy situation 

The adolescent is also charactcnsticall) unrealistic He fails to rccognire 
the Jonij distance between what exists and what he dreams of He hasn t 
been enough rempered b) cxpcncncc to know that one need not liav c 
perfection to have something good As a rcsulr he expects the impiissiblc 
and IS unreasombi) disappointed when he finds that ir cannot I>c attatnc 
Ideals are seldom consciouslv or sj’stciiwticallv dei eloped Tliev grow 
haphazardl) Their extent, kind, and detail arc large!) a matter of aeci- 
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dental attainment Sometimes they arc the piecemeal result of many 
experiences Sometimes, m contrast, a full\ worked out ideal is presented 
by someone with the ability to influence, and the ideal may be accepted 
in a matter of minutes This is particularly true svith the adolescent, x^ho 
may be inspired to a complete change m \ie\vpoint upon, saj, hearing an 
impressive mimster speal^ reading an inspiring book, or meeting some 
admirable person 

Ideals may be within the bounds of attainment, and they may be a 
w holesome, inspiring asset to the possessor as w ell as to society We need 
more adults who are idealistic and more adolescents who arc possessed of 
ideals that are m harmon) with realit) We need more people who can 
emnsage better states for themseKes and for all of us For illustration, 
think, how much different it would make the world if everyone had for 
his ideal the attainment of a personalit) marked by a genuine love of 
fellow man, bv prevailing kindness, and bj the absence of easy irritation 
or severe anger Bios quotes Edward Sapir as sajing » “Man’s conception 
of himself and of the kind of person he would be is of more importance 
mdividuallj and sociall) than almost anj other phase of his life.” 


How Do tdeots Serve Us? 

Ideals serve us in man) ways 

1 The) help us imintam our standards Fifteen-yearnsld Albert says 
that his ideal is his history teacher, Mr Rensmith He uould hie to be 
just like this teacher Mr Rensmith b, of course, most appealing because 
he IS a bs el) , interesong ) oung man « ith a good sense of humor But he 
ideal “"am'* 't IS these quabnes m his 

ctilint antefuX'™"” 

“'at her ideal rs Afrs 

nmrei .n“hfcoAZ’ "d u I “ 

inters in the cooking and the houseu otk at home 
diioil"led^;tou”?S.?f “'u” Supenntendenr Blackwell often gee 

ch.,d:rn^;^s:t:; *mrSo‘^ ^f^" ® k t 

school grounds clean Bur uhen he b .he monL^u-ca'^eS: 

'■"k App,™„.Cenn..y<>ofis, 
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how fine it would be if all of the young people m the schools of his tow n 
uere considerate enough to make an effort to "keep school propercj' m 
good condition This renews his hope 
4. Ideals dercmiine the direction of social and individual progress They 
set the partem for our strn mgs TTie high school student to be mentioned 
iater who accepted the ideal of the golden rule had much of their be- 
havior at home and elsevv here determined for them by this ideal Because 
in our country we have an ideal of democracy, ill formed and ill expressed 
though It be xn the minds of most, we move awkwardly and slowly 
forward in the direction of greater brotherhood 
5 An ideal can be a umfying point around w hich to rally In one school 
a girl of seventeen w ho was known to all of the students as being unu- 
sually generous-hearted and democratic and w-as loved fay everyone who 
knew' her w as tragically killed in an automobile accident Some days later, 
one of her friends remarked, “There’s one thing wc can do for Barbira— 
get nd of all the snobber}' and chquishness m this school That’s what 
she wanted We can do it ’’ 

The ideal of a truly democraoc student body took hold of all of the 
students and in itself became a means of unification, as of course did the 
specific efforts made m that dirccuon 


Where Do We Get Our Ideals? 

Those for Ourselves Havighurst and Taba write * 

“Boys and girls form an image of an ‘ideal self’ which acts like a mag- 
net, attracting and directing their behavior The ‘ideal self contains some- 
thing of the father and the mother, v anous teachers and ) outh group 
leaders, important people m the local community, heroes read about, and 
ordinarj successful young adults 

“The ‘ideal self is especially important in directing behavior and shap- 
ing character during the jears of adolescence when major life decisions 
muse be made and when parental example and precept arc no longer ac- 
cepted with blind faith 

‘ It may be assumed that the 'ideal scir develops out of experience w irh 
people and reflection upon that expcnencc Such expcnencc may be direct 
person-to-person contacts, or it may be limited to observation from afar, 
to seeing pictures, or to reading about persons of the present or pasr 
These experiences, direct and indirect^ are the ravv m 2 Knals our of which 
the 'ideal self' develops ” 

‘Repnnrcd bv penni«ion from AJolescef>t Ckaneter and Personality by R. J 
Havighurst and H Taba, published by John Wilcjr Bt Sons, Int, IW9, p 70 
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Table 29 gi%es us informaiion as to where adolescents may get their 
ideals for the Und of people thej would like to be 

,\!oi ICS are sometimes the source of ideals Thus one sutteen-) ear-ol 

writes * , ,,j 

“First of all I’ll sa> mj ideal, Robert Tat lor 1 dont know what Id 
do first if I could become his twin brother right now The mam things 1 
hke about mj ideal ate his looks, occupation and his beautiful female 
surroundings When 1 go to a picture plajed bj Robert, I sit and c^ 
him most of the umc and don't get much meamng from the picture The 
aoc, 1 am not sure of how old Robert Ta)!or is, but I'm sure he is oter 
twent) three, the age I would like to be this instant. In that case that 

X\BLE 29 The Per«os I Would Like to be Like Tytes or Pejisons Sclectep 


Type oj Person 

PercenUge of 
Mentions 

Family member 

14 

Glamorous adult 

5 

Hero read about 

0 

Age marc 

3 

Attractive, visible adult 

15 

Composite, imaginary character 

57 

Not classified 

6 


• Repnnted by permission from Ad^euent CbaraiUr and PmmiJrty b> R- J Hang 
hum and H Taba, pobbshed by John W'ilcy & Sots, Inc,, 1949, p 72 

w ould ha^ c to be Mr Taj lor’s age also jf w e were to be twin brothers 
When 1 am old enough I am gomg to try cterv means possible to improve 
m) looks I am gomg to w ear a Ta\ lor mustache, tram m\ hair to be nice 
as to m) bking I ha^ e light hair, brow n ej es Accordmg to this JC w ould 
be quite eas) to nuke mj hair darker ” 

Ideals for Friends Our ideals for the land of people we would like to 
ha\e as friends suniiarU come from man\ sources We hear remarks at 
home about what makes this person likable and what makes that one 
displeasing, and wc incorporate some of these ideas into our owm think- 
ing In addition we read of people who have man) delightful qualities 
w hich w e feel we could admire and enjoy Then, too, w e experience man) 
kinds of pleasures with people, and we also experience dissatisfscnons 
From all of this w c make up our ideal of a fnend. 

Fof Human Relationships Ideals for human relationships other than those 
m one’s personal sphere arc in roost people nonexistent, though they are 
well formulated and emphasized bj the Bible and the church It is this 

’ Repnnted b> pcirnission from AioUseem Ckaraeier and PmoTulny by R. 3 
Harigfaum and H Taba, published bj John U dej & Sons, Inc,, 1949 , p 99 
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fact that has led manj educators to fee! that there should be de6mte 
propagandizing of the ideal of democracy If many people in our counm 
instead of a few had a clear picture of just what is imohed m the demo- 
cratic ideal of human relationships, Me would move toward it more 
quickly and more decisnely As it is, it is largely when someone suffers 
from slights, unkindnesses, snobbery, mtolerance, deceit, dishonesty, and 
so on, that he responds m ith an “I wish,” which actually is a partial con- 
cept of what the spirit of good will to men might be. 

For Marrioge Most )oung people have a concept of marriage which is 
m some respects sensible and down to earth This answer of an eighteen- 
ycar-old girl is topical of what a great many seniors m a large Middle 
Western high school said “What would 1 like to be doing ten ) ears from 
now? I w ould like to be married to a man I love, have two children, have 
our otvn home— a sn-room house in a good neighborhood tvith a lawn and 
a garden We’d have a car— new, but one of the inexpensiv e ones would 
suit me fine And we’d ha\ e a dog If I had all that, I’d be content ” 

No one could complain about the lad of realicj* here But along tvith 
such a picture there almost surely exists another ideal of mate and mar- 
riage which is very unrealisuc For young people are so constantly fed 
the material for this romantic ideal by popular magazine stones, adverus 
mg, and movies that almost inevitably they combme ideas thus derived 
with their owm ability to dream up perfection and end with a thoroughly 
unatwinable picture of what their mantal future can be as far as husband- 
and-wife relationships are concerned 

Who! Ideals Should (he Adolescent Hold? 

Bcj ond quesaon, there are ideals which can be bad for one or, while 
nor bad, without an) influence for good The bo)' who m response ro the 
question, “What person would you wish to be Iike^” answers, “Like 
Robert Tay lor because of his looks, occupaoon and his beautiful female 
surroundings,” has an ideal which is probably not going to help him at all 
m grov%ing to be someone worth while as a person 

There is a skill to attaining and maintaining good ideals Fine ideals often 
require thought and imagination for their formation— and then to main- 
tain them and w ork tow ard them in the face of inevitable discourage- 
ments at times requires vnsion, courage, perseverance, and faith 

Know mg this, w e cannot feel that the ideals of the adolescents w c w ork 
w iih arc their business alone and none of ours They are our concern, for 
the adolescent often needs help m seeing the importance of ideals, m 
being introduced to ideals he might never coticenc of, in formulating 
his ideals, xn relating them to reality', and m cbngmg to them m adversity. 
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ThErcfore it is impomnt that the teacher know what the direction of 
adolescent ideals should be in regard to each of the following 

For himself The body and grooming appetites emouons, personal in- 
tegrity personal adjustment, growth relationships with people 
For friends 

For human relationships and a way of life 
For marriage 
For government. 


Furthenng Desirable Ideals 

The authors have asked college students in many classes to give a 
vvntten account of their ideals Inevitably the task proves to be a very 
difficult one Yet it is hardly possible for a teacher to further the ideals 
of the young most helpfully if he hasn’t verbalized his owm For that 
reason, if a faculty will individually go through the process of putting 
their own ideals into v\ nting they will hav c the best single process for 
undentandmg the nature of idcaU and for making their goals with the 
adolescent concrete 

It IS the task of the teacher (1) to build and implement good ideals and 
(2) to see that the adolescent understands how the ideal and the real 
differ The first requires verbalizing the ideal and then making it so 
attracme to the adolescent that he desires to accept it. The second rc 
quires that the adolescent know the odds against him m his reaching 
toward the ideal He must sec the world as it really is, but he must also 
see Its possibilities for improvement He must know how great idealists 
have moved mankind further along the way to good livmg, but he must 
also understand the difficulaes they have encountered and overcome He 
must realize that he should carry on his living on two levels He should 
live in the present and the real and make the necessary' adjustments to irs 
deficiencies. He should at the same time maintain an awareness of how 
life might be better, and he must see and want to take the steps that 
bridge the real and the ideal 

Too many adolescents are eventually disillusioned and go m one step 
from idealism to skepticism This is wasteful It results from the fact that 
their ideals have been so farfetched m comparison with what the real 
situauon is that when they become fullv aware of the greed, the dis- 
honesty, the unkindncss, and the misery in the world, they conclude that 
their ideals are impossible and cast them aside 
This is something that w c must not countenance It is so easy to say t 
“The adolescent is inevitably disiHusioned,” and thereby relieve ourselves 
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of any responsibility for the process But we are failing in a most im- 
portant task if we do so The adolescent must be helped to find good but 
not too fanciful ideals He must understand the value of ideals, and he 
must learn to be tolerant of the un ideal while he continues to strive 

The school can foster ideals in many ways 

1. By example In the Prairie study, the sixteen-year-olds men 
tioncd teachers 21 per cent of the time m naming adults with admirable 
qualities There can be no doubt that admired qualities m teachers do help 
to make the picture of the ideal self for the adolescent 

2 By experience There is no reason why the adolescent should not 
experience ideal situations in minuscule, at least as far as personal relation 
ships arc concerned A school can be so democratic m its relationships and 
give such practical experience in In ing in a true democracy that the stu- 
dents actually do experience the tdeal Similarly, the attractiveness of the 
school grounds and the cleanbness of fhe school buildings maj gne 
experience with ideal xvorking condioons 

3 By direct inspirnaon Some adults can inspire adolescents with their 
ideals through the things they say about them and the enthusiasm they 
express Other adults only succeed in sounding “preachy ’ and should 
avoid this method 

4 By discussion As an adult, have you e\er listened to adolescents 
seriously discuss principles of living’ If you have, you know that theu: 
common sense and vision are quite as good as that of adults in a similar 
situation Discussion of ideals clarifies them and malvcs them more real 
VVirh a little guidance, adolescents being as idealistic as they are, such 
discussion almost ineiitably leads to conclusions and formulations which 
are genuinely uplifting Rivhn’s account of a discussion of college stu- 
dents would apply as w ell to the high school years * 

“At one of these informal meetings at which a group of students and 
an instructor met in the late afternoon and merely chatted about any - 
thing that came to mind, one of the girls remarked that she had just re- 
ceived 1 bid to jom one of the most popular soroncies on the campus The 
others immediately congratulated her on being admirrcd to so select a 
group Then the girl went on to say that she did not know whether she 
would accept the bid because she had al'vays considered sororities snob 
bish and undemocratic Withm a few minutes the group was in a spirited 
discussion on the place of sororities and fraternities in a democratic col 
lege A number of related and significant problems entered the discussion 
naturally On the whole, the quality of the rcasomng was high and w hen 
It was not, the other members of the group quickly pointed out fiaivs in 
•Harrv N Rivlm Meeting the Problem of Moral Coni'ict through Realistic 
Teaciung, ' Mental Hygiene, 2<5 
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the arguments advanced. Much can be said for the kind of relationship 
that makes it possible for a group of college students to discuss a problem 
that they feel to be important Avith an instructor whom the\’ respect. Is 
not this an effective way of helping students to resolve moral confiictsr 
5. By propaeanda. It is sometimes held that the school should maintain 
such neutralit)’ that it doesn’t even propagandize for democrac)'. This 
seems a foolish viewpoint, for there are ideals— and this is one— which are 
so generally accepted as good (accepted in thought though often not in 
action) that the school must feel obligated to throtv its weight on their 
side and thus help fortify them. The techniques of propaganda are many 
—movies, posters, the pointing up of examples of the ideal where\’er they 
occur, an attitude tou'ard the ideal of “Of course, we all want it like this,” 
the advocation of the ideal by people with prestige, pnblicmng it through 
the school paper, and so on. They should all be utilized. Too often it is 
the supporters of selfish aims who make the great efforts to propagate 
them. Tliose on the side of generous and noble objectives must be equally 
energetic, 

6. By books and movies. A movie of some years ago, Mrs. Miniver, 
depicted a very wholesome and happy husband^vife relationship in such 
a V'ay as to give it great appeal. Such a picture can do e\'cn the older 
person a distinct service in delineating graphically and attractively an 
ideal which is worth striving for. Similarly books-novels and biographies 
particularly, but others as well-can picture an ideal in such a w-ay as to 
inspire one to try to reach it Surely many of the readers of this text have 
memories of books or articles they have read which have led them to 
accept an ideal not prcriously held. 


MORALS 

Cha\c defines moralits' in this way:* “Moralit\' is the self-rcirul^tion of 
conduct with due consideration for both one’s o\%-n welfare and the wcl- 
fare of oihcrs.” He goes on later to say: “One cannot be moral until one 
mcogntzB the social eonsctjuences of one’s acts, and one is moral to the 
degree tint one controls one’s conduct svith concern for these conse- 
quences. Putting It in another ss-ay. he sacs: “Speahing generallv, one 
may say ,Mt an act « right to the degree that it furthe^ the rig’n'ts and 
sselfatc of all those involved in the act and that it 'is wrong to th'e decree 
that jt hinders the \\ clfarc and crowih of anyone 

"h "•’do svith sex behas-ior, in 

ss hieh viciety has^s.amped cettam hinds of behavior as “right" and other 
Indsas urong. As Otave’s dcfinirion indicates, morality:- fa something 

tnivenaj- of 
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i^nitely bigger and more impottant than such a limited ticti ttould 
show 

If one IS moral, he is good— good in the sense that his behatlot does no 
one ill and in the sense that if ei eiyone « ere moral, life ti ouid be good for 
all of us 

We have occasion to nwlLC many different kinds of moral choices We 
make such a choice "when e are rempred to be dishonest in a test, u hen 
\se are divided in action upon being given too much change after mahn*^ 
a purchase, m deciding whether or not to drink, we make such a choice 
when we drive too fast on the highway, when vve loaf on our job, when 
We he But we are moral or immoral in each of these cases nor because 
our conscience judges us to be one or the other or because socie^ labels 
us moral or immoral but only because the results of our action have been 
good for us and others or bad 

Sometimes we make our moral choices on the basis of a code that has 
been given to us, someames on the basis of a personal code which we 
have worked out, and sometimes on the basis of no code at all but rather 
through an etammation of the situation upon which the choice depends 
No one should ever put Ins whole trust m society’s dictates as to what 
IS right and w hat is w rong, for a social code can never be so flexible or 
so minutely detailed as to take care of ever) situation What is more, the 
social code may be wrong Everyone should be able to mike moral choices 
upon the basis of his own judgment 
If evef)ane were truly moral as Chave defines morality, we would 
hav e a w onder/ul w odd to In c in, for it w ould be a w odd of brotherhood 
and a wodd where no outward compulsions would be needed to make 
people good In such a world one would not have to be on guard against 
meanness, dishonest), or cruelty 

But this IS only an ideal and a long way from rcali^' Nev erthcless in 
working with the adolescent wc can help to move mankind a little wav 
closer to that ideal There are two nccessiucs One is that the adolescent 
accept a wfiofcsomc socra? code The cifiVer tschic he fesm to rttske mors} 
choices where that code docs not function or w here it needs to be super- 
seded As Chave sajs ‘ While most of a person’s conduct maj he guided 
by conventional mores, progre^ depends upon rcwsion of conventional 
practices and requires keen judgment,” 


What U the Adolescent like? 

Wc get some underetanding of what the adolescent’s code of morals 
IS like VI hen we look at reports from tlie Chicago srud> on adolescent 
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character and personality, with respect specifically to the qualities ot 
honesty, loyalty, moral courage, and respoiwbiUty ” 

"The concept of honesty is dominated by ideas about the use of prop 
erty and telling the truth Such acts as borrowing things without per- 
mission and using small sums of the family’s money without permission 
are highly disapproved Telling the truth to employers, teachers, an 
parents is uniformly and rigorously accepted Compromises occur only 
when telling the truth involves betraying another student, thus suggest- 
ing tatthng Usually, also, some compromise is attempted when protect- 
ing friends conflicts with being honest and truthful towards school au- 
thorities Rigorous and even extreme standards are used in judging other 
people’s honesty. . . . 

“Beliefs in [the] area [of loyally] seem to be confused and uncer- 
tain 

"Loyalty to personal friends is often subordinated to other values 
Apparently for Prairie City subjects there is a code of not betraying 
friends outright, but not a similarly strong code of pleasing or cherishing 
friends 

“Loyalty to school seems to be limited to obeying school rules— attend- 
ing school parties and school activities is not taken \ery seriously A 
somewhat more positive attitude js expressed m connection with the 
problem situations These suggest willingness to contribute to school 
welfare, willingness to carry on certain activities in spite of the razzing 
of immediate friends, and willingness to stand up for worth while causes 
against the cnncism of peers This suggests that loyalty to school is seen 
in terms of ob\ious, concrete actions but that a generalized concept of 
loyalty to school as an institution is lacking 
“Loyalt) to leaders is qualified by an unwillingness to support them 
if one disagrees with them 

“The lcast-de\ eloped aspect is loyalty to ideas, principles, and values 
A high degree of uncertainty characterizes reactions to all issues involv- 
ing conflict of several loyalties with other values, such as defending the 
family against criticism or dropping a friendship if one’s reputation is 
endangered . . . 

“The strongest aspect of moral courage is that of defending and pro- 
tecting one’s own rights and those of others There is practically a 
unanimous feeling that one must defend an) one against gossip Yet doubt 
and fear arc expressed about any opinion or action, no matter how right, 
which IS likclj to arouse the displeasure of anj person in authority or 
“Reprinted b\ permission from Adolescent Character and PersonaUty b\ R J 
llavjghunt and H Taba, published b> John Wdey & Sons, Inc, 1949, pp 84-&5 
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jeopardize one’s populantj wjth pcere There is hesitance m raisrnff 
quesaons of rightness and xvrongness in cnt/cizing peers, for fear of bem'^ 
regarded as a png Subjects also show unwillingness to undertake acaon 
which may be needed for the benefit of a group or project if that acaon 
suggests direct or implied cnacism of other students. Thc> seem mchned 
to leave other s business alone, e\ en though other values ma) be sacrificed 
Following the group even into wrongdoing, ts rather highly approved 
‘ On the whole, rebels show more moral courage than do students w ho 
are generally amenable to accepted standards This suggests that rebels 
and ncgauvel) disposed individuals ha\e greater opponunitv to dciclop 
moral courage because their personal makeup predisposes them to act 
in w ays w hich are conducive to moral courage Indii iduals w ith positive 
moral \jlues but more submissive dispositions, have fewer opportumnes 
for defending their positive and desirable x'alues 
‘ Standards of responsibility arc highly de\eIopcd and they are applied 
under a varietj of circumstances Duties toward school home and cm 
pIo^^nent are taken senouslj Punctuality in attending meetings com 
pletmg accepted jobs, and aiding the family financially stand high on the 
list of approNed items Especially rigorous standards arc set up for other 
people and lenience toward athletes or talented or forgetful people is 
highly disapproved 

There is a great assurance that the first duty of a student is toward 
)»s on n success w hether in earning grades or in preparing for life work 
Very few of our subjects consider it wise to sacrifice this talue to any 
demands that might be made by the general school u clfarc On the « hole 
responsibility toward work outside school is taken more seriously than 
responsibility toward school work or school activities 

Unccmnntics occur most frequently m the case of conflicts betw cen 
family loy alty, school responsibilities and friends 
Dcllcr’* gn cs us infomianon about honesn m boys from nine to fifteen 
Items used describe how a boy would act in a certain situation and also 
how he w ould feel about that act One item from the scale ts 
‘ A boy took a bus The crowd pushed him so that he could not drop a 
mcl cl m the box He thought it was not his fault tliat he did not pa\ 
the fare and got off at his stop without ptying the fare 
‘ If that happened to > ou would \ou do avhai he did’ 

V'’o«Id It be fight for a ou to do wJut he did 
Heller concludes Wc arc confronted aviih the finding that older bo\ s 
arc less honest than \ounger boys in their behaiioral disposition In m 
’Dnanucl K Belief “Two Animde Conpooents tn ^oungef Bo)-*." fourml of 
Soeul Ptfebohgy, 29 117-151 (1W9) 
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terpreting this change in honestj' we shall proceed from the assumption 
that underlying the modification in social behavior in most cases is a 
conflict of motives. It will be remembered that most of the items in the 
honesty scale were constructed around conflicts. At the age of puberty 
boys have to give up many w’ell established habits of their childhood and 
adjust to a new habit system. During this period, frustrations and con- 
flicts mount and therefore deceitful behavior is more likely to occur as 
a means of mastering new and difficult tasks. Resentment of adult moralitj' 
and rebellion against it are often found among 12- and 15-year-olds.” 

While he found that there was a drop in honesty as far as behavior 
went, he found too that there was an increase in honesty as far as attitudes 
were concerned. This dichotomy between expressed attitude and be- 
havior is too remindful of adult hypocrisj’ to be anything but disturbing. 


The Adolescent’s Moral Conflicts 


The adolescents life is certainly not free from moral conflict and may 
be unusually troubled at dmes by the need for moral decisions regard- 
ing which he feels inadequate. At the same time, he makes choices where 
moral issues are involved without realizing what the alternatives and their 
values are. 

Most adolescents have to make moral decisions in these three areas: 

1. Relationships with the other sex. 

2. Smoking and drinking. 

3. Honesty, and obej'ing the law. 


Mon,l conflTO m regard to relatiomhips rvith the other sex are gen- 
erally of the “Hmv far should I [or svej go?" varietj-. although other 
u "ithout being recognized 

as ^ch. Of this latter group are questions of this sort: How far should a 

fn “-f"" >>o>' emotionally when she wants 

nie if any physical ^ression of his feelings? How much should a bov 
° mnmacK such as kissing and mutual caresses when no red 
" f'"' F'e^ueable sensations? How 

Tht sZldt ff! fo-- '•’= '^taices the other makes? 

rrativlTa I '>>7'lolescents as moral issues and the al- 

tematnes and outcomes fully understood 

for the litst question, "How far should 1 go=" we have here a 
cents, belie, e that any kind of “touch” behavior is wrong for the teen- 
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ager, other adults believe that it may be good for the bo> and girl 
love each other to engage m intimacies short of intercourse. man\ adoles- 
cents think that “its all right" to do anything except have intercourse, 
and some think chat tliat, too, is permissible This third Mcwpomt differs 
from the second in chat it is based not on the matter of wholesomcncss 
but on the matter of ' rightness” as opposed to “u rongness ” 

We see that the youth has no certainties here to which he may cling 
With his emotion pressing him toward physical expression of his feel- 
ings, his mmd may say, “It’s wrong,” at the same time that it sa^-s, “But 
the others do it " 

Adults could help him m this quandary if they thcmsciv es w ould rec- 
ognize this as a moral choice where right or wrong does not exist by 
ordinance but must be discovered by weighing the effects of the action 
an the participants md on society as a w hole Then they could at least 
danfy the issues for the adolescent and help him to make his decisions 
•vith wisdom and understanding 

Conflicts m regard to smoking and drinking” are not of the same 
lature as conflicts m regard to sex bchatior, for here the issues arc more 
dean-cut and there is no quesaon of a strong natural urge demanding 
Aprcssion 

When ‘Should I smoke*” becomes a matter for decision with the 
een-ager, he knows, in most cases, that his parents would rather that 
le didn’t smoke but that a lot of the “fellows (or girls) do-nnd he is 
lOt convinced that there is anj harm m it With drinking he knows that 
us parents think if harmful, but here he realizes that tJic) are right, al- 
hough he is apt to feel that he hunsclf will be able to handle the dnnk- 
ng better chan do those who get into trouble with it The pressure to 
Tink comes from the fact that others m the crowd do it, from the desire 
a try something which has the halo of adult sophistication about it, from 
he pleasure in the effect— or from all of these 

Here the adolescent needs facts upon wbicb to make his choice He 
howld realize that lie « nor dec/dwg benieen wJwr as m>srcjjousl^ 
njjht” or “w rong” but is rather choosing in terms of w hit is good for 
im (and others) or bid With both smoking ind dnnking, the advantages 
id disadvantages arc rather easily discerned However, the desire to l/c 
kc the others, the tantalizing tcmpration of forbidden fn»r, the feelings 
f importance The act ma^ gwe, and the pha steal pleasures that result all 
oud the issue and make choice difficult The fact that both smoking and 
lodcmte drinking arc considered acceptable behavior for adults puts 
ill further weight on the side of the adolescent’s so indulging IitrmeJf 
” Of course it a realized that the problena of the a Wesemr* cnoLmf k not to be 
wnpared «i jcnousnest w/tJi that of ihe adolocema drtnVmp 
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The adolescent makes manj moral choices in regard to honesty and 
in regard to obeying latvs or regulations although he seldom understan^ 
the moral issues imoUed Most unfortunately, there is the feeling Mith 
many an adolescent that the adult is his natural antagonist and that il 
he can circumvent adult made rules, it is all to his credit This attitude 
often prevails in the case of cheating in a test, smoking on the school 
grounds, faking excuses for absences, getting out of study haU, letting 
some other student do one’s classvvork, or (outside of the school) getting 
into a moMc for the children’s admission pnee and dnving a car before 


one IS old enough v u i. 

We can sa) about all of this, *it’s adolescence ” and let that be the 
end of the matter, justified hy the fact chat this type of adolescent dis- 
honest) IS not necessanl) the forerunner of any large scale adult dis 
honesty of character Yet then we are acting on the assumpDon that adults 
as the) are are good enough, are moral enough— an assumption w hich is 
not valid if our goal is a w orld w here adults are truly as good to them 
selves and others as possible If it is our hope that adolescent deielopnient 
means the dev clopment into better adults as a whole than we now hav c, 
then w c cannot sa) , “They seem to turn out all right,” and be content 
w ith adolescent behav jor as it now is 
In trying to help the adolescent be— and continue m adulthood to be— 
a highl) moral individual, we arc greatly handicapped by the fact that 
adults provide an example of seeming to get along well in the world 
without having high standards of behavior The grasping competitive- 
ness m business, the w illmgncss to let others suffer if one thereby ma) get 
ahead arc onl) a part of this Outside of business, too, m relationships 
with neighbors, with coworkers and with government, and ol course 
m gov eminent itself, all kinds of shodd) behavior for personal gam are 
countenanced it not b) actual expression of approval, at least by ab- 
sence of criticism 


Perhaps then we should be much more concerned than we are about 
the adolescent s dishonest) —not m the sense that w c express shocked dis 
approval, hut rather that wc examine our responsibilities as adults and 
do something about them 

If this is the caisc, then wc should be careful to have adolescents co- 
operate m setting up all of the regulations b\ which wc expect them to 
live, in order that the) mav be governed bv rules that make sense, have 
purpose, and of which the) approve Then ihcy would not be forced 
into dishonesties b\ unreasonable rules or adult dictatorship, and their 
choices could !>c based on a full realization not only of consequences 
but also of obligations 
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Some adolescent moral conflicts anse because obligations to parents 
or teachers are in opposition to immediate desires The boj would like 
to do what his parents wish, but he’s la:^, he has other uses for his time 
and energ)', or he has other wishes, and he must then make a choice 
“Sa^e your monej,” sajTi his mother But his desire is to spend it ‘ Clean 
the garage,” sa^-s his father But when the time comes, he wants to be 
out w ith the other boj s Sometimes he believes that vv hat his parents w-ant 
IS the right thing to do Sometimes he thinks thej are w rong, but he still 
feels a sense of duty toward them In either case his choice mrohes al- 
legiances as w ell as issues, and it is for that reason one w hich maj leav c 
him dissatisfied regardless of the choice he makes 
Finally, some of the adolescent’s moral difficulties come from the fact 
that his owm age group pull him away from what he thinks is right and 
from what he actually w ould prefer to do 

“Come on, let’s see if w e can get in this tav ern and hat c a dnnk ” 

“But we shouldn’t ” 

“Aw , be a good sport ” 

“Let’s see if you can get the car up to ninety ’ 

“No, that’s dangerous ” 

“Go ahead, don’c be a siss) ” 

“Let’s play the slot machines ” 

“No, I don’t believe in chose things ” 

‘ What’s the matter- ’Fraid ) ou’ll lose a nickel’” 

In such cases moral courage is greatly needed, for to take opposition 
against a group of people )OU bke or bj whom jou want to be liked 
retjuires a considerable strength of character, particular!) m adolescence 
w hen the opinion of others means so much en here, too, the choice 
ma) not be unequivocal For there arc times when being a good sport or 
being willing to follo\\ the group ma) be worth more than the safety 
w hich the other choice might entail 
Probabl) the school could give no better service in these conflicts in- 
volving allegiances than to provide opportunities to the adolescent to 
discuss such problems in heterogeneous groups For in such groups 
arc sure to be others w ho champion the viewpoint of the adolescent who 
feels that he stands alone m doing the nght thing, and knowing others 
w ho feel as he does will give him strength Then, too, it is important 
that the )outh have an opportunm to objectifv his conflicts, sec them as 
an outsider w ould, and thus remov e them from the realm of his tceimp 
This, too, comes about ohcti such problems arc discussed mani of his 
ow n age group 
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Who! Is the Source of Moral Values? 

According to Havighursc end Taba, there are six momational sources 

of moral values , 

1 Ambition and social mobiht) In this case the person tries to be 
what will make him acceptable to the social group he wants to enter or 
whose support he \\ants Ills monl choices uill not depend upon a per- 
sonal code or upon judgment as to what is good and wholesome Rather 
the) will depend upon his estimation of what other people require or 
have respect for If the social group he is trying to conform to have good 
morals, then his choices will tend to be good, if not, the reverse wi 
be true However, even if the results arc good as far as his behavior 
IS concerned, this way of reaching them is not conducive to inner 
securit)' or even self-respect, for he must alvva)s dance as someone else 
calls the tune 

2 AfFectional responsiveness Similar to the one above is the person 
who tries to be w hat others w ant because he w ants them to like him He 
is “good’ because this particular kind of “goodness” will bnng him the 
approval and even the atlecnon that he craves 

3 Submission to authorit) Some people gee their directions as to what 
they should do or what they shouldn’t from whatever authont) is con 
cemed with them First it will be the parents, then the school and the 
parents and then whatever groups or individuals have an authontative 
position toward them Such people arc bkcl) to be timid and to find it 
difficult to make a choice when their personal desires conflict with au 
thonty 

4 Impulse and cmotionabt) There are people who let their feelings 
and desires of the moment decide manv of their choices All of us can 
doubtless think of some situations, particularly m our )outh, when we 
have acted upon impulse Some people arc characteristically impulsiv c 

5 Negativism Some people who don’t get along w ell react by adopt- 
ing a negative policy toward the customary and the expected The), 
then, to quote Havighum and Taba, ‘ tend to develop a morality which 
represents the rev erse of the one expected of them ’ 

6 Rationality and reflection Some people arnve at their moral code 
and moral choices through a thoughtful consideration of possibilities and 
principles Their values arc of their own choice, they approve of them, 
and they have made them a parr of themselves When choice is not on 
the basis of this personal code, it is put on a basis of deliberation and care- 
ful judgment This is the desirable situation, for it implies sclf-reguladon 
of conduct- It IS not sufficient, of course, unless that self-regulation of 
conduct IS regardful both of personal good and of the welfare of others. 
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Developing Morality 

As Hawghursr and Taba say >' “The abihtj to apply moral bcl.cfs to 
an increasmg^ range of conflicting Jife situations is quite undeieJopcd at 
the age of sixteen These subjects see the more obnous lines of action 
but seem at a loss -whenever a subtle weighing of \alues is called for 
They find conflicts hard to face, they tend to sohe conflicts bj using 
slogans rather than by using concepts of the reJatue significance of 
values ” 

To the extent that the high school students referred to by Hatighurst 
and Taba are typical of all we ma^ conclude that the school has not 
done much to develop the abihev to make moral choices except in stereo- 
typed situations where a rule of thumb will work We cannot conclude, 
of coune, that such adolescents will ini-anablj become adults who sim- 
ilarly cannot make mtelbgentlv -thought through moral choices, but uc 
can be sure that many will grow up thus limited if something is not done 
to make them different m high school 
This IS the essence of character education, and its importance cannot 
be stressed too much E\ ery teacher should be concerned about it, the 
teacher who is not concerned cannot be called a good teacher 
Just w hat can be done’ 

1 The teacher sliould realize how wide is the vanet) of situations 
where moral choice functions 

In the student-union Iiuilding of a small eolfege, the top floor Ins sc\cn 
‘‘hoter’ rooms w hich are rented to teachers and to transient guests of the 
college One night two of the rooms were rented to four high scliool 
seniors, intelligent, well-mannered bo)S who were at the college as part 
of a high school choir on tour 

In the small aftraerne lobbj^ on this floor %ycrc two delicate figurines 
standing on the radio When the maid came to dean the rooms on the 
morning following the daj of these bo\s’ arrival, she found the figurines 
missing Rightly or wronglv, she decided to glance in the rraieling hags 
srmding in the r»v o rooms used bj the bo^ s In the second one 'he opened, 
she found one of the figurines, in the third, she found the other The bo\ s 
were taking them home 

T(us IS what we popuhrlv call a ‘liotish prank ’ Rut ir era/ stealing 
It was an immonl choice, for ic was a choice which profited the hovs at 
the expeme of someone else 

On that same campus there is one building in which smoking is not 
allow ed became of fire hazards The men congregate betw ten classes out- 
'* Reprinted by pemnssjon from AJoifsfen Ctaracter mJ reriorjhtj l»v R. J 
HaMghum and U Taba, publnhcd bs John W ile> & Sons, Inc^ IW. p 9f 
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S,de the doors to smoU At these places there are 
aod rt lould be ser) s.irrple ro toss the cgarctte butts in B“”e'V 

bother They throu them wherever they happen to be Stan i g, ) 
noon the sidLalk immediately in front of each entrance is cluttered 

Here too we have a moral choice made, a choice which makes someone 
else the v ictim of these people’s carelessness and selfishness 
Both of these cases are trivial, and we cannot assume tha 
are thus careless of the nghts of others in minor issues will ^ 
careless in more important ones, for this is often not true at all We men 
oon them for n^o reasons (1) to shox% hoxv commonplace arc occasioa 
where a moral choice must be made, (2) to suggest that even 
moral choices xxhen added together make for a great deal of pleasantnes, 
or unpleasantness m the living of those xxho arc affected b\ them 

Moralitv is invoUcd wherever honest) is concerned, in responsibilitie 
set b\ the law, m discrimination, m keeping one’s xxord, in doing one 
work conscientiously, in sex behavior, m dnnking, m the whole questioi 
of expediency, and the like The teacher should have enough understand 
mg of the vanet) of moral choices to recognize a moral choice as sue 
wherever it occurs 

2 The teacher must realize that the truly moral person depends ujw 
reasoning and judgment m addition to a moral code he has accepted H 
should see that it is better to think ‘ It is right because ” than “it 
right." He should examine his own code and his precepts for )Outh t 
see that the) arc justifiable m the light of common sense and good vvil 
It IS not enough for the teacher to sa) , ‘ Don’t do this ” Youth demand 
reason, and we should be glad that the) do It is imperative that wc I 
able to give them reasons that arc honest and convincing 

3 The teacher should stress considcrauon for others, which is a nece 
sary background for good moral choices As w e hav e said, true moralu 
involves knowing the effect of behavior on ourselves and also on othe 
and wanting to follow the path that will be good for ourselves and/ 
for others and that will hurt no one It involves respecting the nghts 
others and not encroaching on their nghts m order to make ourseb 
happier 

Just how this consideranon can be fostered is a most difficult problc 
That the teacher should exemplify it himself goes without question- Nor 
theless, man) do not. In a histor) class, for instance, ever) student vi 
required to give a brief current events report before the class once eve 
two weeks One boy of sixteen stuttered and found it very difficult 
appear before the class He went to the histor) teacher, explained tl 
and asked if she would allow him to stand b) his sot rather than go 
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the front of the class for his repon The teacher said, ‘ Wh^ , > ou w on c 
have to give a report at all” The boy protested sajmg that he wanted 
to do his part but wished only the concession of not having to stand 
facing tlie class The teacher repeated that he wouldn t have to give any 
reports, and the bo) left, thanking her for her kindness Since he vv as a 
good student and all of his rest results were high, he was amazed to find 
a D m Histor)- on his first report card for the year Confident that a 
mistake in recording had been made, he went to the teacher to ask her 
about It She replied, “I couldn t give y ou anything more since y ou hav e 
failed to give } our current event reports ” And m spite of the boj s pro- 
tests this IS the grade that remained on his card 
The teacher s lack of respect for the rights of others may not influence 
the class other than to hurt those who suffer by it But his efforts to get 
others to feel that respect cannot amount to much if he himself cares so 
little about them as did this teacher 
How else can consideration for others be fostered’ One way is to al- 
low students to set up their ow n regulations for class and school, for such 
a process necessitates thought for the welfare of all Another way is for 
the teacher to make sure that no one encroaches on the rights of others, 
using his authority if necessary Ocher techniques must be left to the 
teacher’s ingenuity and good judgment 
4 The teacher should further an understanding of what moral choice 
Jtivolves Two girls, good friends are both raking third-year Latin 
Though each is a good student, one is so busy w ith extracurricular activi- 
ties and dates that she has little tune for study Consequently she relies 
on her friend to get her Latin assignments for her and has ev en persuaded 
her to giv c her help m tests Both girk have made choices which w e vv ould 
term moral choices 'W’^ould they recognize them as such’ It is doubtful 
And y et they should 

Adolescents should realize that there arc manv^ occasions when they 
most choose between their ow n pleasure and the w clfare of others or be- 
tween a trivial satisfaction but an immediate one, and a far more im- 
portant satisfaction, but a remote one They should recognize the fact 
that m the first ^pe of choice tliey arc morally obligated to consider the 
good of others as w ell as their ow n good, in the second ty pc of choice they 
arc morally obligated to consider their ow n best vv clfare 
Such realization cannot be achieved by lectunng The learning must 
come more naturallv and must be in line with adolescent interests Oasscs 
vv Inch inv oh e the study of people lend themseh cs to discussions of moral 
issues— literature, historv , gov emment, soaal studies Extracurricular 
groups frequently must meet problems which involve moral issues and 

therefore arc a means to growth of moral understanding j 
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S The teacher should tr> to make morality and moral courage at- 
tractive His oun appreciation of students wlio arc doing t c ng 
thmB” IS the beginnmt: of this, but he must mold the danger of seeming 
mos?apprcciatife of those uninteresting studenB uhose ^ 

urtue appears to be their model deportment The students ^ho-ild rcaliK 
that pe^onalit) strength attraem eness, and moralin can 
go together, and any illustrations sthich can be brought to 
tion without patent moralizing should be helpful There arc pc p 
public hfc today, as anj day, m politics, m the movies, and S ’ 

who do combine glamour and goodness, just as there arc adolcsccn 
are popular and socially successful as well as being possessed of a hne 
sense of moral rcsponsibilitv. These combinations should be high-lightea 
w hen such people are being discussed 

6 The teacher should provide oppominines for students to get ex- 
periences in making good moral choices A method suggested by Even er 
seems applicable here’* He proposes that we give students a “budge 
of power” just as wc might give them a budget of moncj, to use m anv 
way they see fit The) might be given complete power, for example, tt 
spend the proceeds from the freshman fair m whatever wav they chose 
No adults would try to influence their choice or hedge it about witl 
restrictions There w ould be no cmicisms or “I told y ou so’s” if " 
the students did was not m harmony with what adults thought they shouli 
do Just as with money, at times there would be an auditing of how th 
budgets of power had been used, but this would be undertaken wathou 
any attitude of or assumption of supenont) on the part of adults i 
teacher giving over budgets of power would want to make the amount 
of pow er small at first and then to increase the budget as students Icarne 
to use power w isely 

Another suggestion pertinent to this and other points comes froj 
Ciemick, who desenbes a volunteer student congress organized to stun 
the problem of cheating The 18 members of the congress were selectc 
by the 36 social science classes of the high school 

The congress, working quietly and without publicity, studied tl 
question with care and finally came to the following recommendaaons 


“1 More emphasis should be placed upon honor, and the dishonesu ' 
cheating should be stressed 

“2 ^Vhene^e^ a test is bemg given, teachers should watch carefully to pt 
sent cheating This should be done, not jmt to catch cheaters but to prote 
the student who really doesn’t want to cheat but who may be put on t 
spot b) his classmates 

“Dr Edward S Esenden in an address given m Terre Haute Ind^ April 20, 19 

“Sylvia Ciemicb, “What Can We Do about Cheating'” i^EA Jounul, 39 57 (195 
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‘ 3 Alore theme-tvpe tests should be gi^en, even if they are short 

‘4 Piencj of warning should be given before a test so that students who 
are willing to studj for it will have ome to do so Students get frantic when 
hard surprise tests are gn en 

‘ S The philosophy should be accepted thit cheating is definitely w roog 
and undesirable Cheating cannot be stopped if most of the kids and some of 
the teachers think it is smart 

‘ 6 Teachers should try to make school work interesting and help the kids 
see how what they learn will be of help to them later 

“7 Students should be allowed to help decide the value which will be given 
to different kinds of marks, such as recitations, oral quizzes, maps, notes, and 
notebooks 

‘S Teachers should try ro hare several marks m their books for each stu- 
dent before deciding on the mark for the period 

' 9 More oral quizzes should be given and more oral work required 
* 10 Teachers should tty to get together and arrive at some uniformity as 
to the amount of work to be assigned and ways of marking ” 

7. The teacher should emphasize a positive morality Alurray, m an 
article, “Time for a Posiave Morali^,”’* stresses the fact that our social 
philosopliy' has had a negative orientanon and that it is tune for us to 
stress a positive ideal of moral development We have been able ro agree 
on what we don't want, he says, but we have not been able to agree on 
what we do vvTinc He suggests that instead of serang up a lofty image 
of perfection as a spur to our efforts, we should work out clearly the 
steps to attaining it, instead of preaching moral absolutes, we should de- 
fine the conditions under which they should operate, instead of imposing 
ideals from above, we should devise a democratic way of modifying and 
improving ourselv es 

8 The teacher should have in mind a goal of mature morality toward 
which he helps the students grow Titus lists eight marks of a mature 
morality ** 

*\f A ertiCars nwraArj' see ivgfre h'acw^ £W iujys cJ MS 

upon persons or upon human v el fare. 

‘ b A mature morality is one in which concern for persons expresses itself in 
a spine of love or selflessness, and even when necessan in self sacrifice *17113 
spirit of love at its highest embraces the entire human family 
“c A mature morality is one which places a premium upon knowledge and 
intelligence 

"Henry A. Mumj. ‘Time for a Positive Alorali^" Suney Graphic, 36 19J-196 
214-216 (1947) , ,, , , 

"Reprinted b> permission from Harold H Tinis iriat If a Mature Morality^ 
(Vew York The Macmillan Company, 1943>,pp 68-102 
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.y Wc are nrorall) mature onl> avhcn we rel) on ,nner rather than upon 
“T “matte morahtt ,udpcs the ennrc aa, whtch tndudea a mome or 

motives, means and consequences w-r ^ocictv wc need Iwth 

“f A mature morahtj recogmz« that for a Ixrttcr socictj 
transformed indis iduals and social reconstru«ion „ ,rh the 

“g We are morally mature onl> when wcarc willing to grow g 

®™;‘Tt~al.t'.n.=rpr- our human dunes as dunes to God and thut 
It gives cosmic significance to the moral life. 


RELIGION AND ETHICS 

there are tnanj adults ssho do not profess any pameuk 
nth and though there arc many siho arc not members o 
cnuruii anJ do not attend church, there are probably few who ' 
not agree that what one gets from religion at its best is a ncccssitj 
ever) indnidual 

An emphasis on the spiritual m living 

An emphasis upon a w a) of hfe that is altniisoc and good for all. 

An opportunity for fellowship in good w-orks 

As Black says “Man’s moral life, the effort to work out a meaning^' 
existence, is the struggle to fulfill the most precious of human possibihO' 
in ones personal life, to achieve relationships which are mutually bbera 
ing and creative and a soaety which gives sccunty and support to tl 
upward movement for a better world’ 

In the homes of some adolescents there is considerable emphasis ‘ 
the spintual and the almiisnc The same adolescents m man) cases al 
receive inspiration from church attendance As to this, the Washmgt' 
data given in Table 30 are fairly typical 
Our knowledge of the variations that exist m homes and the data 
Tabic 30 tell us that there arc many adolescents whose lives arc not bei 
influenced m a religious wa) by the home, the church, or an) other ms 
tution For these students particularly, but for the others, too, the 5ch< 
has Its responsibilit) This responsibility is not to introduce religion U 
the schools as it is dcnonunationall) practiced It is rather to find opp' 
tunincs to stress spiritual values 
Weaver wntes that ) outh have three needs for rebgion ” 

•Black, op eit^ p 1 

•Panl Weaver “\outh and Relgion** Armalt of Amenem Academy of 
arid Social Science, 210 152 160 (1944) 


Though 
religious f 
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‘Tirst, there is a need for a clear outlool. on life The hies of young 
persons, no less than of adults, must have adequate meaning The frag- 
menrat^' elements of expenence must be held together It is precise!) m 
adolescence that the tendency to generalize begins There is a search for 
continuity m experience and for a philosophy that gives life purpose 
“It IS not eas)’ for youth to find manageable meaning m the kind of 
norJd they inherit toda) Not only the uar and political unrest, but also 
the contradictions in our culture beween a realistic, scientific outlook 
iwd a trsd/aonsJ rehgious ouchok (tbac for the greater part has not ef- 
fectively come to terms vith scienofic mood and assumptions) block the 
path to an integrated, assured universe of meaning 


Tibie 30 Attendavce at Oiuscii Sunday School, or Other %dnc People’s 
Religious Orcanizations* 



Boy 

Girl 

Total 

Every week 

23 I 

33 4 

1 28 7 

Usually 

14 3 

22 5 

1 16 8 

As often as not 

10 1 

10 0 

10 1 

Seldom attend 

36 4 

24 4 

29 8 

Never attend 

10 6 

4 3 

7 I 

No informauon 

S $ 

5 4 

5 5 


• L J Elias, Higb Sehool Ymdt Looi at Thetr Problems (Pullman, Wash College 
Bookstore, State College of Washington, 1W9), p 32 

“Second, youth is in almost desperate need of ethical clarju and ethical 
convicnon The mores of our culture ha\c been changing rapidly An 
older reserse about sex, based on fear of consequences and rigid moral 
comictions, is gone Science has circumvented the fears, and the temper 
of the times has 3\eakened moral conviction Drinl mg has moved from 
the saloon into the drawing room Statutes and smart legal practice hav e 
repheed stem moral principles m judging acceptable procedures for mak- 
ing mone) Hollywood has pushed the duan from the shadow's into the 
center of the spotlight Smol mg is no longer just fashionable, bur the 
taken for-granted hibit of healthy adults The speed of all these changes 
has increased in wartime conditions as it has sharpened y outh’s need 

‘Most parents hate not made mental adjustments in their expectations 
for youth behavior, nor hate they e\ohed realistic and acceptable reasons 
as a base for reserv e in young people The dichotomj and the confusion 
create a severe problem In my ow’d course m beginning philosophy 
for college students, the most intense questions I find raised have to do 
with ethics ‘What is the difference between right and wrongs What 
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.aUes a nght .h.ng nght=’ 'IT’-XrpTnrcTh™f» 

sons, mcludrag ministers, parents, and teachers . 

“Third, youth needs emotional sensmvitj Morals that have g 
threadbare decreasing!) claim allegiance Recreation, 
mg commercialized amusement, dulls the edge of 
Srnvings of )Outh for matunt) become imitations of the “"=8““ “ 
glamourized by pictures Boom conditions m man) cities take 7°" 

If the home Careless workmanship and wit-ete of religious educano 
workers frequentl) keep religious programs for >'‘>“‘'’,^“'’’5"“^ P j 
and emotionalU tnvial Much of our 'character building work with yout 
has been done with little regard for the basic importance of emotions 


Emphasizing the Spiritual in Life 

First of all, those working with jouth must understand just wlwt 
religious but nondenommattonal emphasis means It means an emphaSJ 
upon respect for the induidual and upon kindness and generosity touan 
others It means a belief in the possibilities for impro\ing personal an' 
group intcgnt) and goodness and a willingness to work for that impro'* 
ment It means attenuon to the noble and uplifung aspects of life ratht 
than to the matcnalistic alone 

Second, they must themsehes be guided b) spintual values m the 
owTi lues and m their school practices Thej must tr) to be honorab 
m all of their relationships, to e\aluate people for their true worth, < 
appreciate goodness, honest), rcsponsibilit), careful workmanship, ar 
all other such \irtues not measurable by dollars, immeasurable m the 
w onh to society 

Third, the) must seek c\cr\ opportunit) to promote the kind of h'U 
which, to use BlacVs words prc\iousl) quoted, faces the possibilities ' 
the world and makes life sweet for one another instead of bitter 
One junior high school has short deiotionals each morning at m 
o’clock The program is broadcast over the public-address s)Stem F" 
a h\nm is pla\ed Then the 300- to 400-word devotional is read b\ sor 
capable bo\ or girl In this school, life is concrctel) related to pnncip 
of spintual Imng ** 

In a senior problems ebss m a Los Angeles high school, the studci 
agreed to practice the golden rule in relation to the members of th 

"MmJc McFJvancv “Devotional* m Highland Park" Phi Delta Kapp-rtt JO 1 
it: (wt) 
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families without telling anjone Here is nhat some of them said about 
the experiment ** 

During these ten davs 1 have become closer to my parents than ever 
before By meeang them halfway I am able to discuss m> problems with 
them M hereas prev lousl^ the discussions had been arguments 

I really feel good about being helpful and kind to my family, and 
I m sure from what I ^ c done m the past ten days my family appreciate 
me more thin ever before I ve also found that happiness can be jours 
if you just go about it in the nght way 

The w ay my family nooced things w as incredible The first tvv o day s 
my mother thought I uasn t feeling well and w anted to borrow the car 
Air sisters practicilly fainted they couldn c believe that I could be so 
generous and thoughtful As a whole my family wondered if I could con 
tinuc I told them I would try to be that way forever 

During these ten days I didn t have an\ fights with either my sister 
or my brother which was very unusual and I could tell that they were 
trying to get me mad it times because they didn t knou what was going 
on My family all appreciated the fact that I wus helping mv mom more 
than what I already did and my dad w asn t as crabbv with me as he usually 
was Both m> brother and sister when they saw how I was helping my 
mom decided they were going to do the same and they did I found after 
this that VI e vi ere all getting along better than ever before 

Reminiscences 

1 Can vou think of any standards you now hold which were definitely 
acquired m y our adolescence’ What made you adopt them’ 

2 M^cre y ou more ideal stic in your adolescence than vou are no\ ’ 7n w hat 
respects’ 

3 Trv to explain how and when your present rehgious beliefs developed’ 
General Discussion 

1 W hat standards and ideals are adolescents bkcly to pick up from movies 
and the rad o Speak in terms of specific movies and specific radio programs 

2 How does Chav c s idea of moral ty differ from the popular idea of what 
morality cons sts of’ 

3 Consider Havighursts remarks on honesty loyalty moral courage and 
responsibility Then tell as concretely as possible what adolescents you have 
known are like in these respects \Mi3t should they belike ideally 

““Progress Reports from Jun or and Sen or Hgl Schools, Moral and Sp ntual 
Values mEducat on "PubLcauon No SU43 \fav 1947 Curriculum D rwon of 
Anceles School Districts as reported in PU De!tJ Kappm 30 107 108 {WS) 
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e/u'cli^orTr,' to fin'l .llustnt.oo of thee freo >our ottn cxpcncncc m h.fH 

^ttnsidcr Titut's eight tnxthx of a mature tuotahn- Do you Jtee veith all 
on his hstt Ate there some that you uouU rate higher than other 

7. Consider Wear er'saecount of youth’s three religious needs. Host can 

school and the teacher help supply each of these’ 


Panel Discussion 

1. What standards ssould you liVe to base an adolescent son or daughter 


have’ 

2. Should adolescents smohe’ 

3. Why should one encourage adolescent honcstsr How can it l>e done 

4. How can an interest in the subjectuc aspects of hfc as contrasted 

an interest in the objeais e aspects be furthered in adolescmts’ . . 

5. What can be done in the high school to promote umsersal 

6 Should high school teachers try to exemplify in excry respect the sta 
ards, ideals, morals, and religion they ssould libe adolescents to adopt 

7, What moral choices arc common in adulthood^ Are they dmerent I 
the moral choices of adolescence’ 

8. Does organized religion give us answers to all moral quesuons 
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Chapter 9. PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


If MC could guarantee to each high school student that he tvould be a 
truly veil adjusted person by the time he left high school, ve svould o 
doing him a scrsice greater than all others that \\ e might do put toget e 
We would be assuring him the best possible basis for happiness 
would be sating him from all of the misery that can come to a person 
from his ow n personality difficulties , 

What would he be like Let us look at a hypothetical w ell-ad)ustec 
high school senior, Tom, to see what good adjustment actually means 


THE WEa-AOJUSTEO ADOLESCENT 
Tovi has mner secttrity He has strong conhdence in himself Then 
are few situations in which he expcnenccs infcnonty feelings, fear ° 
worry He can say in all honesty that there is no person who gi'es hir 
a sense of infenoncy, although of course, there are many people whos 
abilities or accomplishments he recognizes as being superior to his o^vr 
He IS nescr oscrawed by any' person’s rank assumption of importance 
or aggrcssis cncss 

Tom s self-assurance and self-satisfaction spring from a true estimaao 
of his own worth and not from conceit. These feelings of confidence an 
pnde m self are not aggressisc and arc not meant to impress others The 
are the state of his mner being and are m no way’ offensiv e or obnoxiou 
As a result of this inner security, Tom s attitude tow ard other people 
one of liking and w ell wishing Cnticisms of others on the rare occasioi 
when they do occur, are descried ones and do not spring from any d' 
sire to undermine reputaaons m order that he may thereby enhance h 
owm. 

Tom IS also courageous and zestful toward life His days are not o: 
mitigatedly pleasant, of course but he finds them good on the w hole ai 
worth Ining He is indeed exhilarated bv the very lack of predictabili 
in life by the need for struggle, and by the calls upon his strengths ai 
abilmes 

Tom likes people, and they bke him Tom has a friendly, kindh 2 
titude toward others and he conducts himself m such a way as to ma 
them feel good in his presence— not from policy not because he expe* 
any return but just because his impulses toward people are genero 
ones There is nothing mean, selfish or grasping about him Instead 
280 
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IS considerate of others pleasant m his dealings with them, and oiucJ^ to 
put their needs before his own 

People hke Tom because of other admirable qualiues He enjoys life 
He IS independent enough so that he can go his own \\a^ without leaning 
on others He is objective and can laugh at himself in a ludicrous situation 
just as heartily and sincerely as can the next person 

Tain feels that uhat he does from day to day is %,orth uhtle Tom is 
the kind of boy who uses his abihties m worth while ways Since he is 
soil m school, this includes accepting the challenge of some of his sub- 
jects and working at them with good will But it also includes finding 
commendable uses for himself m other school and out of school activities 
He did some work on the Annual this year, work of minor importance 
but enthusiastically performed He has belonged to the Hi Y Club for 
all of his high school years, w as the treasurer as a sophomore, and is vice- 
president this year At home he regularly takes care of the furnace and 
the lawn, and being a bom mechanic, he keeps his father’s car in good 
repair In addition, he has an afternoon paper route 
As one might c\pccc, Tom has a feeling of accomplishment from his 
days He isn’t bored, and he has no reason to feel worthless or useless 
Tom uelcoines nexo experience and has a lariety of interests He en- 
joys tennis, he is a chess enthusiast, he phys the clarmet-not well, but 
not too badly One summer he worked on a highway construction crew 
Another summer he and nvo fnends took a canoe trip to New Orleans 
Tom has a iiholesonre attitude toward bis body needs Moreover his 
bod) needs are wholesome ones He follows sensible health practices, 
eating what is good for him, getting enough sleep, refraining from over- 
mdulgcnce 

Tom faces reality There are two kinds of painful reality that people 
sometimes tr) to run aw av from One is the unpleasant reality of prob 
lems CO be faced, discomfons and disappointments to be endured, failures, 
embarrassments, and deprn ations to be suffered This is the reality of the 
outside world in its disagrceabfe aspects Peopfc also someames cr) to 
run aw a) from the second kind of painful reality, disagreeable trutlis 
about themselves 

Tom IS nor an escapist He recognizes the problems and the difficulties 
that confront him and does his best to meet them strongly, constructive!) , 
and honorabl) He philosophically accepts the pam the sorrow, and the 
failures that are unwoidable He is neither a quitter nor a dealer in ex- 
cuses but makes a firm stand and a good fight when wisdom dictates 
that he should , 

Tom IS also realistic about himself He recognizes his own failures and 
doesQ c blame others for them He doesn’t trv to gloss over bis own weak- 
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nesses through such devices as boasting, rationalization, lying, and the 
like He is honest with himself and feels no need to present a false picture 
to the eyes of others 

Torn iS psychologically tough Since he has faced whatever problems 
have arisen in his life realistically and mastered them to the best of his 
ability, Tom has attained real character strength Little can vorry or 
daunt him He doesn t give up easily, he doesn’t whine His personality 
stays sound and sweet in spite of any frustrations and adversities cn 
countered He is psychologically tough 

Torn ts adaptable He fits himself easily into the plans of his family and 
of his friends, having no allegiance to his own desires, plans, or schedules 
just because they are his own He is broad-minded, glad to hear ideas 
that may be opposed to his own, nor is he critical of others just because 
they differ from him At the same time, he has high principles, high per- 
sonal standards, sturdy, well defined values, clear and decisive opinions 
In other words, he is a boy of strong standards, clear-cut opinions, and 
decisive choices, but also one who can adjust himself wisely and easily 
when his own good or the good of otheis demands it 

Tom's emotions, tn gaieral, ftfrther rather than hinder his •uell-being 
He hates no one, has seldom in his life been jealous, he is fearful only on 
the rare occasions when danger actually threatens those he loves or him 
self He gets angry on occasion, of course, and expresses himself ^t^th- 
out fear when he thinks the expression merited, but he is not easily roused 
to anger, and he always has himself under control He is affectionate and 
friendly, gets along well with girls, and has been going steady for the 
past two months 

Tom ts not afflicted 'with those useless mental habits nvhich make 
trouble for the personality He doesn’t “whip himself” when he makes 
mistakes He remembers the bad expenence as a valuable lesson— not as 
something to brood about He isn’t suspicious of others He doesn’t give 
undue attention to trivial occurrences He doesn’t worry He doesn’t 
anticipate the worst when the outcome of something is problematical 
All in all, Tom is an extremely well adjusted boy, and we may be sure 
that he will conunue to have these fine attributes when he is an adult. 

THE MEANING OF ADJUSTMENT 

Adjustment refers to the way we get along (the way we adjust our- 
seUcs) m satisfying our needs m an environment which is somenmes 
helpful, sometimes unyielding, and sometimes hurtful toward ns CThj 
process of adjusting ourselves occurs only because we have needs, be- 
cause we can use various ways of seeking and satisfying these needs, and 
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because the eniironroent m «hich ne must find our sansfacnons is m a 
sense neutral or even amagonisnc toward us as far as our wants ate con- 
cerned 


WHY IS THE MAHER Of ADJUSTMENT SO IMPORTANT? 

Sellcry \\ rues ‘ 

“According to statistics from national headquarters of Selective Service 
for the period January 1944 to August 1945, of 5,767,000 registrants, 
2,535,800 were rejected for general military service The Jeadwg catue 
for aJJ isjcctioiis dunng 1944 uas mental disease, accounting /or 26 8% 
of all rejections 

‘ The greatly increased incidence of mental disease, the breakdown of 
family life as sho^vn b) our rapidly rising divorce rate, the mounting 
wav e of crime and venereal disease among our ) outh-all pome to the fact 
that m the field of mental health we arc failing dismally " 

The well adjusted person is a happy and effective person He « getting 
the satisfactions he needs He is only rarely troubled by unpleasant 
emotions Change is not a source of great discomfort to him His frustra- 
tions do not leave him embittered, disagreeable, or without the satisfac- 
tions he needs He xs not bothered by suspicion, sc^f mistrust, worry, or 
prolonged regret and self-condcmnauon over the minor mistakes he 
makes 

The well-adjusted person also makes others happy He is friendly and 
possessed of friends He is happy-natured He is not jealous of others, 
and he does not try to undermine them He is not unduly aggressive or 
unkind He is nor unpleasantly critical of others He docs not lose his 
temper or easily get depressed 

In other words, tf we arc to help people be happy and socially effective, 
wc must help them to be well-adjusted 

Personality maladjustment m the adolescent is largely the result of 
childhood expenences, and personality maladjustment in adulthood is 
largely the result of childhood and adolescent experiences This suggests 
one reason why the period of adolescence is so important as far as per- 
sonal adjustment is concerned The maladjustments of cluldhood will nor 
then be so vvell set as they w lU be when adulthood is reached, and there- 
fore they will be easier to overcome The earlier that counteractive 
measures can be undertaken, the better, naturally What is more, atten- 
tion to personality maladjustments m adolescence will not onl\ help with 
those alread) formed but will also prevent further ones from forming 
*C Moriejr Sellcry Director Heslth Services. Los Angeles City Schools J^EA 
JouTTuI, 37 S86 (1948) 
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A second reason \vh) attention to adjustment is so important in adoles- 
cence IS that It IS a time unusually suited to helping the individual make 
changes in himself The adolescent tends to be critical of himself and 
eager to improve He is doing more conscious cxpcnmcnting with living 
than in childhood He is making nevv adjustments and is therefore likcU 
to be flexible and amenable to change His social experiences— a good 
laborator)' for leanung to adjust— can be made broad and varied 
We have an example of the adolescent’s scnsitivitj to his own person- 
ality needs in Blos’s account * 

‘ The adolescent is usually aware of the necessity of ‘learning’ self- 
control In this connection, the following excerpt from an interview 
with a sixteen-) ear old girl may be illustrative May said there was a 
great fight m social science class this morning, m which she opposed the 
child labor amendment, and Mr Thurman, the teacher, came out flatly 
against her stand She then spoke of an assistant teacher who was in Mr 
Thurman’s room when she went to speak to him during a free period 
She said ‘He makes me so mad I can’t stand these know-jt-alls And I 
think people who argue about the supenont) of men over women are 
crazy It’s something ) ou just can’t measure ’ 

“Worker asked what it had all been about 

“May explained that the assistant had said that w omen are not as good 
losers as men 

“May said again ‘It’s not measurable** She laughed and said, ‘But you 
should see the self-control I’m developing 1 don’t blow up any more I 
just didn’t say anything And ev en when Vm typing or playing ping-pong 
1 don’t swear, I just snap my fingers and say “Nens *’ ’ 

“ Worker had the feeling that May’s new self-control is the re- 
sult not so much of a forcible restraint imposed by May upon herself, 
but rather, a genuine integration ’’ 

A third reason why the period of adolescence demands attention to 
adjustment is this The maladjusted adolescent is an unhappy adolescent 
who needs help The school and the teachers who giv e no thought to the 
many maladjusted students arc ignoring one of the greatest responsibilities 
they have toward people they are presuming to help 

SOURCES OF ADOLESCENT ADJUSTMENT DIFFICULTIES 

Let us look at six boys and girls who arc havmt; difficulcv with their 
adjustment. 

Ronald is fifteen, small m stature, above average in intelligence, and 

Applcto„^a^-Crof». 
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from a good family He js extremely conscious of his appearance because 
of his shortness and also because his face is badlj broken out w ith pimptcs 
When he is called upon to recite in class, he blushes and stammers to such 
an evtent that he can barely answer One notices howexer, that when 
he IS xvith a group of bo) s he seems fatrl} at ease 
Alice IS a sophomore in high school She has the feeling that she can’t 
do anything right although her Mwclhgence xiould rate above average 
In geonietr), she may begin to demonstrarc the proof of a theorem for 
the class, but before she has gone very far, she is almost sure to say, ‘1 
can’t do it,” and take her seat In sewing class, she always chooses an 
extremely simple pattern, and her feeling about anything more compli 
cated IS ‘ I xvouldn t dare to tr) it 1 couldn t do it ” When her English 
teacher asked her to be m an auduonum skit, her answer was ‘Oh, 1 
couldn't Why, I’d make a complete flop of it ” 

Margaret is a nice-looking girl of normal intelligence who comes from 
a respectable famil) in the low -income bracket In grade school she did 
average or better work In high school she is on the verge of failing 
She seems to dislike school very much, will not recite m class, doesnt 
associate with the other girls, and looks ver) unhapp) She confessed to 
her counselor that she longed for the time when she could quit school 
When asked whj, she said, “I guess it's just that Im so ashamed of iny 
clothes We don t hav e monc) for an) thing at home Ev cn w hat I cam 
working after school and Satucda)s has to go for food I don’t belong 
here in high school I look so shabb) and I feel so out of things.” 

Bill IS a fifteen-) ear old bo) , a sophomore in high school He is a little 
above the average in incclhgencc, has s good scholastic record and is 
well liked b) his classmates He has taken part in various cxrracurncular 
activities In his ph)sical education class;, however, he docs not get along 
so well Although he is a little bigger than man) of the other bo)s of his 
age, he has been late in developing phvsicallv As a result he has taken a 
< 7 /f M rffc cvrrrcr, if * cr? /rwJerc al/fwt ite/cyr /he other 

bo>s, avoids raking the required shower after each session, rare!) talks 
to the other bo)s in the dressing room, and has been absent from class 
a great deal 

Virginia is a girl of sixteen Although she has a brother and a sister 
she has a statm in the familv almost equivalent to that of an onl) child, 
for she IS eight vears voungcr tiun the new oldest As a result she has 
been pampered to such an ettcnc that she still has ramniim and erv ing 
spells in order ro gam her ovi n wav , and m the last v ear she lus used the 
excuse of sickness v erv often to gam her objective 
Ralph js a well built fifteen v ear-old freshman, 5 feet II inches n 
height The coach said of hun 
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‘ He seemed so interested in sports that it nc%cr occurred to me to ask 
him to report for practice but when he was absent the first night, 1 did 
ask him if he was interested and if he would come to practice He said 
that he would come out and was at practice c\crj afternoon after school 
for about n%o weeks Suddenly he stopped coming I asked him the reason 
but he seemed reluctant to tell me 

‘ It was that afternoon that I overheard two of the bojs talking m the 
dressing room and overheard the words Ralph and religion * I asked Ralph 
the next morning if it was because of religion that he was ‘quitnng 
basketball He said it was and with tears in his eyes, turned and walked 
awa) 

“After practice that evening I drove out into the country to see Ralph’s 
father Mr C said he wouldn’t ‘have a bo\ of his in front of a mixed 
audience, naked’ He was ver) sincere He also wanted me to know that 
the boj had been punished for ‘sneaking behind his back’ and practicing 
basketball for two weeks He said he had forbidden it and Ralph had 
gone ahead and practiced and then bed to him about it, 

“After that Ralph grew more and more unsocial 1 tried to giv e him 
important duties in our intramural program, thinking this would help 
him. He wasn’t interested, m fact being around sports must have made 
him all the more bitter The only thing he dreamed of was plajing on 
the team “ 

Ronald, Alice, Margaret, Bill, Virginia, and Ralph are not getting 
along so well as the) should What is the source of their difficulties 

Margaret and Ralph The environment is upsetting their lives in wa)*? 
bev ond their control 

Ronald and Bill It’s adolescence Ronald’s extreme self-consciousness 
and cas) embarrassment m a mixed group and Bill’s w orry about his de- 
vclopment both occur because these bo)s are in ihcir adolescent period 

Alice and Virginia These girls have personalit) faults which interfere 
w ith their well being 

As these six cases illustrate, wc can locate the cause of an adolescents 
adjustment difficulties m one or more of three sources 

1 The environment. 

2 Adolescence itself 

3 The personality 


In the discussion which follow's, we shall make frequent refereftee to 
the indiv idual s ps) chological needs, w hich w e believ c to be 

1 The need for sccunt) 

2 The need to lov e and be lov cd 

3 The need for companionship 
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4 The need for ego satisfaction, that is for a sense of worth through 

accomplishment and through the regard of others * 

5 The need for % nnet) 

Aluch of an mdiuduils strumg occurs because he is seeking samfac 
nous for these needs Aluch of his unhappiness is due to the fact that he 
doesn't receive such satisfactions in sufficient amounts 

THE environment 

No matter how much a penon wTints sufficient compamonsfup, fove, 
ego satisfaction securirj, and varietj, and no matter how' much he tries 
to find these satisfactions, his success is partly dependent upon what his 
en\ iron ment has to offer him A child whos<; parents disliVe each other 
and quarrel frcquentl) will almost mcvitablj fed some insecun^ A boy 
or girl from a Io\v>incomc home whose schoolmates are for the most part 
hoih more wealth) and snobbish about their \\calth may find it difficult 
to secure the companionship, affection, and acceptance wanted m school 
A teen ager whose communit) offers little of recreational interest to 
vouth except, sa), movies, will be hard pressed to find in desirable wa)S 
the exciting vanetj he lonp for 

It would be impossible to discuss here all the wavs m which the cn 
V ironment mav fail the adolescent m his efforts to find the satisfactions 
that he needs and merits But we can suggest how min) are the difficuloes 
the ) oung person meets b) listing some of thent 

1 In his need for ph) sical well being 

Home circumstances that preside poor food inadequate space poor 
sanicariofl 

Limited recreational facilities 

Parents who set poor examples in health procedures 

2 In his need for securit) 

Home 

Parents quarrel excessively 

Parents are apprehensne, fearful timid people 

Parents belittle child 

Parents show preference for some other child 

Parents neier did want this child 

Parental discipline is inconsistent 

Parents are dead one or both 

Parents are separated or dnorced 

Child is ilJegicimare 

Parents expect too much of the child 

Home is in financial difficuloes 

Father loses his job 
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School 

Scholastic requirements bc)ond his ability 
Discipline too strict 
Discipline inconsistent. 

Teachers sarcastic 

Rejection by other students because of his lack of social position. 
Community 
War 

Unemployment. 

High enme rates 

3 In his need for lo\ c and companionship 
Home 

Parents are emotionally unresponsne 
Parents refuse to allow friends m the home 
Parents try to select hts fnends 

Home is too far remosed from school or other students’ homes 
Parents are migratory workers 

Parents keep him too busy to allow him much time to be with fnends 
Parents refuse him the normal freedom that other adolescents ha' e 
School 

Teachers unfnendly 
Classroom situaaons \ery formal 
Few social activities 
Exclusive social activiues 
Chquishness in the school 
Community 
No youth centers 
Strong social stranficanon 
4 In his need for ego satisfaction 
Home 

Poor family reputation 
Home IS in bad neighborhood 
Home IS ugly or ill kept 
Parents have infenonty feelings 
Parents have low social status 
Parents are ignorant. 

Parents have Uttle respect for child 
Parents are overcrmcal of child 

Parents unwilling to let child conform to y outh standards of dress 
Parents compare child unfavorably with siblmgs 
Parents expect too much of child 
School 

Discnnunation 

Leadership posmons gi\en to the few 
The grading system forbids success to some 
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"Work too difficult. 

Fa\ontism 

S In his need for vanety 
Home 

Too man} home obligations 
Too stnct parents 
Home isolated geographical!} 

Parents’ interests ^er\ limited 
Home finances demand that the child \iork 
Parents o\erprotecti\e toward child 
School 

Unimaginatiie teachers 
Few extracurricular activities 
Little use of visual aids, excursions and the Lke 
Schoolwork limited to abstract and verbal 
Classwork always sedentary 
Commumt}' 

Too few interests for }outh 
Unw holesome adult interests sumulate indulgence in w rong kind of 
variety 

A few e.vampl« follow showing how the ennronmene can be directly 
and immediate!} responsible for an adolescents not being able to get 
along w ell m satisfying his needs 

Jasper lives m a small town in Ohio His family have recentl} migrated 
from another state and are living a hand to mouth existence Their home 
is a shack on the outskirts of town Jaspers wardrobe consists of one 
tattered shirt worn ov cralls and a broken dowm pair of shoes that are 
too big for him 

Jasper is ridiculed by the * towm kids’ and the ‘ country kids ’ alike 
A good w ay to tease a girl is to si} that Jasper is her boy fnend The 
boys whose families are well to do will have nothing to do with him 

Ir is unnccessar}’- to remark that Jasper through no fault of his own is 
being made i ery unhappy 

In a rather small communit} there was recenri} an outbreak of van 
dahsm in the form of minor destrucoon of propertj, which caused the 
citizens much concern The vandals were apprehended in nearly eveiy 
case and w ere found to be high school boj s These bo}’s w ere questioned 
as to their moti\ es but there w as no wtisfactory explanation forthcom- 
ing It seemed that in most cases both parents of each bo} worked m 
factories in a nearby city and the boys formed the habit of loitering 
on corners downtown A survey of the communicv was made, and ir vi-as 
discov ered that there were no clubs, no amusement acnvicies, no organiza 
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tions of any kind uith \\luch the bo>s could associate themselves It ma) 
be assumed that thej turned to the excitement of mishchivjor for want 
of anything else interesting to do 

Manly n’s parents belong to a vcr\ strict religious group of which there 
are few members m the community Marilyn is limited to the academic 
program in school, all extracurncuhr and social activities being forbidden 
to her because they don’t conform to the parents’ idea of what is proper 
She IS not allowed to have intimate friends outside of her faith, and her 
social activities are limited to church alTairs, where she goes alvv n\s with 
her parents There is little Manly n can do to widen her social contacts 
and activities 

Patricia’s father committed suicide two months ago Patncia, who 
seemed well adjusted socially up to that time, has withdrawn from class 
participation and social activities She refuses to recite in class, avoids talk 
ing to the other students m school, and goes home as soon as her last class 
IS over 

Virgil s famiU was a very happy one until his mother died three vears 
ago Following her death, Virgil s father made a great effort to be a good 
companion to his twelve-year-old son, and the boy basked in his father’s 
attention Last year Virgil s father married again— to a pleasant woman 
who w ould like to be a good mother to Virgi! But to Virgil she w as on!) 
the woman who took his father away from him Now there is a new babv 
boy m the family, and Virgil feels himself less important to the home 
group than ever 

When we look at these boys and girls we see that they arc unduly 
handicapped by their environment. We are not suggesting that the adolcs 
cent should be spared frustration, for that would be both impossible and 
bad for him But he should hav c the kind of home, community , and school 
which would allow him to find sufficient affection companionship 
satisfaction, security, and variety to gi\e him reasonable happiness Fnis 
trating circumstances which are too big to be handled by the boy or 
girl which defeat him and which warp his growth are not good for him- 
They interfere too much w ith his present well being, and they interfere, 
too with the best dev elopment of his personality 

We cannot predict just what effect extreme environmental depnvaaons 
will have on an adolescent, but we can be sure that if the stumbling blocks 
are insurmountable, the effect will not be good 


rrS ADOLESCENCE 

M of unhappiness and disjomtedness 

with the world In the first place, the youths pubertal development may 
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temporarily affect his attainment of satisfactions Both insecunn and 
questionings about his oiin siottli may be engendered by such things as 

Puntlcnicnt about the normality of his genital development. 

Worries over masturbanon 

Being different from his fellous because of early maturing or late 

Awkwardness 

Slun eruptions 

Emotional instability 

Sex cunosities 

In the second place, the time of adolescence with its need to be- 
come heterosexually adjusted ntid to become independent of the home, 
offers Its problems which interfere with the attainment of needs, prob 
lems such as 

Clashes in the home over authority 
Problems of necking and pctnng 
Insccunt) over acceptance bj the other sex 
Troubles over unhapp) lov'e affairs 

Howard, on the basis of psychmne work done with 117 students at ^ 
Smith College, summarizes the problems brought on by the emotional 
difficulties of adolescence m this way • 

J Conflict over unsolved family tics 

2 Anxiety, guilt, or depression m connecoon with the heterosexual and 
aggressive drives 

3 Rebelbon against social restricnons 

4 Adolescent asceticism and imcllectnajism as a recoil from heterosexual 
and aggressive drives 

5 Masculine idenaficanon (in girls) as a means of avoiding heterosetuaJ 
conflicts 

6 Reversion to the secaricy of earlier family ties as an escape from 
problems 

An illustration of how adolescence can precipitate problems is shown 
m the case of Shorty, as described by Stolz * 

Shorty came to the Child Study Institute at eleven and along with 
other boys /us development was scud/ed for the next seven yeare At 
eleven and m the sixth grade. Shorty seemed to get along well with the 
other students But m the last two years at junior high school we read, 
•Edgerton McC Howard “An Analysis of Adolescent Ad)Osmient Problems," 

Mental Hygiene, 25 363 391 (mDr ^ r-j 

‘ Herbert R Srolz, Shorty Comes to Tenns with Himself Progressive Education, 

17 405-411 (1940) 
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“ the attention getting techniques Avhich had given him status in 
the elementary school were less acceptable m junior high school His 
clowning and wise cracking attracted some following among the less 
mature bo)s but did not give him the satisfying status with the ‘big 
shots,’ nor, irtdecd with the nnk and file of his classmates The restless 
activitv which seemed to flow naturally from Shortj' at an earlier stage 
became sporadic and more obviously compulsive . . . 

‘It was during his second junior high school jear that Shorty began 
to talk about his lack of height No doubt he had worried some about it 
before that, but now he seemed to fasten on it as the chief cause of his 
failure to achieve his goals in social recognition Each time he was meas- 
ured he stretched up as far as he could and cv cn lifted his heels from the 
floor if he was not carefully admonished Before the measurement could 
be read he would inquire eagerly ‘How much have I grown*’ and he was 
always disappointed by the answer 

“The growth situation -uax hard to accept The lad was not only dis- 
tinctly short but his puberal acceleration was retarded a year m relation 
to the average among hts fellows This meant that while the other boys 
in his class were shooting up by inches every sue months, Shorty 
growing only by fractions of an inch 

“With Shorty as with other boys there was a close nming relation be- 
tween puberal development in height and development of appropriate 
male characteristics He did not talk directly about this aspect of his re- 
tardation but from his ‘wise cracks’ and his comments about the changes 
m other boys it seems very probable that it disturbed him ’’ 

Shorty had never been one to play with girls, and w hen the other boys 
of his age became interested m heterosexual activities. Shorty found it 
difEcuIt to adapt himself to mixed groups As a result he found himself 
on the sidelines 


Tha threw him with a group of younger and less mature boys who, 
while keeping an eye on the girl-dommated activities, expressed their 
frustration by exaggerated bttic boy tactics 
‘This retrogression m status made it harder than ever for Shorty to 
accept himself Coupled with his misgivings about his size and develop- 
mental retordation and with his waning prestige in athletic performance 
(and doubtl«s with other factors) the failure to achieve satisfying social 
rclaoom ''itl^rls brought out m him the first obvious : 


^ ^ u ''“I nim tne nrst obvious siims of senous 

disturbance The qualit) of hm school work became worse Penods of 
compulsive hyperacmity alterrated with penods of apathy and moodi 
o^rreU “ "=« tendency to pick 

i ■" tesponses to adults 

In high school, the staff agreed, he was not happy, although he did 
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sho^\ considerable enthusiasm m shop ■where he u or] ed at reconditioning 
a junk-yard car for his own use One day, toward the end of his first 
year m semor high school, he was arrested for stealing auto parts from 
the ]unk ) ard F or t\i o \\ eeks he was kept in the Detention Home, ■« here 
he w as first hi caw ild animal trying to get out and then later broodine'lv 
silent ° ^ 

' Short) had ne\ cr been able to define his feelings verbally and so one 
can only guess at the causes and nature of the crisis which xvere precipi- 
tated by the Detention Home episode From his behavior and from piec 
mg together things he said to his mother and to the school counselor it 
seems reasomblc to suppose that during those terrible days he was cor- 
nered and completely overwhelmed b) the accumulated insecunties which 
had developed through the years Without consciously defining the 
situation he probably sensed for the first time the futility of the evasive 
techniques he had used in trying to achieve social significance and self- 
respect 

‘Fortunatelv the drive for significance was still there, and gradually 
with sympathetic support of his mother and an unusually wise counselor 
Shorty built a new and much more realistic pattern of self expression 
He gave up trying to become a football hero and, with the connivance 
of the dean of bo) s undertook the responsibilities of assistant manager for 
the team For this he had real qualificaaons which quickly established 
his prestige ” 

He obtained after school and Saturday work, improved his school w ork 
established a new bond of understanding with his mother, all of which 
contributed to his sense of well being After graduating from high school 
he seemed to be adjusting well, coming to terms with himself and his 
world 

Another case m which ‘adolescence brought on the trouble is found m 
this account by a high school teacher ‘ Last >car m our school we were 
blessed with four bo)s who had remarkable talent as singers The\ were 
enthusiastic and eager to win their acclaim as a quarter, and ir wasn’t long 
until they w ere ver) much in demand Their ages w ere 18 years 18 j ears 
17 years and 14 )ears Jim wm 14 and had a very fine tenor voice Not 
only was he a good singer, but he vvas ako an excellent student and phy ed 
on the first squad m basketball Things went smoothly until suddenly Jim s 
voice began to develop a squeak and he had to stop singing with^the 
others The quartet found another member and poor Jim was left out 
in the cold ’ His grades began to drop, he vvas not his old alert self on 
the basketball floor, and to talk to him— his life was an utter wreck This 
was a case of an adolescent going from the sublime to a status of despair 
—all because his voice vvas changing Fortunately this stage passed rapid ) 
and Jim is his old self again ” 
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A college student writes “It seems that during my first year in high 
school 1 sprang up oter night and as a result I svas the tallest hoy in the 
class Accompanying this svas an outstanding pair of feet that seemed to 
me at that time to protrude several blocks long As a result I was con- 
tinually lidded about my big feet and was given the nickname ‘land 
paddles ’ This was very disturbing to me and as a result I shied away from 
participation m class plays and any activity that would mean a per- 
formance before the class, and on more than one instance, I simply played 
Sick and ^vould not go to school ” 

A certain bo) of fourteen is exceptionally well developed physically 
—muscular, larger, stronger, and more athletically inclined than the other 
boys of his group He looks like a man in his mnth year of school, and 
he does the work of a man on his father’s farm As a result, adults expect 
mature behavior from him He looks like a man, they expect him to act 
like a man But he is only a boy, and his "kiddishncss” is always getting 
him into trouble with his teachers and the coach— and he is always hear- 
ing reproofs beginning “For a boy as big as you ” 

Adolescence is the cause of his troubles, too, and wc may assume that 
time will bring a cure 

Mabel is five feet seven inches at fourteen She is large-boned, well de 
V eloped, and weighs 165 pounds Her posture is poor because of her efforts 
to conceal her size, she diets strenuously at times, producing an uneven- 
ness of disposition She is frequently downhearted m the thought that 
boys like only dainty httic girls The acuteness of her distaste for her- 
self is typical for her years 

Kenny at sixteen is in lo\c with a girl who is very capricious in her de- 
mands and fluctuating in her affection Kenny is very hard to get along 
with these days at home, but his parents have the good sense to be tol- 
erant and undemanding, for they know that in this case “It’s adolescence 

Often the only thing that wc can say about some youth’s difficulties 
IS It s adolescence ” That does not mean that the difficulties may not be 
hard to bear at times or that they may not be bad for the boy or girl w' 
some cases But it does tell tis that the cause lies in a period of physical 
growth and of social adjustment over which we have little if any control 
and that m general the best response on the part of the adult is great 
patience and understanding 


THE PERSONALITY 

T^e word personality refers to the person’s psychological nature— hiS 
attitudes toward self and toward others, his feelings about the world, his 
aspirations, his interests, and the like The personality is the means by 
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^\hlch we win the psychological necessities of life for ourselves, ic is our 
tool, our instrument 

When we use the terms ire// adjusted or maladpistcd, we arc cus 
ronianly refemng to the persomlity structure, although actualH the 
tenns w ould be fittingly applied to tlic satK/icnon of needs T^at is w c 
might properly saj that the person whose wants are being satisfied is 
well adjusted and the person whose wants arc not being satisfied is mal 
adjusted or unadjusted But since the terms are so often limited to the 
persomlity alone, we shall use them m that way When we speak of a 
person as being well adjusted or maladjusted we shall mein that his per- 
somlitt IS ‘well put together or *ill put together, that it is a good 
instrumcnr for securing the psychological necessities from life or that it 
IS a poor instrument 

If the teacher washes to understand how the adolescent’s personality 
IS helping or hindering the boy or girl in his adjustment he must look 
at It from this point of view, that it is an instrument for achienng satis 
factions in life Whac is more he must look at it m some orderly way 
so that he reilly can make careful assessment of what tJje penonaJity is 
like We are not suggesang that the teacher act as a psychiatrist But we 
arc saving that a teacher is obhgated to understand his students and 
that such understanding should not be the \ague He s maladjusted or 
the often poorlv understood Hes insecure but rather should be as 
clear and definite as possible 

Consequently, we recommend that the teacher look at the students 
personality from fi\e points of view 

Hoio effective tr n in us role of supplying security ^ loi e, compamonsbip 
ego satisfaction and tariety? 

Hov> effectne is it in tneeting frustrattam? 

Hoio adaptable u it? 

Hoio free from emotional difficulties is it? 
ffa'a- free fnsnv erca-i^invtAVg xvrMaJ hsdws ss st? 

All of these actually center around the one problem of winning satis 
factions but the make up and effectiveness of the personality become 
clearer if w e consider each of them separately 

Is the Personality Able to Win the Needed Satisfactions? 

The Personality ond the Need for Security Fred was bom With a birth 
mark on his left cheek It isn c an unpleasant mark but it is very notice 
able, especially to strangers who are not used to it As Fred greu up he 
became more and more sensmve about this mark, and now in high school 
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he IS a shy, retinng, self-deprcciatmg boy who acts as if an> one v ho said 
‘ Boo ’ would frighten him awa) 

Barbara is the youngest of a family of four children The older t ree 
are bright-spinted, aggrcssite, highly social young people, \cr) much like 
their father, vho is an extrcmcl) hhablc person, very popular with esery- 
one including his own family Barbara is quiet and reserved, has never 
received much attention from her father, whom she adores, and cannot 
compete socially with her lively brothers and sister Now a junior in 
high school, Barbara has developed the appearance of considerable poise 
and self-assurance, but actually she feels as her family has unintentional y 
made her feel— inferior and not desirable 

Helen is an only child Her parents, themselves insecure people, have 
brought her up to be overcautious and apprehensive She has heard too 
often as she grew up, “What will people think^” “That won’t look 
nght," “I’m afraid,” Be careful,” “Watch out ’ Helen is always 
mg herself through the eyes of other people to her own disadvantage, and 
Helen is also always afraid of what may happen to her— if someone who 
sits near her gets the “du,” Helen is sure that she will be next. If the 
family goes on a motor tnp, Helen is sure that they will have an accident 
Fred, Barbara, and Helen have personalities so afflicted with feelings 
of mfenonty, fears, and apprehensions that they suffer greatly from m 
security 

The insecure adolescent is subject to many discomforts, anxiencs, 
frustrations, discontents, fears, and compensatory actions Insecurity iS 
thus one of the most disabling maldevelopmcnts m a personality 
Just what do we mean by insecurity^ 

Along with satisfactions and pleasures and good feelings in hfe, there 
are pains discomforts, losses, deprivations, and sorrows This kind of un 
happiness may be inflicted upon us by people, by failure in our own 
efforts to reach some goal, or it may be visited upon us by “the world 
Examples of unpleasantness from people might be some sharp cnucism» 
or some refusal of a much desired privilege, an example of failure id 
achievement is seen when the baby tries to walk and falls repeatedly* 
an example of what the world may do to us is seen when someone is 
struck down by a car, when a bank fails and savings go with it, when 
w ar comes ® 

Now the experiences of children m growing up may be of such a 
nature as to foster in them fears in regard to any or all of these sources, 
or It may be the opposite In other words there may be bred into the 
child through such experiences a pervading discomfort or apprehension 
about how people regard and accept him lack of confidence m his own 
ability, and fcarfulness (conscious or unconscious) about acadents of 
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fate or about the future in generaJ If this is true, he has, we say, an in- 
secure personality If the re\ erse is true, if he is free from such apprehen- 
sions, if he IS easy and confident m his associations uith people, if he 
has respect for his own ability, and if he has a general serenity of spirit 
as far as what might befall him is concerned, he has, e say, a secure per- 
sonalit)' 

The insecure personality de\ elops through such experiences as these 

1 Lack of lo\c on the part of the parents can cause lasting insecurity. 
The parents are the protectors, the bnngcrs of comfort, the strong If they 
are definitely on the side of the child, the child feels safe and this feel- 
ing, like so many strong feelings of childhood, is hkely to persist long 
beyond the tune when the child is greatly dependent on his parents If 
they are not loving and reasonably protective, the child may de\ elop an 
ever-present expectancy of hurt or deprivation (conscious or unconscious) 
w hich may stay with him for a long time or even all of his life 

2 Fearful, apprehensive parents can cause insecurity m the child If 
people as important as his mother or father express fear of something, 
either in words or unspoken attitude, the child is apt to be fearful too 
The child whose parents frequently warn him about dangers, who talk 
about theif own inadequacies, who threaten him, who express feelings of 
infenonty will learn to be insecure and will tetam that learning for a 
long time, in some cases for life 

3 A balance of failure over success m the child’s many and various 
attempts at achievement wiK be hkely to make him doubtful of his own 
ability and of the outcomes of his endeavors. 

4 Some difference or inadequacy which sets a child off from other 
children or which doesn’t allow him to compete successfully with them 
in games or schooivvork may develop infenonty feelings in the child 

5 A child may actually be taught to feel inadequate if parents, brothers 
and sisters, or teachers think of him or speak of him as stupid, belittle 
him, criticize him, and act as if th^ expect him to make failures and mis- 
takes 

6 A sheltered, overprotective atmosphere in the home may leave the 
child feeling insecure when he gets into a less protected situation 

Insecurity in some people shows itself verj^ clearlj in their behavior 
In other people its signs are less ea^ to detect Some of the outward mani- 
festations of an insecure personalitj^’ arc 

Retreat or withdrawal from those expcnences where the person might not 
be sure of his success, his acceptance, or his safe^ 

Jealousy of others 
Excessive cnticism of others 
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Attempts to undermmc others 

Self -consciousness 

Bulljnng 

Touchiness 

Excessne eagerness for flatter) and praise 

Attention getting , 

The Personality and the Need for love and Companionship One of the 
most ob\ious personality failings that an individual can ha\e is the in 
abilit) to be pleasing to others so as to ment their affecuon and secure 
their companionship Any teacher and any student can point out a num 
ber of associates who are not so likable or so companionable as the\ 
should be to get along well in the world For this reason we shall not 
present any illustrations here of adolescents with this type of personalit) 
failing 

Less obMous a flaw but cquall) senous is the lack of abilit) to feel 
affection for others This is an abiliC) whose existence we take for granted 
m people, )et actually many have too little of tenderness kindness, and 
s) mpath) m them and some arc almost de\ oid of such feelings 
People like this will make others unhappy We should remember, too 
that they will also make themseUes unhappy 
The Personality and the Need for Ego Satijfaction Janice s parents arc 
both college graduates Her father was a football star at a great Middle 
Western umscrsity, and her mother made Mortar Board on that same 
campus Thcir onl) child is far from being the shining success that her 
parents were though she tries very hard, for her parents— as they often 
tell her— want her to be at the top to be the best Poor Janice’s ambitions 
are set so much higher than she is capable of achie\ mg that she can never 
feel that she is successful 

Tom whose IQ is 98 is taking English algebra, Spanish and wood 
work In none of them is he doing well Without the abstract mental 
abiht) ncccssar\ for doing academic work successful!) Tom is also un 
formnatc in that he has no gift for doing preemon work with his hands 
A\hat he saws comes out crooked the glue goes on mcssiK, the pamt is 
applied uncvcnl) Tom works after school helping m the kitchen of a 
restaurant the monev he cams being used almost cntircK for such ncccs 
sitics as clothing and school supplies In the evening he ma\ listen to the 
radio do a link homework or hang around downtown with a bunch of 
bo) s among w horn he is a tolerated racmlwr w ithout influence or prcsticc 
lorn Im no hobbies no skill at any sports no abilities to make him 
successful at schooUno interests of an\ kind which would lead him mto 
activities at which he could be successful Everyone needs some successes 
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as a person, and the boy or the gjrl IiU Tom n ho is n ithouc any abiliaes, 
hobbies, or interests uhich ^vlll Min ego satisfaction for him is unfortunate’ 
We can easily find examples of people uho use unwholesome ways of 
getting ego satisfaction Jack is a gnnd who over^iorks himself, not be- 
cause he en;o)s hw endcators, bat because he must be better than the 
others Betty is a bragg irr w ho gets her feeling of n orth by boasting about 
herself, her possessions, and her family Sarah is not happy unless she is 
the center of attention She may come into class w ith her jacket on back 
ward, happy m the laughter she arouses She often raises her hand to make 
a recitation, only to go into a long story of some personal experience 
which has little bearing on what the class is discussing In a small group 
she IS absent-minded w hen others are talking about their affairs but quick 
to get a remark m w hen there is opportunity to talk about herself 
There are many adolescents whose pcrsonahties arc so constituted as to 
prevent their tvmning the successes and respect that all of us crave Some 
go without these satisfacaons Others like Jack, Betty, and Sarah seek 
them in ^vays that are not good for them or are disagreeable to others 
The Personality and the Need for Vonety There are some people who 
have enough interests, enough play skills, and enough zest for new ex- 
periences so that they are ncier bored There are others whose person- 
alities m these respects are so limited that their lives are lived on a much 
less interesting and fruitful level than might other%Mse be 
Alice IS an example Setenceen years old and not an unattractive girl 
she has one recreational interest, reading While other girls of her age 
get pleasure from tennis, swimming roller skating, extracurncular acuvi 
ties, and parties, Alice is so bmitcd by her sprsity of mtcrcsts that she 
js tasting very httle of the pleasures that life might have for her Of course 
her personality is at fault m other ways, but it would be improved con- 
siderably' if It could be changed in one respect— if she could have more 
interests and recreational skills 


Is the Personality Effective In Meeting Frustrations? 

By frustration we mean any thwarting or blocking of need, desire, ex 
pectation, or plan Frustrations range from the most insignificant such 
as being bitten by a mosqmto to the very serious such as a death in the 
famJy, from the momentary' such as having to WTut for the stop light to 
change to the long lasting such as an unhappy' marriage between two 
people who do not beheve m divorce, from those we accept as inescap- 
able such as taxes to those that we rebel against strongly such as a cut 
in salary 

How we handle our frustrauons makes a great difference in our lives. 
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If %vc avoid the difficulty we ought to face, vve not only fail to win what 
we want but we gam no strength for future struggles. If we meet our 
troubles with temper, jealousy, or depression, we male life needlessly 
unpleasant, not only for ourselves, but also for those who associate wt 
us 

Bunon is an example Burton resents tests Almost invanably after a 
few minutes of wnnng he will stop and sit with eyes blazing in a perfea 
rage of temper. Toward the end of the period he usuall) calms down 
enough to write a little more, but not enough to give him the grade that 
would be commensurate with his high intelligence He often displays a 
similar technique at class parties, going off to one side and refusing to 
participate for a while if something occurs to disturb him 
Patty IS a high school senior Since childhood she has pretended to c 
ill whenev er she cannot have her own way She has convinced her parents 
that she has ‘‘heart trouble ” Once a doctor had said that she had ‘ a 'cr) 
slight murmur ” This w as all she needed to prov e her illness 

One day she became very ill (“a pam m her heart") during schoo 
Her father was notified and when he arrived, he and four large bojs 


were needed to carry her to the car . 

Later it was discovered that she had quarreled with her boy friend 
and that the senior class had turned down all of her suggestions for class 


colors, class motto, and class flower. 

Joyce, a high school freshman, quite literally runs away from trouble 
Her mother made an unscheduled visit to her class and happened to ar- 
rive )ust at a time when Joyce was being reprimanded for failure to get 
a certain assignment. Instead of going home on the bus that night as she 
was expected to do, Joyce went to the home of a girl who hved near the 
school 


On another occasion, Joyce was seated in the hall to work because she 
was whispering too much in class When the teacher went to get her, 
Joyce was not to be found Thorough searching failed to rev cal her w here 
abouts Before the school day was over many' people were looking for her 
Joyce didn’t appear until suppcrtime, when she came walking hom^ 
from the woods where she had been hiding for almost five hours 
The person who lets his frustrations get the better of him has much 
to regret He is weak, and he grows weaker with each occasion when 
gives m to his troubles He sometimes causes much trouble to others, ^ 


he often feels ashamed of himself or guilty about his behavior 

In general there are five bad modes of meeting frustration (1) runninS 
3way, (2) easing one’s frustration by finding something to compensate 
which IS not wholesome, (3) antisocial behavior, (4) responding to fm^- 
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tmion ^VIth anger, [calousy, or depression, (5) 
one js troubled by confljcring choices or demands 
1 Running a\\ ay Hxamples are 


being indecisue when 


Stajing awav from pames because the person feels that he wont get alone 
as \\ ell as the others tliere ® * 

Being negaovTstic toward any suggestions for new esperiences or expenences 
that might be unpleasant, like the girl who is asked to be m an auditonum skit 
but sa^s no automatically and without thought because that is her customarj 
response to any suggestions that might involve discomfort 
Quitting too soon like the bo) who gets a job on the school paper finds 
that It entails considerable drudgerj mstead of glamour, and quits 
Daj dreaming, like the g;irl who finds the classwork too taxing and with 
draws into fantas) 

Procrastinanng, like the boy who puts off his book report until the last 
possible minute 

Malingering, that is, playing sick to get out of something unpleasant, like 
the girl who is supposed to give a report, is afraid and stajs home with a 
headache on the appointed day 

2 Compensating m unw holesome ways 


In daydreaming one makes up for actual failures bv fancied successes 

Undermining the prestige or reputaoon of others makes the insecure person 
feel good because it brings en'ied ones down from their eminence Tattling 
IS an example of this in man) cases 

Eating IS sometimes indulged in purcl) to make one feel good when some 
frustration is causing unhappiness 

Compensaaon as with the boy who is truly a grind because he feels himself 
unsuccessful socially 

Identification, as with the girl iviihout populantj herself who becomes a 
hanger on of some group of popular girls because she thereb) gets a Mcarious 
satisfaction 


3 Antisocial behavior This result of frastraaon will be discussed in 
the chapter on delinquency, and for that reason nothing further will be 
said of It here 

4 Anger, jealousy, and depression These three states are responses 
to frustration, nothing more A certain amount is normal m the adolescent, 
but Mlth some It will be seen that the dependence upon anger and other 
unpleasant emotional states is becoming a permanent part of t e person 
ihty This IS to be deplored, for the adult who js easily irritated or made 
ingry, who often gets blue,’ or who is jealous is not good for himsell 
md certainly not pleasant to be w ith 
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5 Indecision It is bad for an) one to let conflicts drag on tuthont w 
lution, for not onlt is one thercbt prctentcd from acting but he is also 
bept m a state of mental, and sometimes emotional, upset. 

An adolescent, lie all of the rest of us, ctpenences man) diffeien' 
kinds and degrees of fnistraaon Common ones arc 

Getting back a test \\ ith a low grade. 

Having to be m school v.hen he uants to be elsewhere 
Having to studv 

Giving a talk in English v. hen he feels self-conscious before the class. 
Being nagged at b} his mother or father 
Bemg teased 

Bang unsure of himself with the other sex. 

Not being liked bj someone he admires. 

Bemg less popular than he longs to be. 

Ha\nng a quarrel w ith the bo) fnend or girl fnend. 

Not being “understood.” 

Doing something awkward 

Bemg displeased with his appearance. 

Not g«tmg on the team. 

Havmg parents quarrel. 

Bemg “too j oung ” 

Bemg refused the farnO) car 

Some adolescents of course, are fnistratcd m far more senous 
The parents get a diiorce The father or mother dies The adolesce® 
himself suffers from some chronic ph\sical mabdj His classmates 
him. He is successful at nothing m school He lives in extreme pot ern 
But whether the frustration is senous or but a nunor one, the wa) 
met will determine how successfulU it is oicrcome and will also beij 
form the pattern of adult strength and adult wajs of meetmg difficult 


1$ the Personality Adapfoble^ 

One must be able to adjust himself to circumstances or he maj be ^ 
agreeable to others and himself uncomfortable. There are three kinds o 
unadaptable personalities 

1 The rigid personality Glen is a bo\ of sixteen, who is extremeh ^ 
and precise in his w ay s In his geometry class w hich has been m prog^ 
now for three w eeks the teacher requires that neatlv wntten out pfo® 
of problems be handed in. Glen’s work is the neatest and most attracD^ 
in appearance of all handed m The teacher hesitates to pot correetJO 
on the paper w hen she finds mistakes, for she hates to see the beau^f' 
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layout disfigured But of course she must She does not knos\, though 
his mother does, that Glen js greatly disturbed tvhen this happens, not 
because he has made a mistake, but because he cannot bear to see the 
perfection of his paper marred In other ways, also, Glen is too easih 
disturbed He doesn't believe anyone should smoke, and he cannot en 
dure being around those students who do, when he sees a teacher smoke, 
he can think nothing good of him from then on Glen’s room is always 
meticulously neat In a way his mother is pleased, but it disturbs her that 
Glen IS so bothered by having anything there moved even a little from 
Its accustomed place 

2 The person who feels himself to be the center of a world which 
must ret oh e around him Gloria might be termed extremely selfish She 
is that, but she is more than that, for she is so self-centered that she js 
completely unau arc of the needs and wants of otheB One day, for e\ 
ample, she drove her mother over to her aunt’s and parked her car m the 
dnvewa} Her mother protesred because the uncle would soon be com- 
ing home and would be inconvenienced “Oh, don’t let it worry you ’ 
Glona replied “Uncle Tim’s a dear, he won’t scold ” And that was the 
end of the matttcr as far as her thinking was concerned When class rings 
were being discussed, Gloria wanted an expensive hand engraved one 
chosen When a friend protested to her that many of the students couldn t 
ifford such a ring, Gloria shtugged her shoulders and continued her ef 
forts Gloria sits m the school library and talks to her friends to the dis- 
turbance of others who are there to work Glona isn’t even aware that 
she IS interfering with w hat they arc tr) mg to do 

3 The person who is always “right ” Paul is a very bright boy who 
almost inv anabl^ insists on hanng ever) thing done his way because he 
IS sure of his owm righmcss In history class Paul explained his viewpoint 
on Umted States policy abroad and then sat back with an air of having 
gi\ en a final answ er Others m the class very ably pointed out many flaws 
in his argument When the teacher then turned to Paul and asked, “What 
do you think now’” Paul quickly summarized his original point of view 
and added, “I just can’t see it the wa) the others say’ He was speaking 
the truth he couldn't see it 

men the family took a trip East m the car this summer Paul wanted 
to stop at the hotel a classmate had told him about, but his father decided 
to stop at another For the durauon of the four days’ sta) , Paul was con 
vmced that his father had made the wrong choice and on many occasions 
explained to the family why this was so 

These three people have personalities that are maladjusted became they 
are unadaptable Glen makes life difficult for himself as a result, and Glona 
and Paul are hard to live with because of their lack of adaptabiUtj’ 
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Is the Personality Free from Emotional Difficulties? 

Brad, a high school sophomore, is a well built, well-coordmatcd jouth. 
good in athletics but often a dra\%back to the team Tor he simpl> cant 
take getting hit or roughed up m a game b) smaller bo).s or having o 
ficials call a foul on him, whenever anything like this happens, he loses 
his temper and is so angrj for a while that his v alue to the team is great y 
diminished 

We can forgive many emotional outbursts m the adolescent if 
understand that his time of life sometimes makes for greater sensitivit) 
and irritability But we should nonetheless recognize the fact that the 
adolescent who loses his temper often or who has many hates or fears is 
not so well off as the adolescent w ho is more on an adult lev el of cmotiona 
maturity 


U the Personality Free from Bad Mental Habits? 

Alex IS a thirteen j ear-old bo) of above-average intelligence who is 
highly suspicious and always expecting the worst He is often afraid to go 
home after school for, in his own words, he know's “the boys arc la\ing 
for him ” His home-room teacher has on several occasions w alkcd hom* 
with him, for the boy’s fear is genuine, but never has the teacher seen 
anyone ‘laying for” Alex. Alex is also very pessimistic about the world 
His father was out of work for awhile and Alex told his home room 
teacher with obv lous concern ‘ 1 know he w on’t get a job What w ill v « 
do then' What will we eat? We won’t havx any rent money I suppose 
we’ll be put out, and then where will we go’” 

Suspiciousness, worry, self-disparagement, and the needless revnewiog 
of past mishaps are bad mental habits which often stem from deep-seated 
insecunty, nevertheless many boys and girls who fall into these b^d 
habits without being otherwise seriously distorted in their personalit) 
could nd themselves of them just as they would overcome any other 
undesirable habit— by seeing its harmfulness, being convinced of the need 
for change, and rigidly abstaining from practicing the habit from then on 

This topic, ‘ What Are the Sources of Adolescent Adjustment Difhcu! 
lies’ IS complex, and for that reason we insert a summary of it here 

Wbat Are the Sources of Adolescent Adjustment Difficulties? 

I The environment is at fault. 

II It s adolescence 

HI The personalit) is maladjusted 
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1 In Its role of suppljing securrt), love, companionship, ego satisfaction 

and \'anecj ’ 

2 In Its role of meeting frustrations 
a Running aw a) 

b Easing the frustration bj finding something to compensate w hich is 
not wholesome 
c Antisocial beha\ lor 

d Responding to frustration with anger, jealouss , or depression 
e Prolonged indecision in the case of a conflict 
5 In Its adaptabilii) 
a The rigid personahrs 
b The person who is high!) egocentric 
c The person who is alw ays ‘ right ’* 

4 In Its emotional maturity 

5 In Its mental habits 


CONDUCT PROBLEMS AND PERSONAllTr PROBLEMS 

Ackeison, who has studied the recorded case material for a consecutite 
senes of 5,000 children crammed at the Illinois Institute for Jusemie Re- 
search, Chicago, distinguishes between conduct problems and personality 
problems This is a worth-w hile distinction for the teacher to remember 
Many teachers punish for personality problems, not recognizing the fact 
that punishment in such a case will not help the situation and may do 
harm 

Ackerson lists these personality problems as show mg a definite nse m m- 
adence woth chronological age * 

Depressed spells 

Daydreaming 

Self indulgent attitudes 

Unhappy appearance or manners 

SensiDteness over particular fact or episode 

Tnfenoricy complex. 

Preference for younger children as playmates 
Worry OTcr some specific fact or episode. 

Abused or injured feeling or manner 
Seclusiveness unresponsivencss. 

Ov ersuggestibility 

Lack of initiative or ambition 

Listlessness 

•Luton AcUrson Cbtidrm i Behavior Frobtemi {Chicago Un.^ersity of Chicago 

Press, I9J1), p 18J 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE PERSONALITY PROBLEMS? 

Ives* Rives some interesting infonnation on teachers’ understanding of 
students’ adjustments During the Second World War from Octo 
1943, to January , 1946, a Teacher Appraisal Blank v as filled out for ever) 
seventeen-) car-old bo> attending a sccondar)' school in the United Statw 
This blank asked for the teacher’s impression of the student m regard 
schoolwork, truancy, his abiltt) to make up his mind, participation m 
physical actuitics responses from classmates, attitude toward teachers, 
dependabilit) , and these “charactcnstics ” 


1 Seclusive 

2 Moody 

3 Suspicious 

4 Effeminate 

5 Deceptive 

6 Markcdl) nervous 


7 Temper tantrums 

8 Strikingly immature 

9 A “show-off’ 

10 A “daydreamcr” 

11 Peculiar 


Certain physical difficulties vs ere also listed for checking 
Ives compared the Teacher Appraisal Blanks for 284 men who v'Ct® 
rejected for service for neurops) chiatnc reasons with those of 284 nico 
accepted for service and matched m socioeconomic status She conclude 
that the quesuonnaire was of negligible value as an aid to neuro psychiatric 
diagnosis, a primary reason being “the consistency of ignorance displa) cd 
by the teachers,” both in actual omissions and in a confounding of factors 
The reasons for this, she suggests, may be lack of time for the individua 
student on the part of the teacher, the teacher’s proneness to evaluate 
behavior in terms of the smooth functioning of the classroom rather than 
of the happy adjustment of the individual. Jack of background m adoles- 
cent psycholog)', carelessness, or fear of prejudicing the student’s career 
As she says ‘Teachers should not become overly analytical, yet it i^ 
certainly of value to them to have clear-headed knowledge of possible 
difficulties experienced by their students ” 

How good are you at judging the senousness of personality and con- 
duct problems- Here arc 55 such problems » On a separate sheet of 
list them in order of their senousness, putting the most senous first, the 
least senous last. 


Olive Lord lves,“A Cncique of Teachers Ratings of High School Bojs” 

Col/ege Contnbuuons to Education, No 9S0 (New \ork Bureau of PublicsU'®”* 
Teachers College Columbia University, 1949) 

^R^rrangcd from E. K VVickman, “A Study of Teachers’ and of Mental 
IMS Ratings of C:erum Behatior Problems of Children,” ]oumal of Educattoi^ 
Retearcb, 36 292 307 (1942) 
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1 Aerate, full of life 

2 Attncang attention, demanding 

attention 

3 Carelessness, carelessness in uork 

4 Chcaang 

5 Cou'ardlmcss, physical couardli- 

ness 

6 Cribbing 

7 Crucli}, bullying (pinching, hit- 

ting, etc ) 

8 Cunositj 

9 Defiance, impertinence 

10 Destnicm encss, dcstro)nng school 

inatenals 
It Disobedience 

12 Disordcrlincss 

13 Domineering (self assertive) 

14 Dreaminess, daj dreaming 

15 Easily discouraged, giving up 

easily 

16 Enuresis, bed wetung 

17 Eearfulncss, showing fears of per- 

sons, of siruaaons, etc 

18 Heterosexual activity (sex ex- 

perience, immoraJit)) 

19 Imaginative l)ing 

20 Impudence, rudeness 

21 Inattention 

22 Inquisitiveness 

23 Interested in the progress of 

others 

24 Interrupting adults’ conv ersaaons, 

talkativeness 


25 Lack of interest in work, unin- 

terested, bored 

26 Laziness, lazmess about the home 

27 \fasturbation 

28 Nervousness 

29 Obscene notes, obscene talk 

30 Ovcrcntical of others, fault find- 

ing 

31 Poor concentration 

32 Profanitj' 

33 Quarrelsomeness 

34 Rcscntfulness 
33 Restlessness 

36 Selfishness 

37 Sensitiveness 

38 Shvness 

39 Slovenbncss in appearance 

40 Smoking 

41 Stealing, repeatedly taking things 

42 Stubbornness 

43 Suggesabili^, easily mfiuenced 

44 Sullenness 

45 Suspiciousness 

46 Tardiness 

47 Tartbng 

48 Temper tantrums, fits of temper 

49 Thoughtlessness 

50 Truanej 

51 Unhappiness, feeling depressed 

52 Unrehablcness 

53 Unsocialness, not social, with- 

draw mg 

54 Untruthfulxiess, lymg 

55 Whispenng 
number of mental hjgiemsts 

with theirs (Table 31) 


These traits have been rated by a large 
Turn now to page 321, and compare jour rating 


^ WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT TOE MALADJUSTED? 

Recognize the Maladiusletf Adofeseenf 
In man}' cases (but by no means in all) there are oucw ard signs of mal- 
adjustment, and the wise teacher is at least alerted bj them The most 
common are 
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Truancy. This generally* indicates dvat the student is not happy m 
school, and we can assume therefore that the school is not meeting is 
needs-that is, is not giving him sufficient ego satisfaction, companiomhip. 
affection, sense of worth, and variety. In many c^es truancy is a dennn 
sign of the fact that the truant is not able to achieve sufficient success m 
school or that he finds it monotonous and dull. 

Solitariness. There are some students who keep very much to tneim 
selves and obviously are not getting companionship and affection, at e 
as far as the school is concerned. One must be careful in making ® 
ment here too, however, for people differ in the amount of solitude an 
of companionship that they need. Some are unhappy when the) ate 
alone. Others, though they like to be with people at times, have admit 
able solitary’ pleasures also. It is not these whom we should w’orry’ about 
Rather it is the ones v:ho are always alone and who give evidence o 
being lonely, of being excluded, of being wistfully on the edge of things. 

Frequent or Prolonged Daydreaming. The teacher cannot know hO'' 
much the student daydreams, and there are many boys and gifb '' ° 
might daydream excessively without the teacher’s being aware of it. bu 
if she does know of a student who seems to spend much time in da)- 
dreaming and if there is substantiating evidence in his not participating n* 
the typical activities of the boys and girls of his age, she may suspect 
that his life is not meeting his needs sufficiently. The reader, if he is * 
well-adjusted adult with a busy satisfying life, will himself probably gi'® 
evidence of this fact, for since he is getting his satisfactions in real In*^’ 
he is not likely to spend much time in daydreaming. 

We should keep in mind, however, that adolescents almost invanabi) 
do sovie daydreaming. The world is all before them to daydream about 
Then, too, by contrast to what is happening today, daydreams offer ex- 
citing and glamorous successes, and experience has not dulled hope. 
some adolescents do much daydreaming and little participating in activiO 
around them. These are the ones for whom daydreams are too ofteu « 
substitute for real satisfactions. 

Shyness. Shyness is a sj’mptom of feelings of inferiorit)' or of the lU 
feriority complex. We may be sure that the shy adolescent does not haV 
the sense of securit)’ that a person must have to be happy, and we 
be sure that he is not getting the social pleasures which are his due if 
are trj’ing to see that he is happy. 

Attention Getting. Merrill gives us this example: 

•A great many young people have “pUyed hoolcy” now and then in a spirit o 
wpnee, and though tins is disturbing lo the teacher, it is certainlv not a cause for 
alarm about ths mlnnr 
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‘ Harry has already been labeled a problem child at school and 
ferred to the school clinic because of his troublesome behavior m class 
his school bclmior has alwajs been of the attention getting vnnetj 
cjsnois^ talks continual!) and is fond of dramatic recital In the class 
om he IS a nonconformist-if the class is to unte a composmon Harr} 
ants to read if thej are to go out to the playground Harr) svants to 
1 ) inside— no matter what the situation Harry must contribute to his 
estige b) drawing attention to himself 
As we see Hariy at the age of twelve he presents an almost classical 
ature of the attempt to adjust to inferiority feelings b) resorting to 
fense mechanisms His scholarship is poor but he is outstanding by 
ason of his negative and nonconforming behavior Not a verj adequate 
jiistmenr but a pseudo achiev ement often like this of aggressn e charac 
r, sen es as an outlet w hen real achiev ement is thw arted * 

Delinquency The delinquent child as wc shall show m a subsequent 
aptcr (Chap 11) is often a frustrated child When an adolescent is 
own to be engaging m delinquent acts it is m manj cases (though not 
) a sign that he is not getting sufficient affection companionship 
net), or ego satisfaction 

Bullying The bully it may be assumed is nor getting enough ego satis 
ition in normal "w a) s and must resort to mistreating those j ounger or 
aller or weaker than he to gee the sense of imponance he craves 
Bragging Similarly the braggart, too lacks a sense of worth and his 
igging is an attempt to win the regard of others by verbalizing his 
ims to importance 

’roneness to Criticize Peers Excessively This is an almost sure sign of 
ccurit) and inferiority feelings The adolescent who has nothing good 
sny of others is using the technique of behrtimg his classmates to lower 
:ir reputations and b) contrast raise his own 

brushes As w e have said m another chapter many crushes are normal 
1 occur in the most wholesomely adjusted adolescents Intense crush 
gvrl on girl and of girl on older woman especiallv w hen a slavish vvor 
p and attendance arc inv olved indicates a lack of sufficient affection or 
erosexual success 

V Look of Unhappiness We sometimes see adolescents who unmistak 
y looi unhappy As we have said we cannot judge bj ounvard ap 
irance but the teacher who is impressed b) an adolescent s w oebegone 
k at least has some cause for gn mg thought to that boy s or girl s ad 
tmenc 

Aland A Merrill, Problejns of Chid Delmpiency (Boston Houghton Mffln 
Tipany 1947) pp 199-200 
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Be Cautious in Your Interpretation 


In the first place, remember these rules x ,u hr 

1 View the whole child We all haee some malad|astmcnts, both oe 
cause of environmental interference and because of penonalit) a" 
With some, each of us might look at ourself and sa) ‘ Yes, this isn ^ 
good, but taking my life or my pctsonalitj all in all, it reall) isn ^ 

But with another we might, for example, come to a conclusion like t 
I am entirely too intolerant of other people’s opinions This is inter ^ 
mg with m) fnendships enough so that I must choose between stayin^ 
as I am and not being v er) likable and making a change in my personalit) 

In other words a maladjustment muse be viewed in its relaaonship t 
the rest of a person’s life From that point of view, something that s 
first looms rather large may on a more careful evaluation be rather m 
significant. And something that seems trivial may at omes be a cue to a 
difficulty needing attenoon. 

An) one working with the adolescent should be warned not to sterco- 
t)pe him m terms of a maladjustment, something that is vciy easy to o 
One can think of a bo) , for example, as being ‘ John who is so shv 
give little further thought to the complexities of his personalit) Stereo- 
t)pmg of anyone automatically prevents the achievnng of a full 
standing of that person’s personalit), and any teacher who finds 
thinking of a boy or girl as representing a cenain type and does nothtn, 
further to comprehend the complexities of that indivndual should realiz 
that he doern't reaily undentand hun . 

2 View the whole child in his env^^o^mcntal setting It is similar > 
important to see the child in relation to his home, commumtv , and scnoo 
setting Two sisters living m lowly circumstances, for example, were sent 


across town to the high school which served the wealthier section, s 


there because that was w here the mother had gone as a girl These gtr 
with their somewhat shabby clothing lack of spending mone), and lO 
abiht) to talk about the out-of-school affairs the other girls participate 
in, felt out of place, and being gentle natured their reaction w as to w'lr 
draw and keep to themseU es Such behav lor w as actually not charactenS' 
tic of them usuall) , and it took on significance cnily in terms of the im" 
mediate em ironment. 

Another example of the importance of this principle is given m the 
case of Gwendol) n, desenbed b) Dimchcvsk*) 

* Gw endol)^! is reported for cheating in English She had handed ^ 
her own composition a story copied out of an old magazine Judging ^ 


Esther M DimchevsVy, “Counselinc in Emotional Problems," Mental HyP^ 
32 549-559 (1948) 
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behavior solely on the basis of breaking classroom rules and regulanons 
Mould call for discipline which in her case Mould only create a greater 
problem The counselor needs to understand Gwendolyn as a girl with 
avenge mental abllitj', but with parents who expect her to do A and B 
w ork because her sister did The counselor needs to sec her as a somew hat 
ungainly, rearing adolescent, whose family ij constantly comparing her 
with that attractive outgoing sister The counselor needs to appreciate the 
lack of satisfactions in this student’s life and her intense drive for accept- 
ance into a sorority, ^\hlch depends on her grade in English Understand 
mg gues an entirely different slant on the situation in which Gwendolyn 
IS trying to meet veiy basic emotional needs for belon^ng and accept 
ance, recognition and approval by her own age group, as well as that of 
the adults of importance to her It is not through judging bur through 
complete and sympathetic understanding th^t the counselor can help 
Gwendolyn strike a healthy satisfacoon gi\ mg balance between her 
emotional needs and her manner of meeong them ” 

Behavior must be placed in its relationship to the environmental forces 
which are affecting it if it is to be truly understood, and the teacher who 
neglects to see the child in hts environment will make many misjudgments 
3 View the whole child m his developmental setting What an adoles 
cent was m his adjustment and what he is movmg toward are important 
considerations Of course, we cannot see this whole hne of development 
and we can only conjecture what the future \t^U bring But such “fore- 
sight" IS important, as the following case twll demonstrate 
In describing a very well adjusted woman, Roberts and Fleming write “ 
"She matured slow ly and was not interested m bojT unol after many of 
her friends were already dating steadily At tiuies she felt backward and 
unpopular because of her lack of boy fnends and \\ondered if she would 
have an opportunity later to ha\ e dates She Used to say to herself that 
she wondered w hat it w ould be like to kiss a boy, and she knew when 
she had a chance she would try it Her mother urged her to accept all 
invitations and if no other provision svas made for an escort her brother 
took her, an arrangement which both children hated However, toward 
the end of high school she began danng With many adolescents this feel- 
ing of lack of attraction for bo^’s and the lack of social skill w ith them 
which was related to her slow physical maturation would have become 
major problems But for Marjorie there was some steadying influence 
within herself and in those around her that saw her through to a success- 
ful adjustment** 

“Katherine Elliot Roberts and Vn^iinB Van Fleming “Persistence and 

Change in Pcrsonatit> Patterns ' Monographs of the Soeuty for Research m Child 
Development, 6 (No 3) 8 (1943). 
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Here we sec someone who was getting along all right, viewed in 
her whole dei elopmental setting, although the immediate picture in 

adolescence was one of failure to progress normally 

In addition to these three general pnnciples, remember in the seco 
place that w ith many boys and girls the problems of adolescence rm^ 
reactions which one might label personahn mal3d|ustments '’“t 
really are but temporary adjustment techniques which the adolesce 
employs to ease a difficulty and which in many cases will disappear as 
\ outh approaches or achie\ es maninty 

For example a 21-) ear-old girl came home at Chnstmasame ha\in^ 
been ax\a) since September on her first teaching job One da\ 
15i^.year-old sister, Marian, was gone for the afternoon, she decide 
clean out Marian’s bureau drawers and start her out right for the 
V ear About an hour and a half later she came dow nstairs to the livui-. 
room where her mother was sitting reading, swinging three rather woru 
looking brassieres b) their straps 

“Mother” she began, ‘ look at these . ” ^ 

Just then Manan came home, and the sister turned to her with ‘**'*^*^^ 
jou shouldn’t be wearing brassieres like this Thex’re readv to 
scrapped Why—” 

^ia^an looked at her m rage ‘Where did you get those’” 

“Wh), I was cleaning out jour drawers ” 

‘ M) drawers’ How dared )ou'” 

Then for the next ten minutes Manan stormed at her sister as well a 
at her mother, finally going upstairs in tears 

Such behasior m an adult might seem excesswe In Manan at \jr 
betokened nothing more than the natural response of a high-spinted gi^ 
to an imasion of her pn\3<^ 

Excerpts from Bios will emphasize this point that behawor which t 
adulthood would be a sign of personahtj maladjustment, in adolescenc 
ma) be onl) a temporanl) helpful desnee to tide the boj or girl throug 
some difficult penod ” 

“At about fourteen or fifteen, sometimes sooner or later, the patter 
seems to shift. The child is sail an unstable, moodv , and rather unprediC 
able person— battling w ith adult authontj and w ith himself— o\ eranxiou 
self-conscious, and o\ er-confident b) turns, apparently sophisticated bi 

frequentU onlj on the serbal level, desperately wanting help and guidau^ 

but often quite unable to ask for it or to accept it from those he h ' 
best. 

‘ In an> phase of growth in which the individual is experimenting 
new powers and capacities, his behavior is apt to be e x t r emelv unstab 
“ BIoj, op c%U pp 272, 277 284 285 289 29J 
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It shifts from violent intcnsitj to weak indifference, from merdoinir to 
underdoing ^ 

“The sniggering bravado so epical of the adolescent age is a thin 
disguise for self doubt, inadequacy, or fear 
“It IS easy, also, to misinterpret the •withdra^val and secrecy of the 
adolescent as implying that he has attained a comfortable self sufficiency 
and feels no further need of adult help Some adolescent secrecy is of 
course, simply self-protcction from adult interference for boys and girls 
malvc their first ^entu^es into independence and try out new standards 
and acmities which they feel will not be approved or permitted This 
sort of secrecy is merely the cloak for disobedience and rebellion w hen 
open defiance would prove too uncomfortable 
“But sometimes secrecy is more significant, revealing a deep sense of 
guilt or inferiority and a profound need for help that the child is afraid 
to express 

“But Within reasonable limits and as temporary relief fantasy is a 
healthy safety device and the dav dreaming of adolescents serves an im- 
portant function in easing strains that would bring him in open conflict 
with reality Adults are ordinarily too readily alarmed at the unhealthy 
possibilities of this typical adolescent behav lor, failing to credit its positive 
values or to capitalize upon its educational possibilities 
“Another device that of temporary compulsive habit formation is 
frequently used to avoid anxiety it is manifested m over menculousness, 
orderliness, keeping belongings strictly m assigned places doing things 
at certain omes, and keeping an unwritten schedule about free time 
“Though rationalization is anything but rare among adults its transitory 
and protective character gives it a unique function during adolescence 
Redl says ” If the adult over reacts to all jortus of adolescent behavior 
as though they w ere the signal for character decay he only pushes the 
youngster m question into deeper insecurity and thus mtroduces the dis- 
turbances which he is out to fight ” 


Be Cautious in Your Treatment of the 


Maladiusted Adolescent 

Bcinnf! in mind that one should be ceotious m mterpretinj behaiior 
be very cml, am, toe, abom etiemptmg my specific thnapetmc pro- 
cedmet The huniiin petsonshry is complex and ,t is difficulr eien for 
someone who is trained in psychology or psychiatry to be sure that he 


“ Fntz Rcdl Adolescenc Changes as a 
(eel ) rrobjuan md Tarole Progress, 1941 
Association 1941), p 199 


Factor m Delinquenc) 
\eaibook (New \ork 


in Marjorie Bell 
National Probation 
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IS diagnosing correctly and offering the nght help The most wcll-mean- 
mg teacher in attempting to help an adolescent overcome some particular 
maladjustment may bungle the procedure and do more harm than good 
One cannot depend upon his good intentions This is an area of teacher 
activity uhere even the most delicate skill may not be delicate or skillful 
enough The fact that some of the best-known techniques for helping 
the maladjusted are very lengthy gives us evidence from the experts that 
in many cases one should not hope to bring about a cure by advice, dic- 
tation, and the like Psychoanalysis, for example, depends upon month 
after month of daily conference with someone tvho has been trained not 
only medically but also in the process of psychoanalysis The nondirective 
techniques of counseling, which have achieved so much prominence in 
recent years, demand many hours of listening and reacting on the part 
of a counselor whose resources include an extensive knowledge of the 
human personalit) and also extensive knowledge of a special technique 
for helping the person who is troubled 
Therefore, instead of attempting specific treatment in many cases of 
individual maladjustment, the teacher of the adolescent is advised to de- 
pend instead upon the techniques that follow 
Study your students If you cannot do this for all of them, at least get 
to know those that you feel to be maladjusted One of the simplest and 
best wa)s of finding out what your students arc like is to spend some 
time talking to them individually. There arc few adolescents who do not 
welcome the chance to talk to a s) mpatheuc teacher about their interests, 
how they spend their time, the difficulties they have m and out of school, 
what vocation they hope to follow, and so on If the teacher does not 
have time to do this out of school, he should try to arrange each class 
now and then so that the students are working b) themselves in order that 
he may then be free to talk to three or four students, one at a time, dur- 
ing the period This should be as a conversation between friends Under 
no circumstances should the teacher use the occasion to criticize the 
student unfavorably or express negative attitudes toward his interests 
and activities 

There are many written devices, too, for finding our about the individ 
uals m the class, and these arc more economical of time though less per- 
sonal m feeling A questionnaire on this order might be used 

Name Age 

How nun> saten’ Their ages’ 

How manv brorhen Thetr ages’ 

WTiat does jour family do together for recreation’ 
hat do vou do bj j ourself for recreation' 
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What do > ou do \uth ) our friends for recreation’ 


Do y on read an} magazines’ 

Do jou read hooks’ 

Whom do ) ou like best to be with’ 


Where do you like to be the best’ 


^Vliich ones’ 

UTiat ha^e you read reci 
Your friends’ 

\our familj’ 

Alone’ 

At home? 

At school’ 

Or where’ 


Do >ou Mm an} monc} faj working’ 

If so, what kind of \\ ork do you do’ 

How many hours a week do you gwe to this’ 

If } ou had an unexpected holiday today how w ould you spend j our timi 


Another often used and hdpfuJ irrhn/ijiie }s that of ashing the stud 
to wnte hts Inography Then too there arc adjustment inventories i 
tests made especially for high school students which are effective 
getting information about the students personality^ 

Ask for teacher conferences on students m-ho seetn to need help T 
should be a procedure used in every high school and time should be ma 
available for this without burdening the teacher excessively If Bill Brov 
seems disturbed, unhappy, or unable to get along with the other studen 
a conference of all Bills teachers to pool information and ideas will le 
ro more understanding of Bill s case, better ideas of how he can be helps 
and a greater unity of effort in his behalf 
Bez.are of situations tfsat hamper good adjustment There are mar 
classroom situations which ore bad for the student They are ofti 
situations which just ‘happen’ and continue to exist m the normal cour: 
of events without the teacher’s being aware that something detriment 
IS present At least three such general sittiatrons nughc be mentioned 
1 Dooming some students to failure hampers good adjustment. Usual! 
in a high school class a few students receive A s for their w ork, a some 
whar larger number receive Bs more receive Cs, and then we have 
fewer number receiving Ds and a smaller group again getting failures 
This distribution approximates the normal curve, and narurally, therefore 
It approximates the normal distribution of intelligence The reason foi 
this paralleling of grade distribution with intelligence distribution (il 
the teacher does not actually make the grade distribution fit the normal 
curve) IS that success m most schoolwork depends upon academic, verbal, 
abstract intelligence 

The result of this is that the students vnth high abstract intelligence 
experience school successes again and again, the students with the low 
verbal mtelUgence experience failure or near failure equally as often It 
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IS unnecessary to stress the point that this is an unwholesome situation 
for the ones at the bottom of the intelligence range And if the argument 
IS ad\ anced that life is like that, one should give that argument short shrift 
whether or not it be true, because the way ‘ life' is is not at all neccssaniy 
what IS good for adolescents* development. The reader needs only to 
consider how he would feel if for the goodly part of his working day 
he was doomed to do work that could not be commended by those whose 
place It was to appraise it, to do work that would almost mcvitably be 
disparaged, to do work that would surely be infenor to that of his as- 
sociates 

One cannot say )ust what effect such experiences have on the high 
school student, for the effect is often not discernible but only adds to con 
scious and unconscious memones and emotional sets But we might as- 
sume with justice that anv or all of the following habits and attitudes 
might result 

Careless habits of work 
Dulike for work. 

Feelings of mfenonty 
Antagonism tow ard schooL 

Most teachers feel that grades are an evil, bur most teachers find that 
grades are a necessarv evil in the sense that their school system requires 
them What should the teacher who is concerned about the personal ad- 
justment of her students do then to minimize the ill effect of grades'* First 
of all, if grading must be done on work of a purely abstract verbal nature, 
the teacher can compensate for the inevitability of some students’ re 
ceiv-uig D s and perhaps F’s by seeing that every one in the classroom can 
contribute successfully to class activiaes and also grow and be aware of 
his growth For example, a teacher of English uses a tape recorder in oral 
composition, and with this motivating device there is no student m her 
class v.ho strongly rntwested m his own progitss xti dantv of 
enuncjaaon, accuraev of English and sentence structure, and so on. Ev ery 
student without exception has that oppomuuty, among others, to feel 
proud of himself, to receive the commendation of the teacher, and to wm 
the respea of his classmates. This is as it should be and it compensates 
for the fact that these particular students are graded comparam ely —that 
is, each person’s grade represents his relative achievement, and conse- 
quentlv manv ne\ er get abov e or can hope to get abov e a C 

It would be better, of course, if the boys and girls m school could all 
receive equal recognition for work well done even though the results 
are not comparable The traditional grading system frustrates the teacher 
who wants to work on this basis but it might be within reason to Jet the 
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cte consider the metrcr of grading and the possibility of letting grades 
reflect contribution to the class and gtotnh Thet might drau Sp a l,st 
of activities, achievements and the like which would ment an A, those 
which viould deserve a B and so on Such use of the grading scale would 
be less frustrating to the student and more productive of real effort than 
the traditional application of it 

2 Ignoring the life needs of students hampers good adjustment As ue 
have stressed again and again adolescents have the same vital needs that 
\vc adults ha\ e 


To be Jikcd 
To ha\c companions 

To know some success, to recene some praise to be admired to feel pleased 
With Oneself 

To be free from worrj, anxiet) fear 
To have interesting variety 

They also hate the very specific desires 

To make heterosexual adjustments 
To hit e help on personal problems 
To hare help on home problems 
To hate help in choosing a rocanon 

A classroom situation that persistemlv ignores these needs man) or all, 
IS allow inff the student but a sterile cmironmenr for developing whole* 
someiy 

3 Ignoring the individuality of students hampers good adjustment It 
IS very easj to stereotj pc a student in terms of a feiv characteristics or 
only one, thinking of him as no more than ‘a poor student, ’ that little 
mouselike thing ’ “the straight A student,’ ' that conceited Mar) Brown” 
and the Iilcc TTie results are bad as we have indicated earlier, for they 
prevent ones knownng the student as well as one should and tend to 
minimize him 

Make your classroom S!tuati 07 i one that promotes good adjustment 
Hat e the attitude that the student should enjp) his life m the classroom 
Don't look upon yourself as a taskmaster Eteiyone should learn the 
pleasure of work, he can’t learn it if he must contmuall) work without 
purpose and without fcelmg a need for what he is doing Nor can he learn 
It if the teacher is grim and jo)Icss m his parocipation in classroom actni 
ties Then keep ah\ays in mind that you should tr> to make the classroom 
a place where the student can feel secure, where he can feel worth while, 
where he can experience the liking and companionship of othets, ana 
w here the rouztne is not unvaried 
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To show that personality adjustment can be changed and changed b) 
fitting the environment to the adolescent, we present the ease of CaUin 
“Calvin came to us at the age of fifteen and a half He had become ex- 
tremely rebellious in his foster homes Once w hen he ran aw ay he got as 
far as Texas CaUin was an illegitimate boy who knew nothing about hts 
parentage He had been reared in an orphanage, county homes, and foster 
homes He w as aloof, restless, and resentful He was untruthful, he bullied 
other children, he was nervous and short-tempered He had all the cold- 
ness commonly found in children of his deprived emotional background 
He was suspicious and mistrustful of adults, and only tolerated his con- 
temporaries if they did not make demands upon him A psj chologist re 
ported his inabihty to deal w ith reality as strongly suggesting the neurotic 
By virtue of his personality setup and his success at running away , he w as 
considered a poor candidate for our school, how e\ er, the follow mg is the 
outcome of his tw o years’ residence there 
* He now is in first class sundmg m citizenship He is stable, reliable, 
and sufficiently qualified in his trade as cook to subsutute for the chef 
when he is absent There is an elasticity and softness to the boy that was 
not there when he arrived He is fncndly and jovial but he still does not 
permit himself to become attached to adults He ran away several times 
during the early part of his stay but he alwaj s came back of his own 
volition 

“There seem to be two crucial group cxpenences in the rehabilitation 
of this boy, his athleacs group and his trade group Though small and 
shght of stature, he proved to be a natural athlete His interest in athletics 
became apparent at the time of his enrollment when he asked to change 
his first name to correspond to that of a big league baseball player All 
vicissitudes of his early adjustment at the school w ere tolerable in anticipa- 
tion of his hours on the athletic field He has won varsity letters in every 
sport since he enrolled He frequently said that the only thing that kept 
him at the school W'as athletics Hts skiU and sporamanshtp have given him 
prestige and recognition from the boys and the faculty 

“He first selected printing as a trade but -was unqualified for this and 
the restlessness and defiance previously reported became much in evi 
dence When he w as transferred to cookmg and baking, his whole atti 
tude changed He w as competent in his work, he w as accepted by the 
group and his growth throughout the program has been continuous 
There is limited, if any, identification with the coach and chef whom he 
greatly respects 

** Kenneth 1 Wollan Director Connecocot Jonror Republic, “The Value of Group 
Living jn Instirauon Treatment," Bufirjrfa tfgamrt Crime, 1948 \earboolc (Newport 
Nauonal Probation and Parole Aasoctation, 1948) pp 1)2-114 
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has happened here can be stated only bnefl) Ths cold re 
scntful rcbclJjous boj was accepted with the hope that the depnxauon 
>n meaningful human relationships which had chameterized his life could 
be Compensated for best b) the ennebment of social contacts expen 
enced m group htmg This boj has achieved a remarkable degree of 
basic socialization due primarily to his expcnence in athletic groups and 
a tocanonal group where no threatening emotional demands were made 
upon him bj the adult leaders. He found acceptance and prestige in these 
groups and developed the ability to relate himself meaningfuHv to his 
contemporancs though only in a limned degree to adults He has built 
up self-^teem on proven achievement He no longer looks upon the 
world as a hostile rejecting place but accepts his emnronment as es 
sential!^ fnendl) and approving though still holding some reservation 
about the complete trustworthiness of adults Pcrsonalit) change has 
been achieved within the limits of his impoverished emotional back 
ground 

"VVe sec from this account that ev cn m a relatn eJ} short time good In 
mg conditions m home and school can help an adolescent grow nearer 
CO the good adjustment that is so nccessar) to his happiness, present and 
future 


Reminiscences 

1 V^'hat problems of ad|ustment m v our teen age v'eats could jtju proficabh 
have had help on from adults’ 

2 What adjustment problems did jou outgrow well enough without help 

3 Can you think of any examples of high school companions who were 
seriously hampered in adolescence b> eonronmcntal conditions’ Describe 
them 

4 Can ) ou think of any boj's or gtrb who were unhappv m their adjustment 
because of adolescence ’ Desenbe them 

5 Did the high school jou attended contribute to maladjustments m anj 
w av? If so how? 

6 Did you cxpcnence any major frustrations in high school’ How did jou 

meet them’ , . 

7 Can JOU remember anj seeming maladjustments in adolescence which 
loomed large at the nme but which m retrospect seem v’crj tnviaP 


General Discussion 


1 If you were to put the basic needs mentioned on page 286 m a biemrehy 
from the most important to the least which would jou put hrst^ 

2 mat ■ ■ " ■" 

overcome m 


personahtj maladjustments wouia you lu / 

high school’ 
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3 \Vh2t would be the most difficult to oscrcomc’ 

4 What personality maladjustments arc likelj to be hidden from the 
teacher’ 

5 Which ones are fairl) obvious’ 

6 Gne all the specific cases jou can of ensironmcntal factors which inter- 
fere With adjustment 

7 Consider each adjustment difficulu which might be classified under “It’s 
Adolescence ” and discuss whether the adult’s response in general should be to 
Ignore it, adjust to it, or give help on ic 

8 Consider Howard s summary of adolescent problems Give examples of 
each category 

9 What vould jou have done for Short) had )ou been his teacher and 
had you understood as much about his case as is gi\en m the account of it’ 

10 Wc might diagram the personality and its adjustment m this way 


Satisfactions 



What IS the question about personaht) which each of these fi\ e w ords suggests’ 

11 Gnc as many specific examples as you can of people you know who 
ha\e personaUty failings m regard to one or more of these five aspects of 
personality How are they therefore hampered’ 

12 Consider the experts’ ratings of behavior (Tabic 31) Discuss why those 

at the top of the bst in senousness were so placed Do the same for those low 
on the list. 

13 Consider each of the outer signs of maladjustment listed on pages 308 to 
309 What should the teacher do for the class as a whole to help ov ercome m 
dividual maladjustments which these suggest’ 

Panel Discussion 

1 What the high school can do to promote good mental health m its students 

2 What the home can do 

3 What the teacher can do to promote good mental health m himself 
Movies 

Attitudes and Health, Coronet Films, 10 mm b & w^ 1949 

Feeling of Rejection, National Film Board of Canada, 23 mim, b & w„ 1947 
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X»BLE 31 A Study of Mental Hicie\-rts’ Ratiscssof Certain Blhw ior pRonLEits 

OF OlItDREN* 

Bdmior probtoo | Rankingt 


Unsoaalness, not soaal utthdrawiiv; , 

17 /Z?ijpp// 7 «T feehnc depressed 
Cruelty, bullying (pinching, tuning, etc ) 

Fearfulness, show ing fears of person^, of situations etc 

Stealing repeatedl) taku^ things 

Nervousness 

Suspiaousness 

Enuresis, bed wetting 

Cowardliness, ph>sical cowardliness 

Easily discouraged, giving up casil> 

Otercnacal of others, fault finding 

Rescntfiilness 

Urucliableness 

Dreaminess, day dreaming 

Untruthfulness, lying 

Cheating 

Sullenncss 

Temper tantrums fits of temper 
Poor concentration 
Quarrelsomeness 

Heterosexual actiMty (sex experience, immorality) 
Suggestibleness, easil; influenced 
D«scructi\eness destroying school matcnals 
Lack of interest in work, umntcrcKod. bored 
Truancy 
Cribbing 

Obscene notes, obscene talk 

Sliyncss 

Scnsitnencss 

Selfishness 

Imaginanvciymg 

Tattling 

Restlessness 

Laziness, laziness about the home ^ 

Defiance, impertinence 

Cjrtlessncss, carelessness in wx>rk 

Attrarting anenuon, denundme arrcniion 

AJasrurbarion 

Stubbornness 

Tardiness 

Profiinity (swcarir^) 
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Tabi.e?1 of ME-VTALH\ciENms’ Ratings or Certain Beiw\tor Problems 

OF Chujsrej. *— (Ortmu/ii> 



Behavior pnAlem 

Rankingt 

Slighdy 

Domineering (self-assemsc) 

42 

undesirable 

Impudence, rudeness 



, Disobedience 



Slovenliness in appearance 



Thoughtlessness 

46 


Smoking 



Inattennon , 

48 


Disorderbness I 

49 


Intcrtupcmg adults* comersaoons, talkativeness 1 

50 


Whispering 

51 

Desirable 

Inquisitiveness 

52 


Interested m the progress of others , 

53 


Cunosity 1 

54 

1 Active, full of life 

55 


*E. K \P/clman, “.A ShiiJ)'o/’'IcacftefS and ofMatczlHiperusts' Racings of Cer- 
am. Bflhanof Problems of Ouldfca,’ Jmmjl of EdutaJujiul Rssejrch^ 36 292-307 
(1942) 

t By 96 menul hygienists, psy chiatnsts, and psychologists 

Feelings of Depression, McGraw-HjIl Book Company . Inc.. 30 mm., b & w, 
1930 

Learning to Understand Children, Parts I and 11. McGratv HiU Book Com 
pany, Inc., 21 mm and 20 mm., b & -w , 1947 

Overdependency, Naoooal FUm Board of Canada, 32 mm., b & w ., 1949 


Further Recdmg 

BtasAio, Harold V,\ Toward Fetter Tersonal Adjuitmemt (Sew ^ork McGraw 
HHJ Book Conipan), Inc., IWD 

BcmXittiM, Bruno Lore It Not Enough (Glencoe. HI Free Press 1950) 

PcTtR, The AdoUseens Personxltty (Ne^ \Qck. Appletoft-Cenoics-Csofts, 
Inc.. WO » 

Brocas Freer D, “BaBding Self respect m Chadren ** Cbtidbood Education, 19 S-S 
(W2) I 

Cot*. I>ous M, “Bid Boys and Their Books,” ir>/rort Library Bulletin, 16 5J2-5J8 
(W2) 

Fasaats, \\ iLLARD S, “School Practices That Help and Hurt Personality Childhood 
Education 18 W-IM (W 2 ) 

ErRjJS. Duna R., “The Hich School Stage— a Laborators for Personal Dcvclop- 
ment,~ Bulletin of the h.arioTia! Association of Secondary School Erma 

» palf, J2 ’4-«0 (W9) 

GARSNn. Gu»cr E, “The Mental Health of Normal Adolescents,” MentA Hysnerte, 
n 529-540 (W7) * 
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Graham. Alva \^'^JlTco\tB, ' Personal and Social Ad;usrment of High school Sm 
dents,” School Revttw, 55 468-473 (1947). 

Hankins, Dorothy, “Mental Hjgiene Problems of the Adolescent Period,’ Amals of 
the American Academy of Polaical and Social Science, 236 128-135 (1944) 

Henderson, Kenneth B, “Diagnose Before You Treat,’ Educational Leaders! ip, 
8 101-lM (1950) 

Katc, Barney, “What Teachen Should Know about Personality Disordcn," Educa- 
tion, 61 598-601 (1941) 

Lsnis, ViRCiMA, ‘Z Spent the Summer wt a Afencal Hospial,” NEA Journal, 39 25 
(1950) 

Loutht, C M , “The School as a Mental Hygiene Factor,” Mental Hygiene, 31 50-65 
(1947) 

AIancus, a R , “Personality Adjustment of Rural and Urban Children,” American 
Sociological Revtev), 13 566-575 (1948) 

McKinney, Fred, * Developing Personalities m High School and College,’ Education, 
63 59M95 (1943) 

AZubrav, John “Conscience during Adolescence, Mental Hygiene, 22 400-408 
(1938) 

Preston, M ‘Children’s Reactions to Movie Horror and Radio Crime” Journal 
of Pedtatriet, 19 U7-168 (1941). 

Kedl, Farrs, and William W Watien'berc, Mental Hygiene m Teaching (Sew 
\ork Hareourr, Brace and Company, inc, 1951) 

Resnick, Joseph, 'A Study of Some Relauonships between High School Grades and 
Ortain Aspects of Adjustment,” Journal of Educational Research, 44 321-333 
(1951) 

Rose, A A., ‘insecurity Feelings ut Adolescent GitlsJ Senous Child, 4 46-59 (1944) 

Saul, Leon Joseph, Emotional Maturity (Philadelphia Lippincott, Company, 1947) 

Smithies, Elsie May, Case Smdtet of Sonnal Adolescent Girls (New \ofk Apple 
ton-Century>CrofB, Inc, 1933) 

Stevenson, George S., “Mental Hygiene Problems of Youth Today-,’ Mental Hygiene, 

25 539-551 (1941) 

Thorpe, Louis P., ‘ Danger Signals of Needed Pupil Adjustments,' School and Society, 

46 799-801 (1937) 

Turney Alshn H , and Fcoro Z Coujns, “An Expenment in Improving the Per- 
sona’lity of High School Seniots,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 31 5S9-55J 
(1940). 



Chapter 10. VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


It IS the day before graduation Mr Hollis, the mathematics teacher, 
nalking to school oiertaI.es a student of three scats earlier, Joe, non a 
senior 

“\Von't be long now, ill ir, Joe- ’ he greets him 
“Nope’ One da^ more ” 

“What are ) on going to do then, Joe-” 

“Don’t knoM Get a )ob, I guess ” 

“What do \ ou have m mind-” 

“Well— nothing, really ” 

“But Nou’ve got to find something^” 

“Oh \ es, Ih e got to y ork I figure I’ll start looking Monday ” 

With that the\ separate, leaving Mr HoUis to ponder on the case of 
Joe— average boy of average ability, leaving the rouuruzed existence of 
high school, all on his own to tr)' to find his nghtful place m the work 
world, with little knowledge of what he is good for, of what jobs are 
possible for someone like him, or of how he should go about looking 
And he thinks of how man) others throughout the countr)' will be 
looking for work too, like Joe, ill prepared for the searching and the 
choosing the) must do 

Since onlv 17 6 per cent of all high school graduates continue their 
education and the majont) of dropouts and graduates go directl) to 
work upon leaving school— 57 per cent of the graduates and 65 per cent 
of those who drop out earlier— the matter of choosing a vocation and of 
findinti vvork is obviousl) one of immediate concern’ Figure 28 shows 
how man\ vnm make their vocational plans while m high school 
As It IS now, the first job is often not one chosen for its especial suit- 
abihtv but is rather one arrived at through the pla\ of mere chance fac- 
tors One bo)’s uncle can get him a job in the railroad )ards, another 
bo)’s familv has alwa)s worked at the steel nulls, and he, too, will tr) 
for a place there, a third bo\ thinks he 11 appl) for w ork in a shoe store- 
looks like a fairlv east wav to cam a living, he savs One girl has worked 
m a department store at Qinstmas, and she believes that she’ll ask for a 
permanent position there, another girl has had tv pmg and shonhand ir 
high school— she wants a stenographic job though she doesn’t know just 

'Dita from Warren W Coac, “The Onporwinitics of High School," School 
Rr-je--, 18 220-224 (1950i 
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hmt she'll go about getting it, a third girl has heard that one can ahiai s 
get something to do at the peniciUm plant 
Peters asked 700 central Missouri high school seniors to check the fac- 
tors Nvhich influenced them most m selecting the vocation they desired 


PERCENT EXPECTING TO TAKE 

AFUU. TIME JOa 

PERCSNT EXPECTlNS TO CO TO COU.EG£ 

Fathers Occupation 



Profess onals 

|6Bt 1 




[ 

21% 1 

~ 1 


Propr efors, Monojfrs, j 

241 1 

J 



L_ 

29% } 

L??? 1 


Clerical, Soles ond | 

24% 1 

l!0% I 


L_ 

30% 1 

L!!2 1 


f8rtn«f* f I ( 24t ] 

I I ( i 


SWllfd «efk«r» I 29iri I 3e% I 

end Iwerron t-. i ■ > 

r~ I I 

semi skilled | 36%^ | 3iX ) 

workers * " - ■ ■ ■ — - > * ■ 

I I I 

ZO D 8V* 

workers * ' 

{ 5^ j iOX ^ [ ] C'** 

Tic. 28 Funire plans of bigh*school sruJents and nccupaiion of fatlicrs. Socul Re- 
search Senjcc Michigan State College fFrom ioiitb md the II orlJ of II ork (Fast 
Lansjng Michigan Michigan State College 1W9), p 19 J 

to enter The results of the sur\cy, as shown in Table 32, indicate that 
the influence of relatn cs and acquaintances is a far more iniporranc factor 
in Vocational choice than is knowledge of one's capabilities 
In other words, with inan^ adolescents the beginning )ob is whatever 
happens to offer irseJf or else the result of choice on a ver) superncia 
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Table 32 Factors Which Costribute to Youth’s Vocatioval Choices* 


Faaor 

Most influential 

Second most 
influential 


Rating 

Per cent 

Rating 

Per cent 

Parents 

1 

20 5 

1 

13 6 

Fnwds 

2 

n 0 

6 


Professional acquaintances 

3 

10 5 

7 


Rclanv cs other than parent 

4 


3 


Teacher 

S 

9 S 

5 


Opportunity for study 

6 

8 4 

5 


Opportunity for quick emploj menr 





Result of vocational-guidance tests 


5 8 



Soaal rccogrution of thc vocation 

9 


10 


Opportunit) for advancement 


5 3 

2 


Result of hobbies 

11 

4 7 

8 

6 8 

Advertisements 

12 

1 6 

9 

5 2 


•Edwin F Peters, “Factors Whidi Contribute to Youth’s Vocational Choice 
JmiTTul of Applied Vsy<Mogy 25 428 4)0 (1941) Table made from his data 

basis For a stan m the work world, this may not matter too much Un- 
fortunately, though, the worker often continues in the line of his first 
emploj ment even though it is not very satisfying or suitable, for it is in 
this M ork that he now feels acquainted, and it is in it that he is able to offer 
to his next employer the advantage of expcnence And even if he does 
change to another kind of occupation, his choice may again rest on what 
IS available rather than on what is suitable 
The results of the Maryland study of 1936, as given in Tables 33 and 
34, arc probabl) still typical of the job preferences of youth 
About a fifth of the high school jouth will go on to college The) 
will choose their colleges for various rcasons—proximity to their home 
being the most common, low costs, social prestige, family ttadvtvon, 
reputation of the school, and an assessment of ns actual value in terms 
of learning opportunities being others Some of these young people will 
have chosen their professions upon entering college and will have well- 
planned courses ahead of them Man) of the others will not know what 
ihc) want to do and will enter college in the trust that time, experience, 
and the college will settle their problem for them 
Tlicsc prospective college students need help, of course, just as the 
other l>ovs and girls do Thev need to understand their own temperament 
and abiht) as the) pertain to work choices, the) need to recognize their 
personal vocational limitations and assets, and thc) need to know, too, 
what work opportunities arc available in the world Manv of them would 
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Table 3? The Jobs ^oimt WisT and the Jobs The\ Get* 


Male jouth 

Female jourhl 

T^ 0 (Xupations 

T^ occupations 

Tw occupations 


most frequentlj 

most frequently 

most frcquenrl) 


preferred 

followed 

preferred 

followed 

Engineer 

Farm laborer 

Nurse 


Mechanic 

Industrial laborer 

1 Teocher 


Farm owner 

Inside salesperson 

Stenographer \ 

Inst ie salesperson 

Aviator 

Unpaid family worker 

f{ousn.ife 

1 Textile operative 

Physiaan 

Textile operative 

Sfcretiry 

Stenograplser 

Lawyer 

aerk 

Beaunaan 

Teacher 

Elearician 

Thick driver 

Family domestic 

Waitress 

teacher 

WPA 

Artist 

Secretary 

Musiaan 

Helper 

Musician 

Clerk 

Machinist 

CCC 

Inside sales person 

Oerhmg operamc 


•Howard AI Bell \outU Ttll TImt Story CV^aihington American Council on 
Education I9J8), p 134 

t The italicw^ jobs in ihe/mi/r group show that six of the jobs they most preferred 
are found in rhe Lst of those they followed Bell sa>$ ‘ These comparisons suggest, 
among other chirks that there is cither Jess v-aultii^ ambition among the young w omen, 
or else there is a good deal more realism in iheir undentandmg of themsehes and the 
kind of world they are !i\ mg in ” 


Table 34 Pescevtace op %tmi VMio PREfEnREo the Occlpatwval ricu> rv 
Wiicn They Were Empiohed* 


Omipotionjl FirtJ tn Whuh }outh 
Here Fatatd to Se Employed 


PeTfenuge oj }vuth U ho 
Pre/erred Thu hield 


SetniskiKcd 
Unskilled 
Office-sales 
Domcsric personal 
Skilled 

Managcnal-farm owner 
Professional-technical 

•How-aid M Bel! 'Xmh Tell Ihetr Story (\^ashlngton 
Education 1938) p 134 


10 7 
13 6 
)S 5 
36 6 
40 8 
44 ; 

91 2 

\mcnc3n Council 


on 


like to ha\ e help in high school both m choosing a college and m choosing 
a profession 

The> are not, however, m such urgent need as arc the bop and girb 
■iiho roust go directly to siork or ,o a short-ttrm ssotl coune (as m 
business school or trade school), for they laic, in nan} ccscs, four more 
jears of schooling to gne them both time and the jiossibilit) of pro- 
fessionni help in choosing a rocstton 
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The Importance of the Rtght Choice 

It IS generalU recognized that one’s lifework is of the greatest im- 
portance to one’s happiness The jobs fortj< hours a week skim from 
the fi\e or six work days their most vigorous and products e hours and 
take from the person his most energetic efforts Such hours wasted in 
work that is drudgery, m \vork that is distasteful, boring, or without 
challenge, or in work that is harmful to the personality mean that a goodi) 
part of an. adult lifetime is given over to the production of unhappiness 
In contrast, the right job can be a means to fulfillment and enjojment 
for the person w ho has found w hat is the best for him vocaaonallj Such 
a person has a sense of doing something worth) of his abihty He enjoys 
the hour by-hour acm it\ of hts job He generally awakens to the thought 
of work with pleasure and seldom wishes his working hours away 
The adolescent may not realize all that a wrong choice may mean to 
him, but he certainly is seriously concerned with the whole problem of 
selecnng and finding a job In Bonar’s fairly recent study of sophomores, 
jumots and seniors of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 186 of the 364 seniors said 
that getting a job or preparing for a vocation was their most important 
problem These problems “tlso were picked as the most important* by 198 
of the 422 juniors and 185 of the 443 sophomores 


WHAT IS THE ADOLESCENT LIKE IN RESPECT TO 
HIS VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT? 

What Is the Nature of His Choices? 

There is some statistical evidence to indicate that the adolescent is dow n 
to earth in his vocational choices His choice ma) not be a wise one, it 
ma) be made without sufficient thought or sufficient data, but at least 
It IS not ndiculousl) lofty nor is it highl) impractical as far as work op- 
ponwnmes m general arc concerned 

BoNnton and \^’ool«inc’ questioned 2,361 girls m the eighth to ttvelfth 
grades about their occupational ptefctcnces and expectations and then 
compared the choices of girls of lou , higher, higher, and highest economic 
status Table 35 goes the perttntages for the first seten occupations' 
chosen 1 represents the louest economic status, IV represents the higliest 

TI,Eh«l..»l Pu,,U l«, Tl,e,r Anxicnes" SM Kec.eie, 

neieiOTie Sum, of Ihcli Vliixil Girl, and The.r \ ocaunMl UoKel anj Ijmt„a 
turn* lorimil cf Applied I lyel ology 24 }9>^]5 < 1942 ) 

•Thevr occup«n,m co^er 7} per ceni of the fint choices 
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As the authors say, it is interesting to compare the preferences and 
expectaoons Many of the girls of the higher economic status do not \\ ant 
to be stenographers, but tliey expect that they uiIJ haxc to be Alany of 
the girls of the Jouer economic status xtould hbe to be nurses but do^not 
thinJv that their hopes wiJl eicnruare The teaching situation is somewhat 
similar to that for stenography GirJs of higher status do not want to 
teach in as great numbers as they expect to 
It IS a little sad to contemplate the differences faet%t cen preferences and 
expectations On the surface at least, these girls do not seem to be aiming 


Table 35 'IheRelationsiiip BErrwTEN the Economic Status of High School Girls 

AKD TueIR \^\TK1\AL 'WfetICS ASO EXPECTATIONS* 


Percentages 


Expectations 


H 

1 

( .V 

n 

£t 

P 

£ 

r 

£ 

r 

E 

Stenography 

26 

21 

27 

32 

21 , 

28 

14 : 

2S 

Jsursuig 

2! 

17 

21 

16 

13 

JO 

7 

7 

Tcaclung 

15 

16 

12 

14 

10 

12 

9 

16 

Marnage 

5 

4 

9 

I 6 

11 

7 

13 

6 

Beauty parlor work 

7 

10 

8 

9 

5 

4 

2 

3 

Clerical work 

5 


3 

6 

4 

5 

6 

5 

Music 

2 


5 


4 

2 

6 

4 


•Paul L Boj-ncon anJ Ruth Dowell Woolwine. 'The Relationship between the 
Economic Status of High School Girls and Their Vocational Wishes and Eapecta 
tions,” fciirrut of Applud f/jcAa/ogj, 26 399-115 (IW2) 
t r refers to Preferences L refers to Ltpcciatiwis 


too high, jet a considerable number do not expect to see thcir modest 
ambitions fulfilled Figure 29 giics us sonicubai similar mfomntion for 
bo^s 

Dncr and Kreirlow* studied 2,622 seventh- to iwclfth-gndc students 
in four Minnesota counties The first five xocatioml choices for lioth the 
farm girls and the rural nonfarm girls were, m the order named, to be a 
sccrctarv', a nurse, a teacher, a beautx’ operator, and a housewife, with 
the first three receiving 55 per cent of the choices llic first choice of 
the farm bo\s was to be a fanner (aliout 40 per cent) Tlie first choice 
of the rural nonfarm bojs was to be an engineer (10 per cent), witti 

•UUIiam H Dner and nurton W KirirhiM. PJam of Mtnn»na 

Rural Vouth, Journj! of Ciue.ttionjl Sochhgjt 2J 1 -38 <1W9) 
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farmer (8 per cent), roechamc (« per cent), and atiator (5 per cent) 

“Mosinked 550 students m the P.mburg (Cahforn.a) Semor H.gh 
School to select three occupations of .merest to them as possible future 


40 ^ 5 . 



f ••'Wloev Mviiatxt CUmuI, UUt m»4 


Fjc. 29 Twelfth-grade boj-s occapdtional aspimions and expectations compared with 
gan State College [From Youth and the World of Work (East Lansing Michigan 


careers Then he compared the average IQ of the students choosing each 
occupation with the Arm) General Classification Test ranking He con- 
cluded that the students in genera! chose m relation to their ability. 

* M E. Moser, “Vocational Preference as Related to Mental Ability,” Occupations, 
27 4MM151 (IM9) 
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Carp studied the total male population of a union high school in south- 
ern Ca/ifornia (16S boys), asking them to ghe their desired occupation, 
their probable occupation, their fathers occupation, and their grand- 
fathers’ occupation She found that the mode for the students’ choices 


















BlAlfl 







16 % 



the occupational distribution of the male labor force. Social Research Service, Afichi- 
Michigan State College, 1949), pp ♦-f J 


was neither higher nor lower than that for the fathers and grandfathers 
and concluded from this that high school boys arc realistic about occupa- 
tions. 

'Fnnes Mckhint Cup, “H.Bh School BoJ-s Are Rretoc .hoot Occopewm." 
Occupations, 28 97-99 fl949). 
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In contrast to c\idcnce uhich uould seem to show that adolescents do 
choose their \ocanons with considerable realism, we have other data 
which point to a tendenc) m manj jouth to be o\croptimistic in regard 
to their socational possibilities 

Fleege’* studied 535 students and found that a large percentage chose 
occupanons be)ond their mental capacities, 50 per cent, for example, 
choosing professional or managerial occupations 

iM\ers writes of a sur^cv made b\ Helen D Staples of 444 students 
of the graduating class of 1940 of Eastern High School, Washington, D C 
His conclusions maj be summarized • 
iMaling a definite \ocanonal choice 64 per cent of the girls and 52 per cent 
of the boj-s 

Choosing aboi e their le\ el of intelligence 46 4 per cent of the bo)'s and 28 
per cent of the girls. 

Choosing unrealisncaUj as far as commtmit} needs are concerned 54 per 
cent of the calls for bo) s coming to the District Emplos ment Center w ere for 
clerical workers, but onl> 10 3 per cent of the bovs chose this occupation, 
63 3 per cent of the calls for girls were for clerical workers, and 71 3 per cent 
chose this w ork, 25 7 per cent of the calls for girls w ere for stenographers, and 
58 per cent chose this w orL Few chose retail selling, but nun\ will be forced 
to enter this occupaaoiL 

All of this scemmgU contradictory evidence concerning the adoles- 
cent’s choices mas accuallj harmonize better than it would appear on 
the surface All together it may mean that adolescents taken as a group 
choose their socaaons from among those which are common and not 
demanding of unusual talent or intelligence, but that indnidual adoles- 
cents often choose \ocaaons out of bne with theu: specific abib^ or the 
community’s opportunioes 


Readiness for Vocational Choice 


' The adolescent is often ill prepared to make a vocational choice There 
IS much evidence of the truth of this statement m investigations that has e 
been earned on 

Roeber’® studied 2,000 ninth , tenth , eleventh-, and twelfth-grade bovs 
and girls in 22 high schools of Illinois and Wisconsin Students from small 


^ Occupauonal Choice among Jonior Senior High 

bchool Scodents, JoumM of EducanojuJ Psychology, i" 77-86 (1046) 

•wniom \l)en, "High School Gndoitcs Choise \ ocanons Lnralmicalh," 
Oecupmons, 25 JJ2 353 (1W> ^ 

-Ed.acd O Roc^ -High School Smdenn Seed VoeetKruI InfomBnoo." 
OecupmoTU, 23 9^-101 (1944) 
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schools and large ones, from agncultural, residentaJ, and jndusma! com- 
munmes, and from all economic le\els -ncre represenred The obiecuie 
was to get answers to two questions 
1 How accurate is the 1 now ledge of high school students conceminff 
the w orld of worP ° 

He found that most of the student were well informed as to the neces- 
sary abilities, necessary types of leadership, hours per week, salanes for 
beginners, salaries for experienced workers, and trends in employment 
The\ did not know how much demand there was for women workers 
and for young w orkers m common occupations, and they did not know 
what educational training was nccessar) or how school subjects related 
to occupations 

2 How much knowledge is piossessed concerning occupabons in which 
they profess an interest^ 

He found that students were victims of little information rather than 
of misinformation Most know ledge was show n about the salaries for be- 
ginners, abilities needed, advantages and disadvantages for their chosen 
occupabons Even here, however, infomiaaon was madequafc, as is 
parcailj shown the following 

Adtantaget of Occupations 
Lots of people d>ing (Undertaker) 

You make lots of money (Farmer) 

You are sure people wuU alwaj'S be sick- (Doctor) 

No w orr) about rent, light, or gas (Aviator) 

■\ou don t have a big shot telling )Ou vvhat to do (Farmer) 

The satisfacuon of one’s soul (Artist) 

Good hoars. (Fanner) 

Vacation cverj year (Teacher) 

Disaduntagcs of Occupations 
Too long a ^'acanon (Teacher) 

I wear rose colored glasses (Stenographer) 

Too much of a chance to become an old maid (Teacher) 

None — ^work wiU never hurt anj one (Farmer) 

Hard work (Fanner) 

Uncertain and low income (Farmer) 

He concluded that adolescents hare onir a few notions of what lies 
ahead, thej' arc eager for facts, and Inon not where to turn for such m- 

formation . , . „ i o -e »hir 

Spaulding, “ in wnring about the \outh of New \ork State, sap IM 
“Kmneu T Spjnldms High Schml end Left (N'ei. \orl McGnv. HJI K”'- 
Compan), InCn 19J8), p 55 
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he found a large number of boys and girls on the point of leaving school 
either to have no vocational plans or to have plans quite out of line "With 
their own demonstrated abilities and with opportunities for employment. 
Many of the leaving pupils had uncertainty about their immediate )obs, 
while 17 to 40 per cent of the vanous groups of pupils questioned had 
no long-range vocational objectives 

Table 36 PBOPORTl0^s or 'ioum rv Specihed Grade Levels Who Had Received 

VOCATIOSAL GlIOANCE* 

Grade eompleted Received locatumal guidance 

Seventh grade lout of 10 

Isinth grade 2 out of 10 

Tv clfih-grade graduate 3 out of 10 

4 or more years beyond high school 4 out of 10 

• Howard M Bell Youth TelllTtetr Story {Washington American Counal on Educa 
non, 1938), p 74 

Few adolescents receive vocaaonal guidance— that is, have an oppor- 
tunity to learn about their own vocational fitness and to learn about jobs 
In the American Youth Commission’s study of the y oung people m Mary- 
land between the ages of 16 and 24, m which 13,528 individuals were 
studied by personal intenicvv, we learn that only 22 7 per cent of all 

ONE os f/OSeCO'ffEREMCES nO CONFERENCE 

12th 
grsee 


10 fh 
grode 


□ Boys □ GVU 

Fig. 30 Showing help m the form of conference about life work given student> 
Socul Rccitch Scnicc M.ch gin Sine College (From Youlb and the M'orld of 
II ark (Else Ummg Michigin Michigin Stiee College, IW), p 22 1 

jouth rcccncd \ocation3l guidance More spccificalK, we have the facts 
m Table 36 

When the Widimgton students" at ere aslcd if the school had given 
them the tnfotmation necessary to help them choose the proper vocation 
onlv SI per cent said that the} had received ' all desired information or 

•* HT- rroblam (Pallmm U ash State 

College of Wi^hmgton, 1949) pp 23 28 
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“a great deal of information” When they wtit asUd what the school 
could do to make them better prepared for their life beyond lugh school, 
45 8 per cent ans\\ered ‘ Give more vocational courses ” Figure 30 shows 
how much help m the form of conferences about their lifework was 
given 6,789 Michigan students interviewed 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION FOR YOUTH 

Any statement about the employment situation m the country should 
be siured to the particular year and even the particular month in which 
the statement is made and vviU be the better if it is suited to the month 
and t(ie year m w hich the statement is read Despite this, there is some 
value m quoting from the Marj land study even though it does go back 
to 1956, since that stud^ was so comprehensive and so carefully earned 
out. We read 

‘In spite of the fact chat most of the 15,526 young people considered 
in this study w ere inrervieu ed at a penod when the influence of industnal 
recover^’ and the impetus of agnculcural activity were being generally 
felt, of every ten youth in the labor marker approTimarely four 
(38 8 per cent) were not employed on full time ;obs, and three of these 
four had no cmplo)'ment whatever When only the youth 16 to 20 jears 
of age are considered, w e find that of ev ery ten ) outh m the labor market 
approximately five were employed on fuU time jobs, one had some kind 
of part time w ork, and the remaining four had neither the constructive 
activities of the schools nor the absorpaon of jobs to fill their empty 
days 

Even when bovs and girls do find work, their adjustment to it mav not 
be eas) 

According to Mo) er,'* the business novitiate finds it necessary to make 
adjustments in regard to at least four ^ pes of problems 

1 Homan relauons As may not have been necessary before, he must be 
able to get along with all sorts of people 

2 Ph) sical environment and working condiuons Adjustment musr be made 
to 

a Lost freedom — ^regular hours. 
h Lonir hours of confinement 

c Learning to vv ork all day, sometimes standing for the whole penod. 
d Liv mg m a new place among strange people, m the case of some. 

•‘Hamrd Jt Bdl Ymuh Tell Tbelr Su>ry CnMimstm Amman Comd on 
Education, 1938), p 105 

“D H Moyer, “Business Novioate," Ofraparuw, 18 169-173 (1939) 
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3 Business phiIosopH>, ideolog), and amtudes He must often adjust to 
a Demand for blind submission to authoncj 

b Kew scale of \2Iucs— tempo of work increases, advancement slows up 
c Evaluation of people in terms of service to company rather than m 
terms of individual progress 

4 Work performance 

a He must give 100 per cent accuracy m place of the 60 per cent or so 
accepted in school 

b He must learn to thmk and to stand on his own feet m place of reading, 
itvcmonzmg, and repeating back 


WHAT IS THE IDEAL FOR VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT? 

Considering how man) t) pes of work there are in the world and how 
man) divisions there arc wichm each t) pe-considcring the fact that there 
IS work to suit all tastes and work to suit all degrees of intelligence and 
skill. It IS a great tragedy and seemingly a needless one that so many adults 
arc doing work for which thc) arc ill fitted So prevalent is such mal- 
adjustment, particularly m thc less highly paid jobs, that we can probably 
all thmk of examples of it among thc people we know We also have 
evidence of job dissatisfaction from other sources 
Thus Super studied 273 men from twent) to sixty-cjght years of age 
m respect to avocations Some of hts questions, however, pertained to 
job satisfaction, and the results from this part of thc study, given m Table 
37, indicate mucli vocational maladjustment 


Table 77 Occlpatjosal Level A\n Job SvnsFAcrros* 


ProfesvionaJ 

Managcnat 

Oromercul 

Skilled 

ScmtiVilled 

Txal 


Samfied 1 

Dissatisfied 1 

Total 

H||H| 

85 56% 

1 1 

13 

14 44% 

90 


74 22 

10 

1 25 78 1 

38 


41 86 

$0 1 

1 58 14 i 

86 


55 88 

15 

44 12 

34 


47 62 

n 

1 52 38 

21 


65 53% 

99 


2Wf 


• pf^ld Ik Super • Occupanonal l,c»cl and Job Sattifjcnoo,’ /attrTu^ of Applud 
Prytfofozy, 2i SSO (19^9) ' J 

t * Unikillcd not included 


Sflmctimw the tocationil (Impporntmcnt is scrj- serious Thus Gordon 
r lud Ins own insurance agencs and was tnshmg an excellent hung for 
his famiK when he lud 3 nersous breakdown and had to giic up Ins 
tnniness cntitelj for two seats One das when he had sufficicmls rc- 
ernered to he about again, he met a friend of his, a liighlj outgoing. 
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socially easj person When this friend said, “Tell me. Gordon, lust vhat 
aid happen to you^” Gordon answered 

The uholc trouble A\as that I didn’t have )Our kind of personalitv 
\ ou don t know how I’v e envied y ou alt these years ’ 

“What do you mean^” the friend asked 

Its easily explained I ve been in work all of my life that’s gone against 
the gram There are times when I’ve hated ic, and I guess I never did much 
more than tolerate it at best 

‘ You know that I started working with my uncle I was a quiet sort 
of person I had always found it difficult to be aggressive towards people 
Bur I had this good chance with Uncle Dan-and I was ambitious and 
determined to succeed So I sec about being the kind of person I wasn’t 
meant to be— and on the surface at least I made myself over 
“I made a lot of mone\ selling insurance— but it was always an effort 
to be the kind of person the work demanded rinaliy*— he shrugged— 
“well I guess it was just too much for me ” 

Not all vocational maladjustment is as serious in ns consequences as 
this, to be sure, but there is nonetheless needless unhappiness in the lives 
of many people because they are m jobs that they dislike 
Ideally the adult would be doing work that he could fully enjoy It 
would be suited to his personalty, as that of Gordon, m the illustration 
above, was not It would also be so suited to his intellectual ability that 
It would allow him to utilize his inrellectual best but not demand more 
than he was capable of, it vvouldn t become monotonous for him, and 
It wouldn’t allow him to stagnate It would ualize ocher abilmes, also, 
so that he realiv could feel that he was expressing himself m his work It 
would give him returns m the way of achievement and self respect, and 
It w ould allow him and chose dependent upon him to live in cornfort and 
have security for the future TTus is our goal for the adolescent’s vo- 
cational adjustment as an adulr 

^Vhat should be going on m the adolescent’s development right now, 
ideally^ 

] He should be learning to aj^reciate the values inherent in work He 
should turn to work as vi ell as to recreation in seeking pleasure and fulfillment. 

2 He should be dev eloping the qualities that nuke for good w orkmanship 
pnde in careful work a sense of personal rcsponsibillj for what he does ^v^ll 
ingness to put forth effort, and the ability to ncocnize bis own degrees of 
accomplishment, whether poor, mediocre or good 

J He should be developing the quahacs that make for a good worker— the 
abiliy to get along with others in work reboonships the desire to give honest 
measure, punctuality, and dependability 
4 He should come to understand his own qualifications for work—his m 
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tcUigence le\ei, his special abihaes, his personality characteristics, and his in- 
terests. 

5 He should learn what %ocaaonal possibilities are open to him. 

6 He should learn what the chances are for entering such socations 

7 He should learn what the opportunmes for success in these vocations are, 
what revrards will come to him, and so oti 

8 He should understand the process of preparing for these vocations and 
entering them. 

HELPING THE ADOLESCENT BECOME A GOOD WORKMAN 
Since the school is the place of worl. for the adolescent and since 
teachers are umversally and constantly concerned with “getting the 
students to work,” one might almost assume that making the boy or girl 
into a good workman would be one accomplishment that the school could 
be rather sure of Actually, however, as any college teacher who deals 
with beginning freshmen and as any businessman who hires graduating 
high school seniors w ill be only too willing to v enfy, the average high 
school student is not a good workman He lacks diligence and sclf-disci 
pline, his standards of work are not high, and he regards work without 
enthusiasm He does do a considerable amount of w ork in high school, 
of course, but too often he works m ways which develop mcompetency 
rather than the qualities that are desirable 
Look •'t a boy of fifteen who is making a bookcase for his mother for 
her birthdaj and w ho is w orkmg w ith care because he has a deep personal 
interest in having the undertaking turn out as w ell as possible He knows 
the reason for each of the steps he is taking, he knows their continuity, 
and he comprehends the whole pattern of his undertaking No one out- 
side of himself needs to prod him into action or to keep him going He is 
self-governing and self disciplining because he has a goal of his owm 
choosing, because he has a personal desire to succeed, and because he 
knows the importance each step has to the finished product 

In this job he is experiencing what it means to be self-motivating, pains- 
taking, and persevenng in his work If these qualities are frcquentl} 
charaacnsac of what he docs, thej are likely to become a part of him 
In the mam, it is probablj true that onlj when the high school student 
IS doing work with appreciation of its purpose, with acceptance of that 
purpose as his own, with a real desire to do it well, and with understand- 
ing of the progression of the steps of his work-only then can we say 
that he IS learning to be a good workman When he does work at someone 
elsc’s behest, with little understanding of its purpose and also with as 
little expenditure of effort as he thinks he can get bv with, he is develop- 
ing or perpetuanng shoddj standards and slipshod methods 
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ACQUAINTING YOUTH WITH VOCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES 

E\er}one should have a comprehension of uhat vanety of work there 
js m the vv orld and of v\ hat some of this w ork entails in the way of ability, 
effort, and rewards He should have this whether or not he has imme 
diate need of such information and undetstandmg in order to make a vo 
canonal choice Man's worLis too important a part of life, too important 
a part of our country ’s economy, and too important a part of happmcss 
to be Ignored in our general effort to understand and adjust to the world 
we live m It would therefore seem sensible for all high school students 
at some time in their high school life to have a course which w ould ac- 
quaint them with the kmds of work done ui this country as well as with 
the importance of that work in the Iiics of indinduak and m the welfare 
of society 

Such a survey should be a general one but might also involve a more 
detailed study of a few occupations Some classification should be used 
to give a manageable comprehension of the whole field of work The 
following IS offered merelj as an example of w hat might be done 

I Work with people 
A Indoors 

1 Service 

2 Selling 

3 Afanagenal 

D Outdoors manigenal 
C Traveling 

1 Selling 

2 Service 

H Work with machines 
A Indoors 

1 Building machines. 

2 Repainng machines 

3 Operating machines 
B Outioors upeisfOTi^ 

C Traveling convejance 

III Work with other ob/ects of the man made environment 
A Office jobs 

B Housework 
C Construcuon 
D Facrorj work 

IV Work with the land 

A Farming and gardening 
S Forestry 

C Hunting and trapping 
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V Work on water 
A Fishing 

B Cons cj ance 

VI Work depending mainly on phjsica! strength and endurance 
A Outside 

B Inside 

VII Work m\ol\ mg a special talent 
A Writing 

B iMusic 
C Dramatics 

D Painting and sculptunng 
E Modeling 

Some grouping of occupations of the abo\c nature would probabl) 
be more interesting to adolescents than the one which follows 

Professional and managerial occupations 
Professional occupanons 
Scmiprofessional occupations. 

Managerial and official occupations 
Clencal and sales occupations 
Clerical and kindred occupations 
Sales and kindred occupaaons. 

Service occupations 
Domcsoc service occupations 
Personal-servnce occupations 
Protcctive-servicc occupations 
Building service occupations 
Building-scrvnce workers and porters 
Agriculture, fishery, forestry, and kindred occupations 
Agnculturak horticultural, and kindred occupations 
Fishery occupation 

Forestry (except loggmg) and huntmg and rrappmg occupaaons 
Skilled occupaaons 
Semiskilled occupaaons 
Unskilled occupaaons 

It seems to the authors that the ideal situanon w ould be to prov ide ever)' 
adolescent with a thoroughgoing survc\ of the work world such as we 
have suggested involving the use of books and movies, speakers from in- 
dustry and professions brought to the classroom, mdmdual mterviewnng, 
excursions to places of busmess, and work experiences 
Manv schools are as yet approaching this problem in more limited 

“DicnoTurj of OecvpJuoTuJ TnUs (Washington Government Printinc Oifice 
1939), Part II p n. 
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:\-s-though in ^vavs helpful to the student In one large for m 
nee. a senes of senior job conferences were held on a cit>‘\\ide basis 
St, the suidcnts were polled as to their first and second job choices 
:ond, plans were made with \anous business- and professional men to 
d conferences with the students Tliird, an orientation meerin<^ was 
d w ith the students, conferences were scheduled and the studenc met 
groups according to their interests Altogether 70 conferences were 
;anizcd conducted b\ 52 different conference leaders from the cit) 
ctings were frcquentl\ held in the places of work and often were 
ned on through infonnal discuston 

n another schooP^ a course in occupations has been worked out which 
ludcs choosing a \ ocaiion snidj mg that occupation, spending a day 
o actuilh doing the w ork, \ isiting an employ ment office, and so on 
7 sx})} sxjoiher schooV* a course, T>ncrsified Occupsnons is gt\cn foi 
lents who are nor acidcniicallv minded and who arc read^ for job 
rung The class meets four da)s a week, the fifth daj s penod being 
I for personal intcn icws w ith mdw idual students b) the teacher Each 
il also spends part of his school dav on n job which he finds for him 
or w hich is found for him b) the teacher 

he class sessions center around four big units (i) Know \ ourself 
Know ^our job (5) How to pM\-.cnjo> thisda\' <4) How to grow 
As these titles indicate, the teacher cndca\ors to help the student in 
jcncra! detelopment as well ^s in his cocanonal adjustment Alatenals 
this course arc found wherever available— reference books are used 
re vanous pcrsonalit) and interest tests, magazine articles, speakers 
tile like 


WORK EXPERIENCES FOR YOUTH 

:nl work cxpcncnccs are good for students m rnan^ wavs and for 
i reasons Thc\ give adolescents an opportunitv to hare the adult 
s they crav c, demand endcav or that has real meanin" and seriousness 
promote a chance to get acquainted wnth actual w ork situiuons thus 
ig boy s and girls a means of Icamins; their ow n abihnes, tastK and 
csts through trying them our Thev offer the jouth a gradual in 
ion into the work world The) gne him acrual eitpencnce which 

[argarct E. Andren-s. Fire Strps lo Minncapole Senior Job Conferences" 
vg Heuse 23 3J4-338 (JWS) 

. A Heuss ei al , Hiffh School Seniors Study Occupations ” Oceupsttora 26 290- 
> 948 ) 

jthanne Dresden {describing a coarse ao^t by Mr Daugherty ) Oirrenr 

lals in a Work experience Prograin’' Seboot KeCTrtP, 57 165 167 (1W9) 
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le to his advantage m applying for a full time )ob when that time 

ere ate various \va>s m which such expenence can be given Here, 

• OM n M ords, is what one ingenious teacher did 

[he Vocational Guidance Period should be a most pleasant one,’ 
ocational guidance authonnes 

ur guidance penod, forty minutes each week for each eighth grade, 
Peasant, but it didn’t go be) ond that point Information w as passiv e!) 
ved Something was wrong Assuming that lack of interest lay m 
act that the need was not immediate, I suggested we look for jobs 

I began a surv ey of our neighborhood, lasting tw o w eeks 

k. few in each class had after-school jobs— they suggested possibilities 
ral girls found jobs sta)ing with youngsters a few hours dunng the 
mg (Two had to leave these jobs because the parents disregarded 
ame agreed upon and remained away until long after midnight.) The 
hborhood bakery could use a girl on Saturda)s The comer barber- 
> needed a boy to clean up between five and six each night. One 
hbor w anted a dependable girl w horn she could trust to go into her 
se at noon and after school to care for a pet dog, because she w orked 
n eight until five 

Several bo)S removed ashes for neighbors on ash collection day, and 
ed the job of carrying oil to those living on the second floor A few, 
a couldn’t find jobs, assumed added duties at home for which their 
ents rew arded them financial!) 

At the end of the two-week survey penod, each pupil reported on 
new job We checked our ‘Personally List* and ‘How to Find a Job’ 
m reference to their aid m finding jobs We formed a club, restnet- 
; membership to job holders Dues were decided upon Some of the 
ne) IS used for new matenals in vocational guidance, the remainder 

II be spent on a club trip to New York m June 

‘After our club had been operating for two months^ I asked each mem- 
r to state franklv whether or not his particular job had helped him 
lesc arc some of the replies 
*“1 \ e learned how to understand people better ’ 

“ ‘The blind woman I take to the bus is the most uncomplaining person 
fiav e cv er met.* 

‘ ‘I’ve learned to work quickl) but well* 

“ ‘I must be neat and clean to hold m\ job * 

“‘I must be more careful of m\ English’ 

“ ‘I \ c learned that sometimes it takes money to make monc)' * 

“ I VC acquired a sense of responsibility * 

** Helen M CirroU, “Eighth Graders Fod Jobs," Oceupnvms, 24 505 (1945) 
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" ‘I know the \ alue of being prepared * 

“ ‘My job 3t the grocery store hss helped me to understand how to sell 
things niakcchingc, and wrap articles neatly ' 

“ ‘My job in the Centnl Plumbing Supply helped me in Mathematics ’ 
'I ve learned to clean a house well ’ 

“ ‘IVc learned not to shout at little children ’ 

“ ‘Ih e learned to get to w ork on time ’ ” 

A technical high school has the following program 
“All the members of last year’s graduating classes at the Technical High 
School {St Louis] participated in the school work program which has 
been in effect for the past two jears Under this plan the student in his 
last term in school attends school one half daj and works in the field of 
his major specialization for the other half day The student receives credit 
for this work etpenence, the work on the job js considered practical 
laboratory experience in which he applies the techniques and skills learned 
The counselor coordinator iisits the place of emplojment, checking on 
the actual work expencnce, the work habits, attitudes and personal ad 
jusrments of rhe student The students pirticipatmg m this program meet 
the counselor for one school period each day an a conference to discuss 
common problems Although wide latitude is permitted m the questions 
discussed, they arc wo^cn into the over all pattern to give the student s 
well balanced view of himself, and the relationship between training and 
job activiaes, as well as proper work attitudes and habits The major 
areas include analysis of the mdixiduals abilities training and job le 
quircments, discussion of personality, leadership and health and how 
each affects job efficiency, the importance of good telephone technique 
— including demonstration voice testing, job attitudes and ethics, job 
finding techniques including practice interviews, employer employee re 
lationships, budget and income and grooming This program has proved 
advantageous to the student, the employer, and the school It assists the 
student in bridging the gap betw een the school and the job, the employer 
has the student broken into the job routines and has some idea of potential 
skills by the time the beginner is ready to begin full time work on rhe 
job, and a closer relationship and better understanding are developed be 
tween the school and industty This program is being continued during 
the current year ” 

Sometimes boys and girh can be given ivork experiences by setting up 
situations within the school which approximate out of school job situa- 
tions Some schools for example, have a school bank, chartered by the 
state and organized and run by the students 
» Marguerite Stuehrk “How One School Helps Tv een Age Youth" Oceupatims, 

24 87-88 (194J) 
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Ivins and Wc)“ tell of one high school which had a planned program 
of informal work experiences for all students One such project was the 
selling of magazines to raise monc\ for thcmscKcs and the school 
and during the sales campaign commercial and mathematics classes studied 
salesmanship social studies classes discussed host to meet and get along 
stith the public, the magazines to be sold «cre discussed and esaluated in 
the English classes, and so on Another such project ttas the improvement 
of the school's phvsical plant through cooperative pupil effort. Thus the 
students had wholesome work citpcnenccs and all of the teachers did vihat 
the) could to make these expcnenccs educational 

Manv students, especially jumots and seniors, will find part-time work 
of their own if they can, as Table 3B suggests 

Table 38 Results or a Work Census for a Oty’s 12,548 Senior Him School 

Sn-TJENTS* 



1 iNumbcf 

Per cent 

Cmploj cd 

5,468 

4J 6% 

Want lobs ! 

4 837 

38 5 

Not interested in jobs 

2,243 

17 9 

Total 

12,548 

100 0% 


• Ma> Carmod) and O 1 Sdumelzle, * The Value of a High School Vferk Censm.” 
0ecup2ttans 22 348-351 (1944) 


Concerning another group of seniors, e read ** 

“ in the college preparatory high school of a large industrial aty 
in Ohio dunng Apri, 1948, sesent) Senior bojs were interviewed re- 
garding their jobs Fort) were employed at that time, seventeen had held 
jobs but, for vanous reasons, were not vvorlong at the moment, twelve 
had worked onl) during school vacations, and only one had had no work 
experience besides his paper route In the same school, of fift) Senior 
girls reporting, twent>-one were emplo)ed, nine formerl) had held jobs, 
eleven had worked onl) dunng vacations, and nine had never worked 
outside their homes ” 

Self found work opportunities may not be so educational as one might 
wish and m some cases may be actual!) harmful Nevertheless man) 
schools accept them as either necessary or educational or both and make 
special provision for their working students 


? J''™ Herticit Wey. “Cipialaiiig on Edneanona] ValoB of In- 

to^l orV Eipcncnca,*’ School ReHro, 57 485^89 ( 1949) 

P« H^h-Khool Teacher’s Service to the Employed 

Pupn,” School Rmev 57 83-88 (1949) ^ ^ 
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Gilbert** writes that information was requested from the 100 largest 
les m Alissoun concerning the school adjustments the) were making 
allow for paid work experiences for pupils Stxt) six replies were re 
,vcd According to them the following atrangements were being made 
proridc for some better combination of school and work experience 
r high school ) outh 

Earlier opening hour of school 
Establishment of Saturda) classes 

&Glmg^Treqmrc'l ralV'^K both morning and afternoon to aceommo- 

te stwdenK who work the first or second half 

Setting up classes outside the regular 

Relaxation of graduation requnements in 

Allowing credit toward graduation tor paid work expenenee 

Riedmger-- suggests that Ac 

ore profitable to the student (a She finds that 

: well) If he "Xi, .'penences the students are having will 

roup discussions of the w otK p . 5 ,„dj„ts activities 

at c'nlj give the and to clarify 

ut will also gi\c h.rthev^arc learning at work She believes 

leir o.vn thinking about w experiences are also helpful 

lat written compositions in rega 

ar die same reasons , cxneriencc should have 

To be the most helpful to a 

he following characteristics accor i g ohvsical 

. will nrtsent no undue social or ph)Sical 

“I An aeceprable work stanon will present 

lazards to the worker .1. ihp school and management to be pnmanij 

2 It will be considered by both snb- 

uainmg simaoon-^ eoo^m management 

enbed to by the school the t™"" ^ „vailing entrance wage for Ae 

3 It will pay the 

vjnd and qualiC) of service einplo>ment 

■ecommended by the school ^ ,snth the basic school mm 

4 The nature of job activio occupational field S 

ng program or ttaimng ra P epenenee m ■'""''“'"S 1 

rrainees for mstanee may P'fj ^„Sdepitment, or the adjustment de 
nich as the filmg department. pe™ p„pj,p w£,4 Bn/tem 

»A W GJbeit (IW) 

of Secondly Scbcoirrmcw „ . NE.4 foe™! J8 H®-”’ 

-^'tr'^aRer joboenlered Busmess Edneanon, NEid 
( 1949 ) 
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partmcnc Similarl), stenographers maj be assigned to these or other depart 
inents as a means of gaming a broad undcrsanding of the total business estab- 
lishment. t f r 

‘ 5 The %%ork experience program wiU be no longer than is rcqmrca tor 
the tramee to gam the desired degree of occupational orientation and the per- 
fection of special skills it has to offer The usual 15 hours a ucck for 36 weeks 
maj well be, in some cases, twice as much time as is necessary in order to pre- 
side adequate orientation to fulltime working conditions 

‘ 6 The parttune w ork agreement should be in w riting and should be sub- 
scribed to by the school, the trainee, ihc cmploj cr, and the parent. 

‘ 7 A good work experience program will protidc for periodic (30- co 60- 
day mtervals) emplo>er etaluation reports that rctcal occupational and per- 
sonal deficiencies as well as the progress achicted by the trainee 


Table 39 The EfTEcr or Work Experience on High School Extracurbiculae 
AemmEs* 


Schools 

Mean number of 
activities 

1 Workers 

Komi orkers 

Bloom Township High School 

1 26 ' 

I 16 

Hobart High SAool 

I 95 I 

2 44 

Wauktgan Township High School 

1 40 

1 99 

Ail sdiools 

1 56 

1 86 


• Richard M Bateman. ‘ The EflFcct of \%rk Expcnencc on High school Extra 
comculum Activities Cduaiumal AdmxmstTalum and Supervuum, 36 265-274 
(1950) 


“8 TVhile eventual fallame employment may well be a resultant of the 
cooperative parttime agreement, there will be no obbgation on the part of 
either principal to project the work arrangement beyond the internship period 
“9 There will be an inschool related training program of studies designed 
to complement the work experience phase in business 

The cooperative parttime program will be under the administration 
of a competent teacher-coordinator w ho has sufficient nonteaching time 
scheduled for making and maintaining contacts with emplojers, prospci^ve 
employers, and fuUume and partDme employees” 


A work experience may have several disadvantages 
Bateman** paired working students with nonworkers as to school, 
grade, sex, intelligence, father’s occupation Then he worked out a 

“Richard Bateman “The Effect of Work Experience on High School Students’ 
Scnolasuc Achievement, Oceupatsom, 28 353 3 J 6 ( 1950 ) 
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scholarship rank for each, calling A 4, B 3, C 2, D 1, and E 0 The aiet- 
age for the n others was 2 16 for the nonw others 2 34 It would seem, 
he concludes, that w orhing does lower the scholarship 
He also compared these students as to the number of extracurricular 
acni tries in which they participated His data are gnen in Table 39 
Bell w rites 

“It woufd be much too natvc, however, to assume jhat a plan which 
imohes part-time schooling and part-time work is an unmixed blessing 
It has very real dangers and limitations which should not be ignored 
For cvimple, such an arrangment ma) offer unscrupulous employers op- 
portunities for evploiting their students, or ‘learners,’ and evading their 
responsibilities under the fair Labor Standards Act The possibility of 
such exploitation should be taken into account by the sponsors of a co- 
operative program 

“There is, moreover, the question of how such a plan affects the m 
tercsts of the j outh who arc out of school and unemployed Let us assume 
that 2,000,000 of the more thin 7,000,000 pupils in our secondir\ school 
could be brought under a balf-w ork-half-schoo! program This would 
mean thnt 2,000,000 half time jobs, or 1,000,000 full-time jobs are itlled 
b\ students It is true that students so affected w ould enjoy the benefits of 
a V itahzed educational program But what of the 4,000,000 youth who are 
totally unemployed’” 

Although not necessarily connected with the school, another i^pe of 
w ork experience may be mentioned here— the w ork camp Work camps 
origimted m Europe and were introduced here by the American Friends 
Service Comniicfce in the summer of 1924 As one example of w bat youth 
might do, Henderson’* mentions a Kentucky camp group which culti 
vated, harvested, ind canned tons of vegetables, crated them, and 
packed them on a freight car to start them on their w ay to Austna 
Henderson quotes Kenneth Holland and George L Bickel as they 
visualize thousands of separate camps scattered all around the country, 
housu^ stoaJJ ^rojyis of b^h school boys and ^irls *® 

‘ For eight w eeks the campers ^lent from five to seven hours a day in 
voluntary work on projects of community benefit Old bams vacant and 
dilapidated buildings, deserted shacks, were transformed into useful, at- 

” Howard M Bell Mfttchmg Youth and Jobs (Washington American Council 
on Cducauon 1940) p 62 » « r , o 

“ Richard L. Henderson “Work Espencnces through Work Omps bchoal Re 
vtevt, 47 391-396 (1949) „ c i i v 

»• Kenneth Holland and George L BiclcI, W ork Camps Jot High School Youth, 
(Washington American Council on Education, IMl) 
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tractive communit) centers Roads and paths and fences were built, 
mile upon mile. Community services received free aid Thousands of un- 
derprivileged children were given care, furnished with food, afforded 
brief vacations in the country Young campers spent some 300 
million boy- and girl hours of hard, earnest labor 
‘Tlut labor was not the whole bfe of the camps A million and a half 
boys and girls looked at the United States in a new way Into factories, 
mines, homes, and farms they swarmed on special trips, and there they 
saw with their own eyes how Americans work and Uve . In the 
evenings they sat around campfires and discussed what they had done and 
seen during the day Large and small issues were pondered, songs were 
sung, a new kind of comradeship was formed 

“Back to their homes they went at last— a million and a half boys and 
girls who were healthier, who knew more about living and working con- 
ditions who had more realistic cxpenencc m work and m ways of gain- 
ing a livelihood and who had grasped an understanding of how to get on 
with one another more firmly than any large group of high school pupils 
m the history of the United States” 

THE QUESTION OF AOUAl VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Just how much actual v ocactonal training should be given m high school 
IS a debatable question Some argue that except for the commercial sub- 
jects vocational training can be given most effectively on the job How- 
ever, there arc students who know what they want to prepare for, and 
the training given them in high school then not only gives them a good 
start in the work world but also makes them happier about all of their 
high school w ork An interesting plan is used in St Louis *** 

‘ Through a high school cooperative program the technical high school 
offers specialized training to the students m the upper grades of the 8 
metropolitan high schools Students attend their ‘home’ school for one 
half-day, and attend the Technical High School for the other half-day. 
The student is thus given the opportunity to supplement the general foun- 
dation secured m the ‘home’ high school, and is equipped with skills to 
offer an employment manager when he applies for work At the same 
time the student can take part m the social and other school activities of 
his graduating class This term, 98 school ‘co ops or nearly 9 per cent of 
all senior students arc enrolled m almost all departments of the Technical 
High School Lnrollmcnt is on the rccommcndaoon of the principal and 
the counselor of the home’ school " 

• Stuehrk op cit^ pp 
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THE ADOLESCENT MUST UNDERSTAND HIS OWN POSSIBILITIES 

Tests 


Since occupations can he rated as to the level of intelligence each de- 
mands for success an intelligence test score has aalue in helping the stu- 
dent find his vocation It is questionabJe whether it is good for all students 
to be told their IQs, and it is not suggested here that that be done, but 
such information can be used m con|uncnon with other facts about the 
student to give him a general picture of hts capabilmes and probabilities 
for success m particular \ ocational fields. 

There are a number of vocational aptitude tests which are helpful to 
students Thus for mechanical aputude there are the Afmncsota Paper 
Form Board, Stenquist Afcchanical Aptitude Test, the Minnesota iMe- 
chanical Assembly Test, Purdue Pegboard, and others For clerical apti- 
tude there are the Detroit General Aptitudes Uvammation, Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerjca! Workers, Science Research Associates 
Oencal Aptitudes Test, and others There are a Medical Aptitude Test 
and a Law Apacude Examination 

A valuable kind of test for vocational information is the vocational in- 
terest inventor}' There are several of these the best known being the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Women and the Kuder Preference Record (Vocational) These 
are devised for adults but are used with coasidcrablc success with the 


older high school student 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank begins by cvplaining to the reader 
that the test is not one of intelligence or school work, hut rather measures 
the extent to which one’s interests agree or disagree with those of suc- 
cessful men in a gi'en occupation There follow 400 items on which the 
person taking the test races himself Thus a list of 100 occupations is pven, 
each to be rated L (if v ou like that kind of work), I (if }ou arc indifTcr- 
ent}, or D (if } ou dislike it) Follow ing this is a bst of 49 amusements for 
a similar rating, then a list of acmitics, and so on 

When the test is scored, a rating is given on 35 occupations such as 
artist, ps) chologist, architect, ph}'Sici3n denrist, mathcinancian, engineer, 
and tlic like The scoring for the Strong test is a complex letter and must 
be done bv someone who is profcssionnlly competent The etpe^ of 
having the scoring done might make the use of the rest jmpo«»ihle m 
manv high schools The Kuder Preference Record is simple to score It 
gives the person a rating on nine areas, mechanical computational, sci- 
entific, persuasive, artistic, htcrar}. musical, social service, and clcncai 
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The test consists of 168 groups of three activities each The subject selects 
the activit} he likes most and the one he h! es least in each group 


Vocafional Counseling 

Lvery student should have direct personal help from someone who is 
competent to assist him in evaluaung his own capabilities Such a person 
gencrall) known as the locational counselor^ has other responsibilities as 

veil According to Bell these are the duucs that the \ ocational counselor 

should assume 

A Helping the applicant to evaluate his vocational assets and liabilities 

1 To rc\iew his occupational experience thoughtfully 

2 To examine his education and training critically 

3 To consider his aptitudes and abilities intelligently 

4 To discover certain fields of work to which he is particularly adapted 

5 To discQtcr some of the reasons that have prevented him from gaming 
greater success m any vocational field in which he has accumulated 
expcncncc 

B Interpretation of the facilities offered by the community to the unem 
ployed indiMduvl 

1 To understand some of the significant changes occurring m various 
occupations and industries 

2 To learn o! professions or occupations in which the successful worVets 
hate tastes interests and abilities similar to his own 

3 To put him m touch with facilities through which he might prepare 
himseU for an appropnatc occupation 

4 To find opportunities to add new skills necessary m his work 

5 To plan a\ ocational actniocs that would employ and develop special 
abilities and interests for which his occupation gives little opportunity 

C Broader aspects of adjustment 

1 To work out a life program that vsould contribute to greater happiness 
and success. 

2 To make contacts that would be helpful m putting his plans into sue 
cessful operation 

3 To gain a licttcr command over his own life and over the conditions 
under which he is living 

4 To avoid certain fields in which he is weak 

Strang*’ makes the point that vocational guidance should have as one 
objective helping the student see the social importance of prospective 
vocations and as well the vvorth of the job as a means to self fulfillment 

"BtU t/jfffrrnjj )otlf arj Jobf pp 25 V 

■Umh String "Socul Aij^ccts c! Nocatioiul Gi idincc" Sffoool Kcvtcu? 48 326-334 
(19J0) 
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RECORDS AND INFORMATION FOR EMPLOYERS 

Spauldmg writes »> “Analysis of the reports showed that high schools 
m general know little about many of their pupils beyond the facts implied 
in records of school marks ” Later he says “A study of the reports for 
various groups of pupils suggested that high schools know most about 
boys and girls from ivell-co-do homes, who graduate from the college- 
preparatory curriculum, they know least about young people from eco- 
nomically poor homes, who leave school without graduanng” 

When a boy or girl has been in a school throughout his junior and 
senior high school years, one would expect that the school -would know 
something about his intelligence, his social adjustment, his strengths and 
weaknesses as a person, his workmanship, and the range of his interests 
and abilities This wformation could be both garnered and recorded jf 
the admintscraaon would pnwdc the inecnove and plan techniques for 
getting the information on permanent records 

One example of a helpful technique is described by Heuss,*' who tells 
of the introduction of personality rating charts into the junior-senior high 
school of Dobbs rcct)'-, New York &ch teacher has a small chart for 
each pupil on w hich she records ratings for accuracy, cooperation, effort, 
amtude, reliability, initiative, leadership, self-control, voice and enuncia- 
tion, personal appearance, and courtesy. The students know that they 
are being rated and seem to like the idea on the whole, and be stimulated 
to improve because of it 

YOUTH SHOULD KNOW EFFECTIVE PROCEDURES FOR FINDING JOBS 
According to the findings of the Remmers-Shimberg Youth In\cntory, 

35 jjer cent ask “How do I go about finding a job*” 

24 per cent want to know where they can go for help in finding a job 
27 per cent don’t know for what kind of job to apply 
IP per cen'' are concerned about bow to act during an interview 
18 per cent wsh they could «ncc good letters of application 
Assuming that the school has prepared the youth for his \oc3nonaI 
choice by giving him an understanding of what the world offers m tiic 
w ay of work possibilities, by helping him to know himself, and b) mak- 
ing mcanincful w ork experiences available to him, one thing remains to 
be done and that is to see that the boy or girl knows Iiosv to go about 
getting a job 

"Sotf Z Ch-n.' I. 

0947) 
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It IS a fairly simple matter to provide this knowledge The ability to 
•write a proper letter of application and some experience in being inter 
\newed can be achieved in a few learning periods Information about the 
use of want ads and of employment agencies, along with some actual 
practice in using them, is also rather easily acquired 
It IS particularly important that the high school )ob seeker know of the 
help he can get from the United States Employment Service and its state 
affiliates He should know not only that this Service will help him find a 
job but also that it will give him a general aptitude test, which will help 
him find the nght job This test, requiring V/» hours to take, consists of 
15 parts and measures aptitude m 10 major fields, thus covering over 2,000 
occupations Such testing sen ice is available to the public and is also avail- 
able to high schools in that trained administrators will come into the 
school and give the test to any group that desires it, as, for example, an 
enare senior class 

Reminiscences 

1 How much help did >ou have m high school m selecting your lifewock’ 

2 \Vhac led j ou to choose the u ork } ou are now preparing for? Try to 
mention all of the major factors involved 

3 Did anything in high school help better your understanding of the great 
complexit) of kinds of work in the world, as ■well as add to jour understand- 
ing of what the work life of individuals m widely different kinds of work is 
Re’ 

4 Can you think of any particular classes or any particular teachers who 
did much for you to make you a better •aorkcr^ How was it done’ 


Observation 

1 Arrange to have some high school seniors visit the class Find out how 
many hav e made v ocational choices and upon ■what basis they hav e made them 
\\ hat arc their vocational aspirauons for the future of 10 or 20 years hence’ 
Wlut do they feel arc their responsibilities as workers’ 

2 Visit the United States Employment Service Find out what services are 
ofTered to prospectiv c w orkers If possible, take some of their tests. 

Porticlpotion 

J Arrange to take high school students to visit some place of business Be 
sure there is opportunity for the students to ask questions 

2 Take the Kuder Preference Test or the Strong Interest Inventory your- 
self so that y ou know w hat such a test is like 

3 Find five books on vocations which you would recommend to a high 
school student. 
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General Discussion 

1 Look at Peters s list of factors m vocational choice (Table 32) Ho\r 
^vouH >on rate them as to tthat sbouU be first m importance, second and so 
on? 

2 Stud) the preferences and expectations of the gitls m Boynton and Wool 
vunes data Do the) have an) significance for the educator? \^Tiat is it? 

3 Look at Drcicr and Kreitlon s list of choices of rural boys and girls. Do 
the) seem reabstic? 

d Consider Alojers problems for the business noMnate Hon troubling to 
j outh IS each of these Iikel) to be^ 

5 What would you do in the classes >ou will be teaching to make youth 
into good Workmen’ 

6 Consider the characterisucs of a desirable work situation Do ) ou know 
an) students who work’ How desirable is their acnvit) ’ 

7 What could be done in )our own state as to work camps for jouth’ 

8 Consider Bell s listing of the dunes of a vocational counselor In the light 
of these what kind of training would you sny a vocauonal counselor should 
has e’ What experience’ 

Panel Discussion 

1 An ideal vocational adjustment program in high schools. 

2 A part time w ork program for youth 

Movie 

Ton and your Work, Coronet Films 10 min b & w 1948 
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:hapfer 11. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


a hoc\ cr the reader of these pages may be, he must met jtaW) hare heard 
omcrhmg about juvenile ddmqucncv U he has not come across one of 
he 'ilmost innumerable books on the subject or read one of the frequent 
•nagazine articles, he has at least seen neuspiper reference to some \ outh 
who has transgressed the law and thus become technically a ‘lurenJe 
delinquent " ' 


WHO (S A JUVENILE DELINQUENT? 

Juvenile dclmquenc) is behavior defined by law both m regard to the 
age of the offender and in regard to the nature of the act As far as aije is 
concerned, m most states the juv emle delinquent is a j oung person o\ er 
seven and under eighteen, but in some stares the upper age limits differ 
from this 

What a child does to be termed a juvenile delinquent also differs from 
state to state For example, in the statutes of the state of Indiana, w e read * 
*Sc 4 Delinquent child defined 

‘ That the v\ ords dehnqutnt ehtld shall include an> boy under the full age 
of eighteen j cars and an) giri under the full age of eighteen j ears « ho 

“I Violates a law or municipal ordinance or regulation of the State or any 
subdivision thereof, except in proceedings concerning an\ child over sixteen 
years who has violated any of the traffic laws of the state or an) traffic or 
dinance of a subdmsion of the state, 

“2 Commits an acr, which, if committed b) an adult would be a enme not 
punishable by death or life impnsonmcnt 

‘ 3 Is incorrigible, ungovernable or habitually disobedient and bej ond the 
control of his parent, guardian or other custodun, 

‘ 4 Is habitually truant, 

“5 Without just cause and ^v^thout the consent of his parents guardian, 
or other custodian, repcatedl) deserts his home or place of abode, 

"6 Engages in an occupation which is in violation of law, 

‘ 7 Associates with immoral or viaous persons, 

‘ 8 Frequents a place the existence of which is in violation of the law, 

“9 Is found begging receiving or gathering alms whether actually begging 

or under the pretext of selling or affenng anything for sale, 

• 10 Unaccompanied b> parent, patronizes or visits an) room wherein there 
is a bar where intoxicating bquors are sold 
‘Acts of Indiana General AsseniWy, iW, Wdi tessioa, Voi 11 
355 
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Table 4J Juvenile delinqlcscy Cases 
Bovs AND OF Girls in Cases 


1945 Places of Detention Care of 


Place of detention care 


Number 


1 

Per cent 

Total 

Bo}s 

1 Girls 

I Ton 

ill Boys 

; Girls 

Total cases 

Detention care reported 

122,851 

76002 

lOI 240 
62,353 

21,611 

13,649 

100 

100 

100 

No detention care ov cr night 

43.100 

36,824 

6 276 

57 

59 


Detention care ov er night or longer 

32,902 

25,529 1 

7,373 

43 

41 

54 

Boarding home 

331 

292 

39 

t 

1 

t 

42 

Detention homcj 

22 659 

16,948 

5.711 

30 

27 

Other institution 

760 

503 

257 

1 

1 


Jail or police station! 

8 735 

7.507 

1,228 

12 

12 

9 

Other place of care|| 

156 

75 

81 

(t) 

(t) 

I 

Place of care not reported 

261 

2(M 

57 

t 

t 

t 

Detention cate not reponed | 

46 849 

38,887 

7,962 


* "Juvcnilc-court Statistics, 1944 and 1945,’ m SotuJ Sunsties, Supplement to 
Vo! II of TIu Child (Nov ember, 1946 Supplement), Federal Security Agency, Soaal 
Secunty Administration, U5 Guldren’s Bureau p 5 
t Less than 0 5 per cent 

i Includes cases of children cared for part of the time m detention homes and pan of 
the nine elsewhere but excludes cases of children also cared for in ;ails or police stations 
§ Includes cases of children cared Jbr parr of the rune in /ads or police sranons and 
part of the rime elsewhere 

[j Includes cases of children car^ for in more than one place bur m places other than 
detention homes, jails, or police stations 


Unfortunateljr, a goodly proportion of detention homes are little better 
than jails in spirit and sometimes but little superior even in appearance 


HOW MANY JUVCNllE DELINQUENTS ARE THERE? 

As given for 1945, the total number of cases was 122,851— 101,240 for 
boys and 21,61 1 for girls But this is not the complete picture In the first 
place, the best infoniiation vve have comes from the juvenile court sta- 
Ostics as collected by the U S Children’s Bureau, and these statisncs have 
certain limitations * "Some courts report only cases that rhej hav e dis- 
posed of officially. . . Ocher courts report, in addioon, those 
posed of unofficially— Without formal action— by judges, probation officers, 

* ‘ Jnrende court Sutetics, 19+4 and I WJ,” w 5or«a/ Smutics, Supplement to Vo! 
ir of The Child (November, iWtf, Supplonem). Federal Secuii^ Agcnc>, tmcul 
Security Administration U5 Chddmi s Burcao p. 5 
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or referees. Some courts may handle certain types of eases as depcndcnc)’ 
or neglect eases whereas the same eases in other courts might be handled as 
delinquency cases.” 

In the second place there are many children who commit offenses with- 
out ever being apprehended. There arc also many children who arc de- 
tected but never brought to court, their eases being handled by a social 
agency. 
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Table 44 What the JinnNjiE DELI^QUE?^T Is Like 

The modal age « betueen fourrcea and sixteen* 

There arc about fiie ftmes as many delrnauent bays as 
girls* 

In one study the average IQ was fomd lo be 88 74 la 
another, 64% of the cases were of average or above in- 
telligence In a third, 41 6% were average or above* 
Glueck and Glueck (1950) found that delinquents have 
less verbal intelligence, less capacity to approach prob- 
lems methodically, and tend to express themselves 
intcUecnially in a direct immediate, and concrete 
manner 

The delinquent most often comes from an underprivileged 
neighborhood* 

Less healthy than nondelinquents, more solid, closely 
kmc, and muscular, less disharmony in physique 
Growth spurt occurred late 

More ettrotersne, more vivacious, more impulsive, more 
dcstrucave and sadistic, more aggressive and adven 
rurous, Jess self controlled More hostile, resentfii), 
defiant, and sospicioos Less fearful of failure or defeat 
Less concerned about meeting conventional expecta 
tions, less submissive to authoniy More soailly 
assertive Mote likely to have feelings of not being 
recognized or appreoated 
Misbehavior tendencies More m habit of stealing tides, hopping trucks, committing 

acts of destructive mischief, running away from home, 
keeping late hours, gambling, begging, smokir^, and 
drinking 

Leisure Less leisure rune spent at home more spent in distant 

neighborhoods and hanging around street comers 
vacant lors, water fronts railroad yards, and pool 
' rooms Greater preference for adventurous activi 

tics and more seekii^ of vicarious adventure through 
movies 

Gjmpanions More membership m gar^, more chumming with delm 

quenrs, more comparumiship with older boys 

* Daca on age and sex from “Javcnde^court Statistics J944and 1945,'* SoruJ Suaitia, 
Suppicmenr to Vbl II ofThr Child, Federal Security Agency, Soaal Security Admmis 
tration, U-S Children’s Bureau Dafa on intelligence from William C Kraraceus, 
Jmenile Delinquency and the School (Yonkers, NY Wbrld Book Compan)\ 1945), 
William Heaiy and Augusta F Bronner Ntv Light on Dchnjnency and la Treatment 

(New Haven Yale University Press, Sheldon Glueck and Ueanor T Glueck, 

One Thousand Juvenile Delinquoia (Cambridge Harvard University Press J954) 

Data on residence from Oifford R Shaw and Henry D McKay, Soeu! Factors sn 
Juvenile Delinquency, Report on the Causes of Came. Vol 11, NanoMJ Commi«ion 
on Law Observances and Ln/orcemenr (Wishmgtoo Government Printing Oracc, 

1931) 


Age 

Sex 

Intelligence 

Residence 
Physical makei p 

Personality 
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Tablf 44 WiuT THE Ju\TMLE Deunquevt H Ukf —{ConiTmttd) 

More emotional disnirbanec!. mental retardation, altmhol 
ism, and cnmtnalism among families of mothers More 
emotional disrarbano: and criminalism among families 
of fathers 

More physjcal ailments, mental retardation, emotional 
disturbances, alcoholism, and prctiout history of de 
linquency in parents Less ambition, less self respea, 
less plannii^ for the fumre, less abilit> to support 
famil> 

More physical ailments, mental retardation, emotional 
disturbances, excessive drinking, and delinquency among 
brothers and sisters 

Family indifferent or frankly hostile to delinquents 
Elxtremes of laxity and harshness 
On an ascrage, I year behind grade 
More disbVc of sdiooL mtcicst in acadtawc tasks, 
less attentive m class, more often tardy, less reliable, 
more careless in work, lazier, more restless, less troth 
fill more effort to attract attention More truancy, dis- 
obedience, disordcthncss, smbbomness, sullenncss, im- 
pertinence, defiance, and impudence 

These bo)s tterc matched m four respects (1) age, (2) general in- 
tclUgence, (3) national (ethnicoractal) origin, and (4) residence m under- 
pntilegcd neighborhoods Then for each boj the family and personal 
background was studied, the body build classified, a medical exarmnation 
administered, an intelligence test, achievement test, and Rorschach test 
given, and a psychiatric interview held The resulting data were then 
classified and studied to discover the fundamental differences between 
the delinquents as a group and the nondelmqucnts, thus isolating probable 
causal factors 

Table 44, which presents a picture of the delinquent, utilizes the con 
elusions of this research unless otherwise stated 

WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY? 

The causes of delinquency m any particular child arc seldom simple* 
and the teacher who accounts for some piece of delinquent behavior with 
a ghb explanation is demonstrating ignorance of the complex nature of 
the motivation of much of human behavior 

In general, however, as Carr says, children become delinquent for one 
or both of two reasons * “( 1 ) Because of some inadequacy m themselves 
or m their rcbtion to their environment they become frustrated, thw arted, 

‘Lowell Juilltard Carr. Delmqucncj Control (\ew \ork Harper & Brothers, 
1040-1941), p 69 ^ 


Siblings 


Affectional relationships 
Disaphne 
School anamment 
Sdiool adjustment 
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emodondlj- dismAed, and M imo dcvimt behavior as a avay out. And/or 
( 2 ) because the mwtedtate mvkojment presents predmninantly deviant 
behavior patterns, as in a sfum or an area of delinquency traditions, they 
adopt such patterns and bcconte social misfits outside of their own circle.” 

Infelitgence and Delinquency 

One can find many reasons for expecting the child of belou’-normal 
intelligence to be delinquent. He is subjected to more frustrations in 
school both scholastically and in extracurricular activities. He does not 
comprehend the full significance of his acts. He is more easily persuaded 
or seduced. 

Nonetheless, much of the evidence on delinquency would indicate that 
the distribution of IQ’s is not greatly skewed to the lower levels. As 
Louttit says,* if delinquents are compared with other children of their 
ouvi socioeconotnic level, they ate found to be similar in intelligence. 


Adolescence end Delinquency 

Thiny-elghr per cent of juvenile-delinquency cases are in the fourteen- 
to sixtcen-year-old range. Another J4 per cent are between sixteen and 
eighteen (assuming eighteen to be the top age limit). Quite evidently, 
delinquency k much more typical of adolescence than of childhood. One 
reason for this is doubtless the fact that the adolescent’s “world” is less 
confined to the home sphere. Plant suggests three other factors;^ 

“(1) The adolescent is a more ‘vulnerable’ creature than his older or 
younger brother; he is more easily affected by problems and stimuli (2) 
In adolescence the child often strikes back for the first time, just because 
he is noM' strong enough or well enough integrated against a problem that 
has actually been quite as pressing for a number of years. (3) TTie adoles- 
cent is freshly aware of a whole new set of problems and adjustments— 
those involved in the awakening of the sc.xual drive. 


The Psychopathic Personality 

Seemingly there are some children who camtot be socialized. 
give evidence of being unable to develop any feelings about vv hat is ng c 

•C. M. Uurtit, ahSciil Pcyckology (New York: Hirp^ & Broth.^ 1936), p. 374- 
’James S. Plant, Is the Delinquent?” Chap. 1. m Nefcon S. HcnQ (f J, 

jKvnUe Delinquency and the School, 47th Yearbook, bv 

i( Eduction University of Chkago Press. mS), Parr I. p. 27. Qaoted ly 

permission of the Society. 
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and what is wrong The\ are de\oid of compassion Thcj may indulge 
m senseless per\ ersions or cruelties Such people are often referred to as 
psychopathic personalities 

Whether heredity has made them what they are or whether they are 
the result of unwholesome environmental forces, no one as yet know's 


The Home and Delinquency 

When Basic Needs Are Frusiraled In an earlier chapter we explained 
that everyone needs and seeks (1) physiological satisfactions, (2) com- 
panionship, (3) love and affection, (4) success, (5) sccunty% and (6) 
vanety’ Since these satisfactions bnng a feeling of well-being, the child, 
the adolescent, and the adult -will long for them and stnve for them If 
they' are not as fully attained as one needs, his personality' and his mode 
of living may be skew ed aw ay from w hat is w holcsome 
In cWdhood and even in adolescence, the most important source of 
secunt)' and of affection (the second helping to suppU the first) is the 
home, particularly the parents In childhood, the home is also a major 
source of feelings of success and wonh The child who is deprived of 
these samfacaons is not only unhappy but ma) also develop personahtj 
flaws which will prevent his getting the satisfacuons he needs all of his 
life 

The child m a home where he is not loved, where his parents are not 
harmonious, where the parents favor another child, is almost surely' a 
frustrated, unhappy child The w a) s m w hich he reacts to his unhappiness 
w ill V ary' Man) of them will not be of a nature w hich w e w ould label 
dclinquenc) But m some cases the child seek his satisfactions m anti- 
socul ways because that is the only wav he can get them or will feel 
bitter and resentful and take out he hurt on society , in other cases be- 
cause of an unsatisfied craving for more excitement and vanety than he is 
getting he may en^ge vx dcliv^ucat ws. fat tiw, t.hsv’,^ tVsy gv.e hww, and 
m still other cases the friction ^tween him and his parents may result m 
an unmanageable child 

A convincing indication of the importance of having the basic nee-4s 
satisfied m the home is seen in Healy and Bronner’s statement that among 
the 145 cases treated, 92 per cent had major emotional disturbances “ 

Feeling of being rejected, unloved, or insecure in affectional relationships — 
53 cases. 

Deep feelings of being thwarted in self-expression and other self-sansfacnon 
— 55 cases. 

^iVTlljam Heal) and Aegasta F Bronner Ne-j Light on Delinquency and Ilf 
Treamem (Sew Haven \ale UmversTtj Press, 1936) p 49 
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Marked feelings of inadequacy or mfenont> m some situations or accmaes 
— 62 cases 

Emouonal disturbance about hmil) disharmonies, discipline, etc 4 J cases. 

An example of a child who was delinquent at least m part because of 
the frustration of his basic needs is found in the case of Tommy ® 

‘ Tommy became a specialist in mamtammg his self esteem b) stealing 
He n as net er very important to anyone until he began to steal John his 
older brother, was always a comfort to his mother and a source of reliance 
in the fatherless household, and Cynl, the illegitimate younger brother, 
With his lively w ays and sunny disposition vvas sought by the other boj s 
in the neighborhood and a genera] fa\onte Tommy was, to quote Anna 
-Freud’s young charge, ‘Nobody’s nothing ’ 

‘ The family was very poor and there wfls never an} monc} for the 
things children want—mdeed, not even enough for the essentials The 
mother was worried and harassed over finances and the desertion of C} nl s 
father whom she had expected to marry 111 health further complicated 
her problems Never a good manager, she had htrle time or inchnatjon for 
household tasks Her county and state aid she supplemented by her ir- 
regular employment as a charwoman— there was no state aid for C)nl 
because he was illegitimate The supervision of her three boys was desul 
tor) and lax 

‘ In this home atmosphere the three boys developed quite different 
personality patterns John was grave, and rather prosy, and always earned 
more than a child s share of the burden of household cares and of re 
sponsifaility for his younger brothers C^nl was carefree, rather sure of 
himself, confident of being liked, and, while he engaged in one or two 
episodes of childhood stealing m the process of acquiring his adjustments 
to an expanding social environment, delinquency never became for him 
a partem of response to frustrating conditions 
‘ With Tommy the situaoon was different Unlike Cjnl, secure in his 
feeling of being loved and wanted, and John mature bejond his } cars and 
socially secure in his consciousness of being an important person in the 
household. Tommy had no way of being sure he vm loved or soaall} 
impomnc either nt home or at school He was never a good stu enr, 
Cvnl was alwav’s a better student, and important m both academic and 
social ways in the school world, md John was a plodder and teachers 

standby Tommv'^ was shy and sensitive and continue , ong e}on t c 

period w here his brochcre had left off, to engage m the imagmar} 
of their childish ph} He was much by himself, engaging \ erv itt e 1 
organized pla} on the school grounds or m ocher group activities 
•Ahud A Merrill Ptoblenu of Child Detnuiuatej (Boston iloaghton 
Companj, 1947), p IM 
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His first contact v ith the probauon officer was at the age of ten when 
he stole gum and cigarettes from a barber shop For this offense he was 
admonished but was not brought into court His first coun appearance 
was when he was twelve >ears old, at which time he was charged with 
attempted extoraon ” 

When Specific Desires Are Unfulfilled Many children are demed the 
thiniis that other children receive as a matter of course— a bic) cle, spend 
mg mone) , the use of a car in the case of the older adolescent, attractiv e 
clothing, and so on. Some children feeling these wants endure their 
frustraoon or tr) to overcome it in legitimate ways, other children will 
steaL 

When Ofher Members of the Fomily Engage in Undesirable Conduct The 
child s first teachers of what is nght and what is wrong are his parents 
He learns both from their consaous instruction and al^ from their er 
ample If his parents are cnminal, immoral or no more than slot enly and 
dishonest m their standards of behavior, the child may well be the same 
When Disaptine in the Home Is Bod 

Don and Carl EJno liv e w^th their parents and fiv c brothers and sisters 
m four rooms of a Chicago tenement, which neighbors call the ‘Beehive’ 
Its back vard runs up to the Illinois Central Railroad tracks 

The Elnos arc poor, in good ernes thev spend eve^^^hlng thev cam 
on food rent, and clothes In bad omes, they have to go on relief At all 
ernes Jim the father, spends too much on liquor 
‘ Don, the oldest child, has been babied by his mother all his life She 
has unconsaously favored him over Carl and the other children \\Tim 
first mamed she wanted a baby, and loved Don mtenselv (She did not 
want Carl ) Furthermore, Don spent most of his first three years in the 
home of his grandmother, both she and tw o doeng aunts competed with 
his mother to coddle him Restraint and punishment w ere at a minimum 
in his carlv life To Don, his mother w as a permissiv e, lov ing pierson, w ith 
verv little punishment or warning m her voice 

Dons father, likewise punished him vcr\ little when he was a babv 
Later, when Don was m school however, his father did whip him sev crelv 
a number of times. But the fathers discipline was erratic and in 
consistent- ^ 

Ail in all Don har ^.*own up m an atmosphere of inconsistent di5 
ciplme \s he said when he was eleven, */ don t really knov ’‘a;hat's bad, 
uUldoit' 

I unisiimcnt docs not stop Don from his bad behavior, because this 
behavior bnngs him reward whereas no reward is offered him for good 
l«^vior This probablv eiplains whv the practice of whipping childreUt 
which ts common m lower class families, often fads to improve their be- 
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havior The case of Don is topical In hts mconsistent way Dons father 
has hipped and punished him for stealing Why does Don not stop5 The 
reason ,s clear, he gets the powerful leHtards of (1) the stolen goods and 
(2) the approval of his gang mates These certain rewards easily outweigh 
the occasional punishments he gets for stcalin® * 

When »he Child Foils io Accept and Adjust fo the Regulations and Re- 
strictions of Home ond Society When a small child can t get what he w ants 
or do what he would hhe he hits or kicks or screams As children grow 
older most of them leam to accept many frustrations without rebe/hon 
learn to accept the ways of home and society as necessary and adjust 
themselves to them But a few are never taught the necessity for some of 
these adjustments or refuse to make them One boy 

‘ has apparently been coddled and pampered during his boj hood 
with the result that he has never developed any sense of responsibility 
He admits that he received speeding tickets on approximately twelve oc 
casions during the past year but dismisses the matter as being of little 
consequence He has no reahzaaon of hts social obligations so far as the 
operation of a car is concerned He is unconcerned over the present situa 
tion except as hts ow n selfish interests may be affected 

This impulsive immature boy has no respect for the nghts and pnvi 
leges of other individuals This attitude is perhaps directly traceable to 
faulty training “ 


The Neighborhood and Deiintfuency 


Some of the most thoroughgoing studies of neighborhood sources of 
delinquency have been made by Clifford Shaw and Henry AlcKay 
They found that m Chicago the areas of marl^cd concentration of de 
Imquents were around the stockyards steel mill districts industrial dis 
tncts central business district along the north and south branches of the 
Chicago River and on the near Hesr Side These areas were character 
ized by physical deterioration decreasing populafton high rates of dc 
pendency high percentage of foreign bom and Vegro population high 
ntes of adult offenders and disintegration of the traditional institutions 
and neighborhood organization 


"W All son Davis and Robert J Hav ghuist Fatteraftle Ujn {Boston Hough 
ron Mi/Jln Company 19^7) p v 

MarjOfeBeU (cd) jJ «« 1942 \earbooU {Nevv \ofk 

\an0n3l Probation Assoc at on 1942) p 217 

‘a/TordR Shasv and Henry D McUa) SeeuI Factors m Men !e 
Report on ,htO.U® of Crnit \ ol M 

MdDi/oroomeoo (UorbngtM Goitmraent Pmnng Offer 19)1) pp » 108 
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One instance of how the neighborhood can influence ) outh is shown in 
the account of Larrj 

‘ Larrj , h%nng in a tough neighborhood became a member of a ‘cellar 
club Here he found a certain importance and affection which the adult 
^\o^ld denied him He developed a new conscience based on the morals 
and mores of the gang Cnmes against jour brother members were 
stnctlj forbidden Cnmes against jour own neighborhood were bad 
taste Cnmes against outsiders were permissible— in fact commendable 
Imprisonment for property crimes was a sign of danng and courage and 
thus a mark of distinction Sex cnmes in contrast were regarded with 
contempt. But there was no restraint on sex as long as the relationship 
was voluntarj Half a dozen girls attached themselves to the gang and 
held free relationships with all members of the gang But thej were 
bound to keep themselv es ‘pure’ from ouKiders ’ 


Recreation end Delinquency 


Anjthing that helps make life better for children and youth will con 
tribute something to the prevention of debnquencj This is true of the 
provision of good recreational facilities for young people One is some 
times given the impression, however, that if the recreational facilities are 
good enough and made available to all children, then delinquencj v'tU 
before long be largelj eliminated. 

The effectiveness of wholesome recreational opportunities in combating 
delinquencj can easilj be overrated, for it will not smglehandedlj nd a 
communitj of delinquencj 

nting on this topic, Tappan makes these pomts A boj w ho is 
a good athlete is not necessanlj immune to delinquency, recreational 
actmiies maj still leave amc and cnergj for antisocial acts or even m 
some cases stimulate delinquent acts * for fun , the recreational program 
mav not reach the children w ho need it the most, if poor adjustment, the 
delinquencj tradiuon of the neighborhood poor home training predispose 
toward delinquencj, then games and sports arc not enough'’ to prevent 
It, delinquent acts often provide thnlls which make recreation seem tame 
bv contrast. 

Tappan is not tmpljing. of course that wholesome recreation is not 
the right of even child, he is rather emphasizing the fact that rccreaoon 
t$ not a cure all for delinquencj 


“pTu " A"--' Cb,M 6 <1W’) 

lU {Lm' HJI Bool Com- 
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Salomon” writes that if nicteimon is to reduce delmquencv, rt must 
be pretcntivc recrration of r spcciel sort The leader mast seek out the 
Mayauajs, get them to come, and then hold their interest He must be 
highly skilled in understanding joung people and causes of delmquenct 
and must be able to organize a program so as to improie character 
thought processes, and choices Tins, ratlier than team successes and the 
hke, must be the aim of iJic real leader of children 


Street Trades, Domestic Service, end Delinquency 

Glucck and Glueck, m their study of 1,000 delinquents, found that 
58 1 per cent ^\erc engaged m street trades as newsbo^^s, bootblacks, er- 
rand bo)'s, or messengers Do)’s in such work are on the street ^then 
many other bop arc engaging in sports, working with hobbies, reading 
or listening to the radio at home, or enjoying the comradeship of their 
friends And while on the street at these particular jobs, they meet all 
kinds of people— sonic decent but some corrupt— and they sec meremcious 
standards of bchatior which may attract them undul) 

Hams,” writing on delinquency in adoJescenc gxrls, says that jornig 
girls m jobs of waitresses, doniesnc workers, maids m hotels haic oppor- 
tumties for casual sc< contacts which, because of the girls’ ignorance and 
bewilderment, becomes a real moral hazard 


The School and Delinquency 


The adolescent most spend five or six or more of his most active hours 
m the school Surrounding him are the boys and girls ^Vlth ivhom he must 
work and pla) and, because they are his daily associates, whom he will 
want to impress and b) Avhom he wants to be accepted and liked De- 
pending on how they view him, he can achic\c social success, mediocritj, 
or rejection, he can feel secure or insecure 
In charge of him is a teacher, an adult with complete authority over 
him an adulc who tells him what to do, praises him or punishes him, 
hkes, puts up with, or dislikes him, an adult who has prestige in his eyes, 
m the eyes of his classmates, and often in the ey cs of his parents Hou this 
teacher treats him w ill bkew ise be a determining factor m his feelings of 


security and in his sense of importance 

Schoolwork IS often work of an academic nature For many >oung 
people this work is uninteresting drudgciy, and for some it is work at 

"Bm Solomon "Prercntire Recreation,” Kcreeation. « 5S’ !« (1«1) 

■•Dale I! Hams Delinqacncj in Adolocoit Gills" dloilal Hzsiem, 28 JWtZOl 
(im) 
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which they cannot be successful no matter how hard they may try to 
follow directions and to win the lOO’s or the A’s that arc giscn for good 
achievement 

It need hardly be said, so obvious is it, that the school for some jouth 
IS a source of an unbearable amount of frustration A teacher who is un- 
sympathetic, school requirements that arc dull or bevond his abilitv, 
handicaps which prevent his getting along well with the other students 
—any or all of these may intensify a student’s feelings of insecurity, feel- 
ings of worthlessness, and feelings of boredom to the extent that he mav 
seek his satisfactions elsewhere legitimately or not— or to the extent that 
he may become punishmgl) aggressive toward the society which has 
failed him 


WHAT CAN THE SCHOOL DO TO PREVENT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


Minimize Needless and Harmful Frustrations 

Too many teachers and principals arc not sensitive to the fact that the 
adolescent deserves to live happily while he is m school or to the fact that 
the soundest and the most far-rcaching learning occurs when the adoles- 
cent IS enjoying what he is doing, seeing its use to him, and taking a vital 
part m the planmng and the learning process 
One of the biggest questions for the teacher and the school is this 
How can we see that no student is subjected to the major frustrations 
that are so often the lot of some and see, too, that life is recognizabl) 
worth while for all- The answer lies m making a strong effort to meet 
the basic needs of all of the students These needs are as follows 

1 The need for security A sense of security in school will be present 
if the students believe that all will be treated justly, if discipline is not 
harsh if the student feels that the teachers are his friends if the work is 
not beyond his capabilities, if order and consistencv characterize school 
regulations and patterns of activity 

2 The need for companionship and affection The adolescent, like aU 

^ ® group where he can make a contnbunon, 

vv ere e wi e bked, and where he can receive some approbation He 
also needs intimate friends with whom he can talk over peional matters, 
with whom he can walk to class, go to basketball games, and so on, and 
who will give him support in his ventures Neither the school as an or- 
teacher can supply these directly to those who seem 
can*^nrnvf"f Bot the> can do two things They 

P 1 e friendly adults who will give to each student kindly at- 
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tention, interest, and concern for his welfare They can call upon all tlieir 
ingenuity ro proride social groupings and social occasions m nliich the 
Jess jiked adolescents may perhaps find a place 
3 The need for a feeling of w orth We have no right to force a \ outh 
to spend three years m junior high school and three years in senior high 
school jf we are going to make Jjfc there dev oid of success, devoid of 
accomplishment, and devoid of a feeling of saosfacnon with the way he 
IS spending his time We have no right to do this to another person's 
life But we do it, and we surely thereby hasten some joung people into 
truancy and delmquency. 

The customary high school pattern is academic and favors those of 
higher IQs High school teachers, hanng been brought up in such a 
sjstem throughout their schooling, naturally fall back into it when thej 
teach As a result there are students w ho inev itably get the F s and D s, 
those who get the D s and Cs, those who get the Cs and B’s, and those 
who get the B s and A’s 

As far as the average students are concerned, in all probabili^ man) 
of them are not depressed or discouraged by their mediocre graefes One 
may suppose that they adjust and go their waj without bitterness or great 
discouragement But ic is a waste that these students have so few oppor- 
tunities ro do what they can be proud of, to achieve what they feel a 
need for, to expencnce the joys of real cream encss and the pleasure of 
seeing real growth take place 

We do not doom students to mediocrity of intelligence or to mediocrity 
of talent Their inheritance may be entirely responsible for tint But wc 
do doom them to mediocri^ of experience Since we do this so often 
with little thought to the real needs and the real interests of these students, 
we are without excuse 

As for those students w hose lot it is to get F s and D’s, u e arc not only 
depriving them of happy cxpcncnccs and feelings of viorth through ac- 
complishment, but we arc also labeling them as worthless or ncnrlj so 
in the hierarchy of our opinion Under these circumstances wc inevitably 
contribute to rlic rebellious feelings of some jouth and to feelings of 
distaste for school 

4 The need for v anety The high school boy and girl hav c an abundance 
of cnerg)', and at the same time they do not have dccplj channelized 
interests As a result, they arc not able to endure unchanging routine, dull- 
ness, and the commonplace as well as the adult School could be exciting 
and interesting, often it is dull and without appeal Boredom m school 
might not be the onlv factor which leads a child to find excitement in 
harmful vvajs, but it helps 
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Locale and Help Predelinquent Children 

Kvaraccus suggests that the following conditions or signs arc snggMi'C 
or indicative of a boy or girl who is particular!} vulnerable to dclin- 
quency ” 

“1 Feels dissatjsfactjon -uith school 

“<z Is unsuccessful m his acadenue uork, and often m other schoo 
situations as well 

“ff Shows little academic aptitude 
“c Has repeated several grades 
“d Transfers frequently from school to school 
“e Dishkes school intensely 

*‘f Intends to leave school as soon as the law will allow 
“2 Plays truant 

“3 Belongs to no recognized or supervised recreational or character build* 
mg agency' 

“4 Has unsatisfactory home conditions 

“a Comes from an atypical or broken home 
**b Has a mother who IS employed 

Ln e$ in a family m which conflicts abound 
“5 1,1V cs in a high-dehnquency area 

“a Lives m a poverty-stricken or marginal home 

“fc lives m overcrowded conditions (more than 1 5 persons per room) 

“r Has changed residence frequently (four or more times) 

“d Feels rejected in home, school, or neighborhood 

“Not every child who shows one or more of these signs will become 
a delinquent However, from the evidence at hand, it is safe to sav that 
a major portion of those unfominatc children who will appear m the 
juvenile courts of tomorrow will be drawn from the reservoir of children 
w ho show sev eral of these characteristics ” 

Tiwans \Vm the teacher must fenou? eapb ntident 
teaches He should know what Lind of home he comes from, what his 
reactions to his home arc, how he spends his time outside of school, what 
satisfactions he is finding in school, and how well adjusted he seems to 
be 

What to do about those w ho need help is another matter— unfortunately 
often in no wise simple Cvery teacher may, over a period of time, have 

>nun) C. Kvaracm? “TTie Role of the Administrator in Relation to Juvenile 
Delinquency" Oiap \ l m Nelson B Henry (ed ) Jirenile DeliRijKCrtCy tmi tbf 
Schools, 47th ^cartorA Nauonal Society for the Study of Education (Chicago 
Univcnity of Chicago Prc». 1948), Pan L pp 1J6-1J7 Quoted by permission of the 
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one or n\o or more students who are incorrigible, beyond his help and 
beyond assimiJanon into the cjass situation It js highl} probable that 
there is nothing that he can do for them They need the counsel of some- 
one who IS trained to give it to them 

Even with less difficult cases the teacher must be careful, of course, 
for giving help in adjustment and attitudes can be a very delicate matter 
which even the most skillful person may possibly bungle Generally speak- 
ing, the teacher will do the best for any student if he will try to do well 
by e\ er) one in his classes He may 

1 Talk to him privately about the nonmtimate affairs of his life — recreation, 
reading interests, clubs likes and dislikes, faimly organization, health habits 
Questions can be kept free from any acrimde of prjmg if the teacher asks 
them in the spirit of genuine interest in the jonng person’s welfare 

2 Provide \ariety m the class’s activities, with group work, mdividual work, 
movies, excursions, and the like 

3 Put the class on such a basis that every student has a chance to make 
friends through w ork assoeiartons 

4 Put the class on such a basis that every student has an opportunity to 
make real contribuuons and wm the respect of others for some of his acljieve 
ments 

The faculty can use its ingenuity in other ways to counteract de 
hnquenc tendencies Thus in Central High School of Chattanooga Ten 
nessee, tlicre is in operation Club X, membership m yy hieh was extended to 
20 boys, actually the 20 boys most often referred to the principal for 
punishment, though this fact was kept a secret The club’s purpose is to 
give these boys a sense of responsibility, a consciousness of their own 
importance, and an opportuni^ for scr\icc The result is that the boys 
m the club so enjoy' their yvholesome acnvitics there that their conduct 
has improyed greatly m other respects as well ’* 

WHAT CAN THE COMMUNITY DO? 

CJi/Ford Shaw, mentioned earlier, initiated the Chicago Area Projects 
Under his plan a neighborhood or larger unit is organized to deyclop 
through its own resources a program which 'vdl promote the welfare 
of Its children The committee which plans and oversees the program 
IS made up of people of the area, the leaders of the various actmtics arc 
secured from the community as far as possible, all the aci incs o c 
commumn-churche schools, mdiEtries, rccmt.on centers, dabs, and 
-J Fopt Dyc. •An&pcnmcntwnh Preblan’ l!<.>-r," C/rrrms Ho»tr, 20 
( 1 «!) 
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so on-are coordinated and uulizcd In other words, the betterment of 
the community comes from within it 

One such area project is that of the Russell Square community Some 
indication of what has been accomplished there is given by the fact that 
the number of boys arrested in 1940 was only one third of the average 
per year for the five-year period before the program was mmated in 
1932 w , 

Another plan of community work is that of coordination througn 
communit) councils whose purpose is to work for the prevention of de 
hnquency Such councils are found m cities, towns, and villages through 
out the country and generally meet once a month with committee meet- 
ings m between Members are usually representatives from the schools 
police, welfare department, library, churches, service clubs, parent- 
teacher organizations, and the hke Most of these councils feel that the 
most serious problem they have to meet is the lack of recreational facih 
ties for youth 

Such coordinating councils have had many good results to report 
They succeed m increasing the recreational facilities of the community» 
they educate their own members as to the importance of youth needs, 
they stimulate the better use of exisung facilities in the community, the) 
sometimes make special provision for adult education, they create new 
services for children Thus ” 

‘ as a result of the work of the Berkeley coordinating council a 
public school behavior clinic was established which includes on its staff 
a ps) chiatrist, a pediatrician, a p^chologist, and four visiting counselors 
Richmond, Virginia, secured a juvenile crime prevention officer from 
the department of public safety to act as a liaison officer between the m 
dividual child and the court, the police department, the social agencies 
and society at large A number of councils have been instrumental m 
persuading police departments to appoint special officers to handle )uve 
nile cases 

A comprehensive answer to the question ‘ What can the community 
do’ can be found m a Children’s Bureau publication for 1943 Four 
goals are given for community action The first three are 

“I Strengthenwg of resources needed by all children 
^ II Protection of groups of children especially vulnerable to delinquency 
III Control of harmful tnfluences tn the ctmnnumty” 


t? Ha>don “Commamty OrganizaTion and Crime Prevention” in Marjone 

Bell (cd) Social Defenses against Crime 1942 "Yearbook (New \ork National 
Probation Association 1942) p 34 

■kcnntth S "Delinquency Prevention through Coorduution," /mrml 

Educational Sociology, 10 9-34 (1936) 
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Space forbids giving the detaik of anj except the last goal '• 

IV Sen.,m for the detmriuem chM md the chdd titth behmar probSetm 
'A Social Services, 

1 Social services adapted to the needs of any child who presents 
behavior problems in the home school, or elsewhere, and 
made available to parents teachers police court ofRcials, and 
others who deal with the child. 

‘2 Full utilization of these socul services b> law-enforcement 
officials and bj courts in order that children and joung per 
sons coming to their attention maj be dealt with understand 
wgl) and sympathencally, and chat their needs for special 
services may be met with a view to preparing them for 
healthy, wholesome and productive lives rather than merely 
to meet an immediate cmergenc) 

“3 Unlizauon by social agencies of all available services that are 
pertmenr to the treatment of delinquency and bcliavior prob- 
lems 

“B The Police and the Juvenile Court, 

' 1 Law enforcement with provision for special handling of 
children s cases through a special unit m the police department 
(in larger communities), a staff of policewomen, or a selected 
officer 

* 2 Court procedure for children’s cases— based on the idea that 
children should be helped and protected rather than punished 
for specific acts— through either a juvenile court or specialized 
court procedure, 

"C Adequate Detenoon Care 

“1 Quarters entirely apart from those used for the detennon of 
adults 

“2 Standards of care that assure understanding and protection of 
children while in detention 

“3 Limitation of detention to children for w horn it is absolutely 
necessary 

“4 Authont) for discharge of children from detention vested 
only ta the /ufende coart or the agency designed to provide 
social services for the juvenile court 
“D Prov ision for Institutional and Foster fanuly Care 

1 Assumption b) the local public welfare agency of responsi 
bility for providing foster home services in communities 
where no facilities exist or where cxisong facihoes cannot 
meet the enore need 

‘2 Payment of adequate boarding rates essential to obtaining the 
kind of foster parents who can deal wisely with such children 
» • Controlling Juv cnilc Delinquency " VS Department of Ubor, CbdJrert s Bureru 
Tubheanon, 1943, p 301 
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“3 Pooling the efforts of cluld placing agencies to stimulate ap- 
plications from desirable foster parents 
‘ 4 Consideration of the place and contribution of child-canng 
institutions m the total child svelfare program of the commu 
nit), in the light of wartime needs 
‘ 5 Standards of care of foster homes and institutions w hich arc m 
conformit\ with the standards established b) the State pub ic- 
wclfare agency 
“£ Child-guidance Seniccs 

‘ 1 Establishment m large communities of child guidance services 
under public auspices to serve parents, the social agencies, the 
schools, and the |uvcnilc court in handling of children show- 
ing personality difficulties 

“2 Provision for funds to obtain service on a fee basis from ps)- 
chiatrists engaged in private practice or from pnvate child- 
guidance clinics, with social services available for all children 
referred 

“3 Utilization of traveling cbmes or special consultant servvees 
that may be provided b) Sute agencies ” 

Passaic, Kew Jersey, has established the Passaic Children’s Bureau to 
help children who need special treacmenL Organized m 1937, the Bureau 
IS now a part of the school sjstem in charge of an assistant supenntendent 
of schools Any complaint about a child is referred to the Bureau, whether 
It be b) a teacher in regard to troublesome behavior m the classroom or 
tnianc) , by some recreation agenc)% or b) parents or police The staff 
consists of the director, a ps) chologist, a ps)chiatnc social worker, two 
attendance officers, and a unit of four police officers (including one 
pobcew Oman) who ate assigned b) the chief of pobcc to serv e the Bureau 
When a case is reported to the Bureau, a thorough stud) is made of 
the bo) or girl, conferences are held with those concerned, and finall), 
a program is set up whercb) the parents, the school, and an) other 
agencies imohcd cooperate to help the child become better adjusted 
The case of Michael will show how the Bureau operates 
“Alread) well knowm to the police, and a persistent disturber of the 
classroom, Michael was brought to the attention of the Bureau almost 
as soon as the agency opened Michael was referred after attempting to 
poison his father With the background of vicious conduct which had 
preceded this episode, there is small doubt that, had it not been for the 
Bureau, he would have been almost summanl) committed to a juverule 
institution- The staff of the newly created Bureau, however, decided that 
perhaps the clums) and ineffectual effort to poison his father presented 

C Kiaraceus Ju erale Detmqumr-v and the School (Yonkers N ^ 
\\ orld Book (Company, W5), pp 44-47 
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a clue to the protracted maladjustment of the boy It is -worth noting that 
the first person to make this suggestion was the pohce heutcnant m con 
ference -with the representative of the ps)chiatric chnic whose help was 

invoked in this case r u i ^ r .t, 

“Bit bv bit. the home life of Michaels family was unfolded A father, 
bom m eastern Europe, himself diagnosed as psychopathic after a senes 
of arrests for wife beating, a none too bright mother, whose sole aim in 
life was to placate her husband In this sitnation, the cate of the child 
fluctuated from excesses of barbaric seventy to indifference which even 
allowed absences of several days to go unnonced The poisoning episode 

arranged fo^r Michael to hve^ 

^enod, close ™ 

pits indite how ,l,e„, Through 

him and how helpful the Bur 

“^^hTh^p^^t^s M^eirL^ has been well adjusted and represents 

a definite Bureau success ^ shown bv the fact that the 

Some evidence of to the pohce per 100 000 popula- 

crime rate (number of 3 m 1941 in Passaic, 

non) went down f™"' J' . „ „ent up from 1,053 8 in 1937 to 

whereas in the J „d States as a whole it went up from 

1,098 7 in 1941, and in , 

1,438 1 in 1937 to 1,572 ^ established the New Jersey State 
Recentlj the state of New Je d,3gn„s,s 

Diagnostic Center in Menlo Park g, „pcn 

and may remain for as long / 

for diagnosis to all ages 5 psychologists, 3 psjchiatnc social 

In atmndance are 4 25 aides 

workers 4 nurses, 1 X ray tech . j,„d„al efforts ate also wonh 
It should not be fotgonm that «"■: „f ,h,s to report 

while Eterj town probably has on 
Here is one example ” 

■;W, p41 IHoIih for ®1J and I7clinil«tra"5“f '7' 

I ,\Iar»!l Robmton "Mental Health lot 

‘‘.?^’.tteHaa.e<h.a)rt,W^-J””'“-“’ 
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“Frat Men MiFc Bad Boas Good 

“Easton, Pa (UP) It took onlj three months for 12 members of 
Lafayette College’s Zeta Psi fraternity to transfotm a dozen street urchins 
With police records into model citizens cut 

“Acting with the co operation of probation ofilcers, each of the fra- 
ternity men adopted one of the youngsters, all of whom had been charged 
with offenses ranging from thefts of autos to shoplifting The big brother 
took the boys on hikes, boxed and played games with them, and heaped 
encouragement on their young charges for their successes 

‘ In almost no time, the personal touch technique paid off and the once 
bad boys were attending school regularly and keeping out of juvenile 
court 

“Mow, however, the eight- to l4-ycar-o\d lads arc going to lose their 
college friends temporarily The fraternity men arc leaving for 
three months summer vacations 

“Probation officers are seeking other big brothers to carry on the good 
work during the summer ” 

WHAT CAN A STATE DO? 

The Michigan Child Guidance Institute** was a good example of how 
the state can help in the prevention of delinquency' This Institute was 
under the Board of Regents of the University and was managed b\ an 
executive committee and the director with a staff consisting of a full- 
time psychiatrist, a psychiatric ease worker, a field unit consisting of 
one psychologist and two psychiatric case w'orkers, a field sociologist to 
assist in community coordination, a fuU-ume research worker, and a 
clerical staff 

Any responsible person in the state could refer a maladjusted child 
under twenty one to the Institute To this person would be sent an ap- 
plication blank, a physician’s examination blank, a social history blank, 
and a blank for the legally required consent of the parent or guardian 
to permit the child’s examination When these blanks were returned, 
properly filled out, a date would be fixed for the child to be sent to Ann 
Arbor, his stay there to be for from three to thirty days, depending on 
the needs of the case Xhere he would be given medical, social, psy- 
chological, and psychiatnc examinations, whereupon the staff would dis 
cuss the case and draft recommendations, which would be sent back to 
the referring individual or agency 

Any county which agreed to match the states expenditure in the 

** Carr op ett , pp 382-403 
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county and which would organize to cooperate might ha^e a field unit 
come there to study the cases of children selected as needing help 
Innovation m the child vtelfare field often meets resistance The Insti- 
tute went out of existence June 30, 1943 


THE JUVENILE COURT 

There is no uniform system through the country for court hearings 
in the case of the juvenile delinquent Some juvenile courts are a part of 
the criminal court, with the same judge and similar procedures, but 
separate hearings Some ire Jinked with the family courts Some are set 
up specifically as children’s courts 

Tappan’’ believes that wherever it can be avoided the child should not 
be subjected to court procedures, but that if he is brought to court, it 
should be a court specially set up for children and )oung people ujth 
specially trained and well trained personnel, and with the power and 
procedure of the court limited and clearly defined 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DELINQUENT 

As Tappan says, the juvenile court has three questions to consider after 
adjudicating a child ** 

Should he be left in his own home with suspended sentence but no treat- 
ment, or under the guidance of probaaon. and/or under some program of 
assistance frorn some community agency’ 

* 2 Should he be placed in a foster home under the guidance of a probation 
officer or some other agency? 

‘ 3 Should he be committed to an insatution’’ 

Table 45 shows the disposition generally made 

It IS generally considered that if a child is able to make his readjust- 
ment in a home situation, he is better off there than he would be m an 
institUDon Bur with many children, cither because their own home or a 
foster home cannot giv'e them the proper care or because outside of an 
institution they actually endanger society, it is necessary to institutionalize 
them For this, there are many training schools or rcfomntoncs through- 
out the country Some arc so conducted that the only end they serve is 
to keep the child incarcerated Others have programs which really help 
the child become better adjusted and more sociaL 

*^Tappan op ni-, Chap 9 
p A\6 
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Table 4S jL;vEAn.E DELD.QaEvcv Cas«. W4S 

Cases, Disposed or bv 374 Courts 


Disposition of c 


Totjl 1 Boys I Girls Total [Boys Girls 


Disposition rq«rtcd 1 

Case dismissed, adiusicd, or held I 
open uithout funher action 
Child supervised by probation 1 
officer j 

Child committed or referred to an | 
institution I 

State institution for delinquent 
diildrev 

Other institution for delin- 
quent diildrcn 
Penal instituuon 
Other institution 

Child committed or referred to an 
agcnc) Of tndmdual 

Public department 
Other agcnc) or indii idual 
Odicr disposition of case 
Disposition not teported 


• Less than 0 5 per cent 



The unfavorable side of the picture is presented m this description ** 
“As has been shown, there are two kinds of training in a penal re- 
formatorj, namciv, that intended by the institution’s officials and that 
gained from inmates in the vard and eel! block Even though education 
takes hold, to some extent, so that the mind is improved and the hands 
given skill. It is nevertheless imparted in an atmosphere heavily charged 
With resentment and unhappiness and accompanied by deteriorating ef- 
fects on character The work-habiis established at a reformatorj are, in 
the mind of the south, habits associated with a temporary, abnormal and 
despised existence I ifc, work and play, he hopes, will be vastlj different 
when he is released, he will certainly wish to make his life of freedom 
differ as much as possible from his life of punishment Since it is extremciv 

•I^ard V UiTTtum and Prjof McNeiU Grant. Youth m the Toth (New York 
Tbe Slicmdlan Company. IV) 8 ) pp 11B-121 
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difficult for the state to succeed in education svhich is sncwed as one of 
the forms of punishment it is east for the released prisoner to turn his 
back upon the whole training experience 
‘In addiuon to institutional Mork habits there are msncutional com 
paruonships These are not of a normal \nnetj m that the) arc entircl\ 
limited to persons goaded into abnormal attitudes Tlie effects of the as 
socianons unlike the work habits are virtually inescapable and the) are 
lasting The worst bovs m the reformatoi) are the leaven m the whole 
loaf, nor the welfare and educational activities 
‘ The dual aim of punishment and rehabilitation throuijh education and 
training in a Teiormstory is bound to )ield meager refums m the im 
provement of human beings who are selected on the basis of their marked 
deficiencies and poor beginnings m life 

Is there any ground for a belief that vv hoJesilc reformation of coni icfcd 
offenders can be effected with large groups' We think that there is not 
The belief that feelings of penitence vviJJ arise under punishment dies 
hard but it must be uprooted if we arc to deal reabvticaHv with the prob 
lem of stimulating aspirations of right h\ mg among ) oung offenders The 
reformacor) is a high t)pe of prison well adapted to the purposes of m 
capacitating the most incorrigible offenders who cannot be handled safely 
m any other way But to regard it as a training school suited to the iin 
provement of congregate masses of five hundred to two thounnd young 
persons or old is to deccnc ourselves with wishful thinking Just as a 
pnson for adults is m the nature of a university of crime so is a large 
correctional training school all too often a prcpiratory school leading to 
the unn ersity ” 

If an institution is reafl) to sene in helping a child develop a better 
personal and social 'idjustmcm, it must have facilities for understanding 
what the child is like m intelligence attitudes and adjustment, it must 
ha\ e a staff w hich is dev oted to the task of rchibilitating the v oiith in its 
care winch is symparheue and kindly, and winch understands the psy- 
chology of childhood and youth and of the delinquent, it must provide 
suitable ]iv ing conditions suitable employ ment education and recreation 
it must encourage self discipline and democratic procedures of group 
government and it must have some arrangement to give conrimiing help 
to the child after he is released 

For illustration let us describe two private schools, not * rcfomiatoncs 
but showing what can be done with youth who have problems in their 
adjustment to society Tlicy arc the Quldrens \ illagc at Dobbs Ferry 

New ^ork and the George ‘Junior Republic.’ at rrecvillc. New ^ork 

The Childrens Village is an accredited nomectanan school mcor 
porated under the laws of the State of New \ork and m operation niche 
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months a year The school is for boys only and sen es 400 students whose 
ages range from ten to sixteen years 
As to the type of boy accepted ” 

"He may be one who has lost his parents and docs not respond to hfc 
in a foster family, but who requires training in a group environment 
“He may be a lad vho was prexemcd from receiving proper early 
training because of the illness of his parents or because of a broken home 
“He may be a boy who is unhapp> or rebellious because he cannot 
adjust to the ordinary school program or because he does not get along 
well with his brother, sister, or pla) mates 

“Other boys come from families who feel that their youngster is be- 
yond control or in danger of becoming delinquent 

“Then there are those who have already offended the community and 
have been brought before the Children’s Court for special planning” 

The Village is set up as a real community The boys live m 20 cottage 
homes, each m charge of a married couple who act as the cottage parents 
Each boy shares m the home duties, participates m the government of 
the commumty, earns money for the time he puts m on his regular pro- 
gram m school, shop, and service assignments, and has a bank account 
through which his expenses arc paid The Village has a ps)chiatnst, psy- 
chologist, physician, dental hygienist, registered nurse, and nine social 
workers who serve as the liaison benveen the school, the child and his 
parents, and the judge or referring agenc) In the nearl) one hundred 
years of its existence the Children’s Village has helped over 50,000 
troubled >oung people find themselves and prepare for happy and useful 
adult hv« 

The George Jumor Repubhc, founded by William R George, is, as 
the name suggests, a self-governing community whose citizens are 125 
bojr’s and girls between the ages of thirteen and nineteen on admission 
It is situated in rural New York State upon 550 acres of land In literature 
sent out bj the school w e read ** 

“The Republic program adcquatelj meets the needs of the normal 
child and at the same time is pamcularly successful with children show- 
ing behavior difficulaes, but not presenting problems serious enough to 
warrant custodial care Wc do not have a resident psychiatrist and for 
that reason do not accept children in need of intensive psychiatric treat- 
ment. 

‘ The Repubhc docs accept boys and girls referred from juv enile courts, 
providing it is felt that their problems are not too deep-seated and that 
•Quoted from pamphlet sent out b> the Chadren s VOUge p 2 
1952 Cauloguc of the George Junior Republic, Frees die N \ 
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they have the desire and capacity to make a good adjustment. A number 
of younpters come to the Republic on the referral of social agencies. 
Most children, however, are referred directly by families who feel that 
the Republic offers them better opportunities for development . . . 

"fndivfduai responsibility- for community life is learned by junior citi- 
zens through the operation of their own government. Eich young person 
Jearns that the only tvay of securing a better community is to exorcise 
his rights and responsibUities as a citizen. Being dealt with by a go\-cm' 
ment which he himself has helped to elect, has a sobering effect on the 
irresponsible boy or girl who hitheno has been dealt with by adults not 
of his oum choosing, according to a sj-stem ^vhich he has had no part in 
creating. Acceleration in growth and maturity and the development of 
social understanding are show-n by young people when given the right 
of self-determination in a school setting. It goes without saving that they 
will be more intelligent and responsible citizens of the communit>' into 
which they graduate than those w-ho, never having handled the problems 
nor experienced the failures and achievements of an active civic life, 
suddenly acquire voting privileges with a no more significant reason than 
the arrival of their 21st birthday. . , . 

“Ac the George Junior Republic the concept of ‘social illness’ is one 
around which an important part of the program is developed. The phys- 
ically ill person is seen by a medical doctor to whose care he cntruscs 
himself. He temporarily forfeits his right to decide what he shall do and 
allows the doctor to prescribe the best treatment for him. Similarly, the 
socially ill cirizen of the Republic is seen b)- bis ‘Social Doctor,’ a trained 
social casew'orkcr who is alert to symptoms of social illness and devotes 
his skills to its cure. Having been diagnosed socially ill, the cirizen re- 
nounces lus right to choose w'hat course he shall pursue with relation to 
society, and undergoes bis Social Doctor’s prescribed treatment, which 
may vary greativ from one patient to another. For instance, the patient 
w’hose illness shows up in excessive shjmess may be required to attend 
certain recreational functions, while another may need to spend a period 
of time in the special cottage known as Treatment Center. 

“Residents of this cottage arc isolated from the rest of the comniunitj • 
they eat, sleep, Avork, study and play separately from the other citizens, 
and are closely supervised and restricted. Placement in Treatment &ntcr 
is not considered as punishment, but as the provision of condjtions under 
which the parient may achieve the most rapid and pennanenr ffcoven% 

Not confronted continually Avith the necessity of making drcismru for 
himself which he is not vet prepared to make wisely, the citizen finds a 
certain relief and security in the knowledge that the nght ccuions as i 
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..„de for him Tn this protected environment he can culuvate good 
ts and develop strengths ^\hIch gne him a status and a sense of 
esement swthin the small group This in turn equips him with a de- 
; of confidence and good judgment vhich renders him more able to 
die his responsibilities m the larger community ” 

1 other words, )Outh at the Junior Republic grow because thet have 
sal community, genuine self-government, and the guidance of sym- 
hetic and specially trained adults 


PENALTIES FOR PARENTS 


\Ian\ people, realizing how frequentl) dclinquencj' stems from home 
nditions, advocate punishing the parents, for thej saj that since the 
rents are often to blame for the child s maladjustment, they should 
ar the penalty for it. 

In ansvv er to this. Whitman w ntes ** 

“The most senous fallacy found m the thinking of the zealous cntics 
>f parental bes in the assumption that fwrents arc aw are of their oyvn 
lortcomings and debberately plan to misguide and mistreat children 
bmmon sense tells us that this is a false assumption From the cases seen 
i child-guidance clinics, it has been obsened that the t)pe of parental 
uidance contributing to a child s poor adjustment is largely unintenoonal 
nd unwitting ” 

Judge Paul W Alexander of Toledo’s juvenile court has been punish- 
ng parents of juv enile delinquents for the last ten ) cars He concludes 

‘ In fine, w c might sav our stud^ seems to show that to punish parents 
ft ho contnbute to the delinquencv or neglect of their children accom- 
plishes very few, if any, of the things claimed for it except revenge, that 
in some cases where the parent is rcfractorv and resists the casework, ap- 
proach, a certain amount of actual punishment mav bring about co- 
operation, that m selected cases, where other methods have failed, prose- 
cution and the threat of punishment, without actual punishment, are 
rather efTcctiv e. . But punishing parents is no panacea,” 


Reminiscences 

definmon of the ttords “dehnqoent 
cMi Did joo ever engtge m 5och beh^oor WW 1Vh>- For how 

- “dj, Mtj, 1947 
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Outside Speakers 

la any communitj there wiU be, doubtless, socjil u orkers u ho can tell the 
class of particular cases of adolescents the} have worked with 


Generol Discussion 

1 Consider the subdivisions in the definition of the words "delinquent 
child” Rate these as to seriousness for soaety and seriousness for the child, 
from the most serious to the least . , - t. r. ^ »i,« 

2. Why do the most common offenses for girls differ so much from t 

most common for boys’ i 

3 Consider how mans children «crc detained in ,ail pendmg '’“""E ^ 
bnng our the vrong that ts done through tins, name some of the mild offenses 
for which a child might be thus held in )ail 

4 Consider the d'eseription of the ,nrenilc ; 

erne aUosvs, shoo how each eharaetetBtie mennoned might help 

'‘"TDeSrrdehn^uenejneighhothocdinyou^ 

delinquents, what would you hate it liU’ Give full deuils. 


“cIlL ,n TtenWe, New Yotl State Depattmen. of Cnmtnetec. m mm, 

CtMrirJf the C„y, Bntish Infotnnnon Sen.ee, 30 min , b «c w . 19« 
Children’s V.H4St,BKO, ISmtn.b S. w, IW 
Il’ho't Delinquent? RkO, Id mtn b S w IW 
ronth m Crisis, .March of Tone, 17 min, b !. w , 1943 


Further Reoding 

el0S,ta)Rn.n,-,16 2l4-^fi tn Driinvmr,, 1919 

Beil, Makjorie (cd). CH»Tr« . ^oocut»f>n. 1«0) 

\otk National Probation and Pamle A 

P..e,a.l4:se.ell ,“«-h, ^Nnv 

C\a», Lowlu- jLaLi»w» DeUnqurr j _ ^ 

DnllSAft,,. Out Rtiretrl CliUteo (Itetnu 


Lnile, Crown i Compm.. I9'0) 
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Part III 

AAAJOR INFLUENCES ON THE ADOLESCENT 



Chapter 12 . THE ADOLESCENT 
AND HIS HOME 


The adoJescenc is so much a product of his home that the teacher cannot 
be said to understand boys and girls unless he has a general understand 
mg of hoiv the home influences development and behavior, and he can 
not understand a particular youth unless he knou-s something of the home 
from which that young person comes What is more, if the teacher is con 
cerned with helping the adolescent, he must also then give thought to 
the possibihty of assisting the youth in solwng hts home diflicuiries 

There are three quesuons, therefore, that we must consider 

How has the home contnbuted to what the boj or girl is today? 

How js he getung along at home right now* 

Ho« can the school assist the youth who is hanng difficulties m regard to 
his home* 


" HOW DOES THE HOME AFFECT DEVELOPMENT? 
Reloltonships with Parents 

Tlie strongest factor in molding a child s personality is his relationship 
with his parents If his parents love lum with a generous, even flowing, 
nonposscssne affection and if they treat him as a person viho, hke them- 
selves, has both rights and rc^onsibihties in the familv group, then his 
chances of developing normally and well are good But if they diverge 
from this desired pattern the child’s development may be distorted 
Perenf-CheW Relationships In Generol How the parental relationship 
affects the child is shown in the results of, Roberts and Hcming’s in- 
tensive study of 100 college women who were divided into two classifica- 
tions, those who came from happy childhood homes and those who came 
from unhappy childhood homcs-tjic happiness or unhappiness being 
explained largely in terms of good ocbsd r^aaonships wjfb parents. TJiey 
found the following differences ‘ 

•Ivathcfine Elliott Roberts and Vantijne fJemine “Penistcnce snd 

Change in Personahtj Patterns, ilonagrjpbt ef tke Society for Jlctecrcb in CtiU 
Dnehp}iiertt,S (Vo 3) -iS-Sl (1943) 
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The happy childhood group: Better adjusted socially, more understanding 
ittitude toward parents, fewer religious conflicts, more church participation, 
more msight in regard to others, happier, less feeling of infenonty, better 
coordinated physically. 

The unhappy childhood group Accept cnticism and teasing better, feel the 
need for more money regardless of the actual size of the income 


It these condilions 
ore present lf> the 
home 


We observe some of these 
types of behovior in the 
cotleqe student: 


PorenI locks oncterslonding •\ 

\ 

Porent exhibits frequent enger 

•> \ 

Porent monif ests frequent \ ' 

Irritohon-s ’ 

Porent shews evidence of N 

tfsoppomtment in 

Rirent mokes unreosonobte 


^supersensilive 
//-expressions of hote 
//^moping by herself 
///r-ciois cutting 
////'',— self-consciousness 
/!^'^///^cryIng 

listlessness 

^ '^^'—expressions of \nfenonjy 

■ obsence from meols 

— —expressions of prejudice 


^rent hot Irritotlng 


-STUDENT-': Of 

expressions of feor 


Parent Is nervous- 


' / 


demqnds- ^ 

■^s-''‘,N^'*.»*J“'-solkIng, pouting 

\'^'''.'^Cifficulty in moklng friends 
\ W^feilure to keep eppeinfmenis 
\ \'“re$entment of criticism 

. • \ '“difficulty m moklng 

Porent frequently criticises f \ Introductions 

etiild*' ^vioiotion of mojor rules 

Fic 32 Sonic rcUtJomhips bcn^cen home adjustment and the bchasior of iunior 
T'Th’nl Rclaiionships bcUten 


In another imcsngation tve see again that unfavorable relationships 
Mitli the parents seem to cause maladjustments m the child, rieurc 32 

ei'cdlent ' "l I"' compared 106 giS with 

jmtmem. "'‘h girk «ith unsatisfactot)- tome ad- 

mfottf; ^-Ic'cscents sshose develop- 
ment has toen had tocause of unhealthy family relationships 

Th, Ov..l„.,ol,cl„. Home. Ralph s.as the only child m the family His 

bTik,“frmnT ml'’"'? ‘’"'"B c position ju'st fire 

«me o rjTihT =^4cd to al o« her 

to he vtith her son at noon and also alloy her to be ready to go 
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home with him when school sto mcr Consniucnlh she hi<! lunch «,rh 
him alone m one of the classrooms eserv das and tool, him for a «a!k 
afterward if the weather was favorable When the school das ended 
She caJJed for him and the} «cnt home rogctficr 
Since Ralph had an escepuonill} good mind he learned to read at an 
carls age and he spent his time after school hours preparing his school 
w ork and reading books, nianp of w hich w ere far abos e the Ics el of laxiks 
chosen bj his classmates In rccirations while he was timid and retiring 
he w ould at the same time astound both teacher and classmates with the 
insight he show cd in regard to his assignments and also w ith the breadth 
and depth of infonnation he had gamed from reading 
Ralph had no close friends among his classmates The pupils svho as- 
sociated tilth him through clementan and high school regarded him at 
a ' brain’ and hc/d no strong feeling either for or against him- In fact ihc> 
didn’t know him 

Ralph was kept in an extremeK sheltered atmosphere not onU for 
the eight \cirs he was in the elcmcntar> school but aim until he was 
read} for lus junior )eir in high school 'Hien his moilier wat transferred 
to another position which pcrnitricd Ralph to be free from her doninj* 
tion at least during the school da) 

In many respects Ralphs life was better than most Ikw-s and girls hne 
the prii liege of experiencing for his home was comfonable. his pirmts 
harmonious in their owtj relationship and affecfmnatc tnvi-ard him. Rot 
some influences as has been stiggcsted were ict) bad, for during thme 
)cars of childhood while Ralph was growing plmicalK and inentafh h» 
parents made his decisions for him, and as time went on he tiecamc ntorr 
dependent upon them rather than less as would Iw desinhlc llim too 
he hid no opporrunit) to dcsclop friendships witli l»on and guh of Im 
owxi affc. for he was nor encouraged b) ihe parents to l»ecnmc a part of 
the p{a\ uroups in Ins neighlKirho^ or to join tn rhote actn mr* in nhoo! 
which are of a sociahrang nature 

l^ng l>cforc Ralph readied hi* wnior ) car m Inch »cl>iv>» he hi f f'cgun 
to reahre that he was different fmm the rot of the ifuden't, fur r ua 
in his senior a ear that he hiinwlf felt that d ftcrriKc the nynt keo* i 
In spite of his c/Tom to l>c fnendh and a good sport he o id 1 tv't »isc 
cecd in gam n" flcceptancr tn the gnHfn he enufil for hiJ no<r 
learned how to (>c wnh thme of hw own ace or mtrrtMi ^ 

At home hu parents’ sohcitulc galcd hm, and set a' Ok * r«r t w n 
gate hm the attention and conpa’i ‘ •whp ih« Ik is ’< 1 1“ n *<h'* 

1 hn case hiuorv need not \< con'irncd fu'tl-er Rd, h hu 
progress since leaiifjg Ivjmc for ew’lege, II hettwi'li? * cif-weri -x 
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m social groups and without anv close circle of friends Unfortunately, 
too, he IS unsure of himself m his choices and decisions and too often relies 
on following the path that he feels his parents would approic of 
What help could Ralph ha\e rcccucd from his teachers in elementarv 
school and m high school- Thej ccrtainlv noted w hat w as w rong In fact 
they often talked about how much the) pitied Ralph because his mother 

was unwilling to allow him to make his own decisions The) saw how his 

opportuniues for socialization were limited Could some teachers along 
the wa) ha\e called Mrs D’s attention to what her well meant interest 
in her son was doing to him’ Doubtless something could have been done, 
though nothing was, probably because Ralph’s mother was so sure of 
herself and so resentful of even the mildest suggestion that she might 
be pursuing the wrong course Could Ralph’s teachers in high school 
have found ways of drawing him into some of the extracurricular activi- 
ties' With his deep interest m science, could he not have been led to take 
some responsibilities of leadership in the science club' Since Ralph ex- 
celled in all t)pes of scholastic work and never “caused an) trouble,” 
could it be that his teachers overlooked the great need for development 
of the social side of his nature’ Whatever the explanation, the school did 
fail to do what it might have done in directing Ralph’s social develop- 
ment and giving him more independence 
The Divided Home Herbert came from a home in which the ordinary 
comforts needed b) a child were present, for he had a good, wcll- 
fumishcd house in which to live and a sufficient amount of wholesome 


food to eat. But in another respect the home was not good for him He 
was the )oungcst m a famil) of three children. Mar), the firstborn, 
being eight )ears his elder and Pegg), the second sister, six years his 
elder Attention was showered upon Herbert from infanc) by his mother 
and sisters Overprotcction, however, was only one cause of the difficulties 
Herbert encountered in grow mg up 
Herbert’s father had real affection for his son, but since he didn’t agree 
with the mother’s and daughters’ methods of directing his development, 
there were often quarrels about the bo) w,th Herbert ‘ listening in.” In 
addiuon, Herbert witnessed unpleasant battles that came about because 
of parental differences in political and religious views For the mother 
had eft the church with which she had been affiliated since childhood 
mnri. following her 

togh, r rcnu,ncd ^fol oucrs of the church to tvh,ch the famdj 
th/oTh ' 7'’“ alignment of ttto memhers of the fem.Iy against 

the oth.r ruo «as the source of much conflict «hen Herbert u as about 
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,'i* 'u” cmitiBwl!} Ae dashes between 

the older iiicnibcrs of lus familv 


1 he bicUrmp and argun)cnts he found h/mseJf in the midst of did 
not pro\idc the imiosphcre of muruil loic altruism and self sacrifice 
ncccssan to dc» clop in I Jerhen a sense of cniorionjl secuntj the time 
he entered the first grade of clcnientirs school, the teachers saw a bov 
'' no u as \ erj non oits and restless unable to keep his attention on 3n> ;ob 
which required man) mmtifcs of sustained interest although his entrance 
tests shoued him to hisc art intcJhgcncc quotient of Hf 

What IS more, Herbert dtdn t know how to mike friends among his 
equals He was inclined to pinch push, or othcrssisc inflict minor torture 
on children if thc\ came withm his reach both m the classroom and on 
the plav ground outside the school 

The chifd did not achictc a satisfactorj degree of success at school 
C' cn this w as a cause for conflict The mother, and the daughter holding 
her s lews, blamed the school for not being able to direct Herbert's de 
^cIopmcnt m a sitisfactor\ manner The father and other daughter m 
sisted that the mother and older sister had protected Herbert too much 
and that his failure to succeed in school was all their fault 

The principal and the teachers understood ter) clear!) xthat the home 
life was like, and conference after conference was held with both the 
mother and the father on numerous occasions during the years Herbert 
was in the clcmcntar) school The parents admitted that what was taking 
place m the home might not be conduen c to the dev elopmcnt of emotional 
stabilit) , but they net cr full) acknow ledged their responsibility for being 
the source of Herbert’s trouble Tlie teachers were s)mpathetic with 
Herbert, they tried to help him and actually did much with him to coun- 
teract some of the influence m the home 
Age tw civ e found Herbert read) for the sev enth gride, but w ith only 
1 poor record of past achievement Instead of having high marks he had 
barel) passed m most of the six grades he had gone through The mother 
then decided to send him to a private school which had a good reputation 
/or cftMfmg- w rrfr such cases Ac che chfc o/ ovwp ) the pjy^’^re school 
refused Herbert’s continuance, and back he came to the school he had 


previously attended 

Herbert's record m junior and senior high school was much the same 
as it had been for the eiementar) grades cveept that he occasionally failed 
a subject and had to repeat it Home conditions remained about the same 
and Herbert continued to be a restless unstable, and friendless boy at 
school , ,, „ 

After graduation from high school Herbert entered college He W’as 
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dropped at the end of his first year because of low scholarship. After a 
period of one year he has been readmitted to college. Many of the habic 
of childhood remain with him, but now he is taking hold of himself and 
tr)’ing to improve. 

"At the present time, he appears to be on his way to becoming a produc- 
tive citizen- Fortunately he faces the situation he is in vciy’ realistically 
and understands the causes for the trouble he had while growing up. He 
finds it very difiicult to apply himself to study, for the years in elemenwr}’ 
and high school were not what they should have been. But Herbert gives 
his teachers much credit for holding on to him through those tiy’ing 
times. If it had not been for their thorough understanding of his home 
situation and their patient and sympathetic attitude Herbert might have 
been another among those who dropped out of school at sixteen and 
into an unwholesome eristencc. 

Parental Repression. Jenkins, describing types of children encountered 
in psj’chiatry, gives us the following three pictures:* 

“The o\*erinhibited personality structure is extremely familiar to mental 
hygienists. Typically it develops in an atmosphere of parental repression. 
The parents are likely to be cold and unsocial, the mother compensating 
for some rejection by overproduction and over-restriction, the father 
perfectionisfic and intolerant. Both parents are inconsistent in methods of 
discipline. Both parents arc restrained, socially disciplined persons. They 
are typically of a social stratum and a In'cl of education above the clinic 
average. The mother is hTcely to be Dl frequently from one afiliction or 
another. The child himself is likely to have experienced an unusual amount 
of illness which contributes to his insecuritv' and dependence. He is likelv 
to be jealous of his siblings in their relation to the parents, feeling his own 
relation less secure. 


In order to understand such a personality structure we need only 
to consider the dynamics of personality development. The child obtains 
his sense of security from his parents. A youngf child has no other source 
of security. He is utterly dependent upon the parents, and there is no 
frequent childhood fear which produces such chronic anxiety as the fear 
of loss of the parents, or the fear of loss of the parents’ love. Just as the 
pai^t is the fundamental source of sccurir>' to the young child the fear 
^los of the parent is the fundamental source of insecurity and of anxien'. 

I his fact IS so simple and obvious it is often overlooked 
“Here we ere dealing with the urKociablc, cold, distant patent, lacking 

Sttnentte in Children.' 

YeaAooV, Iw), pp, 202-2^™™^ O-'wional Probation Association, 
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m uaiTOth, perhaps the rejecting bur oierprotecong mother, and per- 
inps the pcrfectionistic, hyper enucal father The child lacks the as- 
surance of acceptance and nffection which comes through close emotional 
contact ^\Jth the parents These are parents uhose approval (and pre- 
sumably nhosc lote) can be won onJy by good, lety conforming, 
t erj' inhibited beha\ lor Any violation of parental taboo is met by dis- 
appro\aI vhich this insecure child feels or fears means rejection There 
is deeply implanted as the result of this ci^cnencc the pervading fear 
thar jf he is nor a good child his parents will not love him As a result 
an)' aggressive act by the child rhrous him /ato a panic of armety He 
can feel secure only by being cxcessucly good, b) being excessively in- 
hibited To protect himself he screws down the safety valve on his central 
core of pnmitiv e impulses, and the pressure there mounts to produce an 
acute sirumon of internal conflict which may be relieved by neurone 
disorders 

Unfovmg, Ill-nafured Porenfs “This child s problem centers around his 
uninhibited hostile treatments of others He is cruel, defiant, prone de 
hberately to destroy the property of others as vv ell as violently to attack 
their penons He shows bttle feebng of guilt or remorse He is seldom 
able to gee ahng uirh other children, bur is always quarreling, Bghong 
or engaging m mischievous cncks to annoy them He is jnebned to bully 
and boss them and is boastful, selfish and jealous He is rude or defiant 
toward persons in authonty, openl) antagonistic toward his teachers, 
and has outbursts of temper when crossed He will deceive others and 
refuses to accept the blame for his own misbehavior Because of his per- 
sonality makeup he has few close fnends if any, and his classmates have 
little to do With him 

“Even if others attempt to become fnendly with him, this boy does 
not respond with friendship for he is suspicious of other people and re- 
acts neganvely to questions He is non committal and evasive when ques- 
tioned and usually appears sullen He seeks vengeance against those he 
dislikes. In our small senes w e find even arson and murder His frequent 
petty thieving at home or at school sometimes results from the same 
vengeful attitude His language is profane and obscene. He displays an 
unusually overt interest in sex, and is known to indulge in masturbation 
This is a child, he goes on to saj, whose parents relationship is apt 
to be fraught w ith bitterness and disharmony, whose parents are probabl) 
violent-tempered and abusive toward each other, whose parents arc in- 
different toward the child or even openly hostile and rejecting 

“The product of this background is a child of bottomless hostilities 
and endless bitterness who feels cheated in life, who views himself as a 
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victim although he is constantly the aggressor, who is grossly defective 
in his social inhibitions, and who is grossly lacking in guilt sense over his 
misconduet ” The reasons are that the child receives no love from 
his parents, he has no affcctional tie to an adult through which he could 
incorporate standards of behavior, and he actually secs before him m 
his home examples of selfish and inconsiderate behavior 

Inadequate Supervision and Surroundings ‘ This is the pseudosocial boj 
—the loyal gang member, the good comrade of a delinquent sub culture 
Within his own group he is commonl) a socialized and adjusted inditid 
ual It IS only m relation to the larger group that we can consider him 
maladjusted and antisocial 

While his behavior bears certain resemblances to that of the un 
socialized, aggressive boy, there are important differences These dif- 
ferences are related to the fact that he is socialized m his o\v n group and 
loyal to his comrades This boy also is deceptive and defiant toward 
authonty When possible he avoids self incrimination by not accepting 
the blame for his own acts and he feels little guilt over his delinquent 
depredations On the other hand, should he violate the code of his group 
as by informing on his companions when caught, he would feel deepl) 
guilty Even more than the unsoctalized aggressive boy, he engages in 
petty stealing at home or school, but this behavior would appear to be 
motivated more by acquisitiveness than b) a desire for revenge He is 
also extremel) antagonistic toward school attendance, but expresses this 
antagonism chief!) in truancy This antagonism toward school is not due 
to a lack of fnends there, for compared with the average child seen at 
the clinic this bo) is popular 

Typically he comes from an impoverished overcrowded home 
in a downtown deteriorated dclinqucnc) area But this child was not 
rejected from birth His mother, although inadequate to control him as 
he grew older, never lacked maternal feeling As a result he achieved a 
basic socialization But his father was more inadequate than his mother 
and there was a failure particularly of paternal function-the guidance, 
training and control of the older child Hence he drifted into contact 
w ith the delinquent associates of his neighborhood and achiev cd his adoles- 
cent socialization within a delinquent group As a result of his behavior 
and parental inadequacies, an acute conflict with the parents finallv de 
vclopcd ’’ * ^ 

Indulgenl Porenl. Fitz Simons describes the behavior that indicates 
ovcracceptance on the part of a parent as being ■ 

Rehliomhip, a. Shown m Omical Case 

rC™ Vort T'f p„„„, Ch,IJ ReU 

fjOfufrfpx (New ^ork Appleton-Centur) -Crofts Inc., 1939) p 25 
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Parent indiiltjcs child — cannot refuse requests 

Parent cares 7or child s phtsical needs to an unusual degree 

Parent sleeps in same bed tvnth child 

Parent spends all possible tune with child 

Parent pushes child 

Parent gives monev, to)S special privileges 

Parent docs not want child to leave for recreation 

Parent spends time with child — plajing with or amusing child 

Parent gives in to child 

Parent excuses child — defends him 

Parent is proud of child — praises him. 

Parent sleeps m same room 
Parent sees few if an) faults. 

Parent protects child from unhappiness 

Parent nrotects child from w hat he considers hamiiu! 

m°l" nn rffon .o .mpro.c d,.ld. co„d,«on-b, c.rD.ng o.t 

recommendations etc 

Sjmonds S1JS that ,f ether or both parents oaerprotcct a child, that 
child IS likcl> to be characteraed as • 

Overdependent. 

Infanule. 

Possessing feelings of infcrioncv 
Witlulraw mg 

Hav mg poor social adjustment. 

Havnng poor work habits. 

Parent secs mostl) shortcomings 
Parent uses severe punishments 
Parent deserts child 
Parent evicts child 

Parent turns child over to an . j school convent (for 

Parent puts child m institution, reform school g 

discipline or to avoid trouble) 

Parent does not provide financial suppo 
Parent cnticizes child 
Parent threatens to evict child 
Parent deliberately frightens child 


‘Symonds op eit p 46 
• M J Ficz Simons op cit , p 2* 
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Parent locks child awa>— in closet, basement, outside house 
Parent threatens to report child to authority 
Parent paj s no attention to child — gives no moncj. , toys, treats 
Parent spanks child, -fthips child 
Parent does not provide advantages, special education 
Parent does not spend time with child 
Parent neglects child — mo\ ements unsupervised 
Parent compares child unfa\ orably 
Parent is hard on child-holds to standard unsuited 


Symonds says that if either or both parents reject a child that child is 
likely to be characterized as * 


Aggressiv e. 
Rebellious. 

Hosule. 

jealous. 

Attention-getting 
H) peracov e 
Annoymg in school 


Wc read further about the rejected child m Bonncy, who vvntes ’ 

* The patterns run about as follows They have experienced some form 
of rejection bj one or both parents or the) have had excessive emotional 
tics w ith one of the parents-usuall) the mother, while at the same nme 
lacking even normal relationships with the other parent This rejection 
and this abnormal pulling of the child toward one side of the parental 
axis results in vanous forms of pctsonaUty distoraons such as a sense of 
infenont) , a deep seated desire for rev enge, an immature and confused 
lov c life, and an expectation of greater pleasure without effort or responsi- 
bihtj than the world affords” 


Olher Home Infloencei 


Wc have discussed at length how relationships with parents affect the 
child s development All of the aspects of the home must be considered, 
however, if wc rcall> wish to understand why the adolescent is what 
he IS. 

These arc summarized b) Bossard thus • 


•Symond* op ett^p 47 

K7 n wo ^ M the Makers of Socul Deviates " Soctjl Forcei, 20 77- 


JimCT n s Bouard and FJeanorS Boll Family Situjuont (Philadelphia UniTCf 
SIT) of Pcnmvhinu Press, IMO pp III m * 
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A CusstncATios op Family SraATJoNS 
Intrafanitly Relationships 
I AfFectional relationships 


A Elxccss of affection 

B KoTOsal affecuon 
C Disenminanon m affection 

D Inconsistency of alTcction 

C Displacement of affection 
F Lack of affection 

O Frank rejection 

H Subjectual relationships 
A Repression 

ff Anarch) 

C Confusion 
D Approaching Balance 


1 The possessive home 

2 The osersolicitoos home 
J The ovenndulgent home 

\ Tlw compaworablt; ViWTit 

1 The diMded home 

2 The faiored-child home 
) The impartial" home 

1 The b ckering home 

2 TTic unrchable home 

1 The home %\ith a new member 

J The nagging home 

2 The fngid home 

3 The neglected home 

J The home of the unwanted child 

1 The mother-controlled home 

2 The father-dominated home 

3 The oscrdcmanding home 

I The child dictated home 
( The home with too many bosses 
] The democratic home 


fcomiy Pasterns 

A Size ' TSelaisetWy 

2 The one child famify 

B Organization * The cooperative family 

2 The independent famdy 

3 The tocomp}ete family 

C Activity ' The nomati c family 

2 The joiner family 

3 The family of the mtelbgcntsia 

4 The chff dweller family 

5 The commimicy benefactor fanuij 
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D. Values and goals 1 The social climber family 

2 The matenahstic family 

3 The o\ erlyrehgious family 

4 The scientific familj 

5 The superstitious family 

6 The conventional family 

External Factors 

1. The inadequately financed home 

2 The suddenly wealthy home 

3 The large-inheritance home 

4 The mother supported family 

5 The family marked by peculiar 
occupational characteristics 

6 The home of culture conflict 

7 The disgraced home 

8 The family m the public eye 

1 The farm family’ 

2 The small tow n family' 

3 The city family 

4 The summer-resort family 

5 The misfit-in the-neighborhood 
family 

6 The family m a sub standard 

neighborhood 

1 The home of the invalid 

2 Tlie home of the defective 

HOV/ IS THE ADOLESCENT GETTING ALONG AT HOME? 

hiis his problems and frustra- 
tions With some hojs and girls, mam of these troubles stem from tho 
home, and sometimes it ts the home problems that are the most unmanage- 

These problems may be dntded tnto nto groups 

1 Those having to do tilth the home setting 

2 Those connected sv.th personal rchnomhips svithin the home 


A Socioeconomic status 


B Neighborhood 


C Health 


PfobWm* Moving fo Do wllh the Home Setting 

bovs country it is not uncommon to find 

> g s m school coming from a home w here the father and mother 
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«=rc mrcd m a different cdtnre The difficulties of adinsmienr i.hich 
these voung people free call for a type of guidance and undemanding 
teachers often fail to g„e The case of Sammy is tllustmtiie Samrai s 
fatljcr and mother m ere emigrants from Russia ho had come to America 
ot the age of twent) The) settled m a Middle Western city of 70 000, 
locicmg in the old part of the citj which had m an earl) da) been the 
most unporwnt business distnct but which as the city grew became a 
slum section Taaones grew up m this portion of the city, the rental 
rates for homes w ere low , and it soon became populated with the under- 
prn ilegcd Saloons, gambling places, and houses of prostitution flourished 
m this section w here Samm) w as bom 
The father opened a secondhand store jn the very center of this old 
section of rJie aty and housed riic fanwJ) m fw o rooms attached to the 
rear of the store The parents, who were unable to speak the English 
Janguige when they came to Amcnca, were honest and God fearing 
citij:cns, anxious to rear Sammy and his brother, Tomm) , to be die same 
Though the) were eager to sec their children take full advantage of the 
opportunities furnished for getting an education, their failure to under- 
stand the contrasts the children faced bct^vcen home and school caused 


much conflict m the lives of the two boys 
By the time Sammy entered )unior high school, he was well aware of 
the fnct that he was different from the other students For one instance, 
his parents could not see why it was ncccssaiy for Samm) to take part 
m certain school activities after school hours since the) kept him from 
gctnng home early and helping jn the store For another, Samm) had no 
home to which he would dare rake any of his classmates When he was 
invited to their homes, he had a feeling of guilt because he was unable 
to show them the same courtes)' b) ashing them to his Iiome Then, too, 
while his mother tnd father wished to show their cooperation with the 


school and would often come to programs to wJuch parents were in 
\ited, they were different in dress and manners from other parents and 
Sammy w as conscious of this and embarrassed by Jt; 

Sammy’s teachers and his counselor understood bis diBculaes Con- 
ferences were held with his parents to give them a better understanding 
of what the school was trying to do But not enough was accomplished 
to chanee their way of thinking about their bo)^ 

After completing the eighth gtedc Sbmmy had a heatr tt^heart nik 
n ith his counselor He said ‘ Mr J , I ^1=“ ' f 

says he can get me a tvort petmit, so I thml it best that J tjml -rae 
coonselor understood the struggles Sammy had been erperienemg He 
told him that before such acnon tvas taken it ttould be good for the mo 
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of them to consider at length what Sammy proposed to do In the con 
vcrsation Samm^ unburdened his soul lie said “There’s no use in me 
trying to go ahead 1 can ne\cr hope to amount to much with father and 
mother like they arc I know its wrong for me to be ashamed of them, 
but I can’t help it The) arc so different from the parents of the other 
boys They try to make me behaxc so different from my friends I cant 
get clothes like my friends wear M) parents complain about me all of 
the time because I want more than thc) want to give me So I think I had 
better quit ’ 

The counselor told Sammy that he was a good boy and that, although 
unhappy at times, he had made satisfactory progress generally He show cd 
Sammy that those w ho knew him and his family did not look dow n upon 
him )ust because his parents were “different ’ In fact, he said, he admired 
Sammy very much for the way he had been brave enough to stick to it 
as he fought an uphill battle TTve counselor promised Sammy all the help 
possible if he would remain m school Whenever he felt discouraged, it 
was suggested he should come m for a talk 
Sammy did graduate from high school Today he holds a position 
which he was able to secure because of his school training m commercial 
subjects He seems to be reasonably well adjusted and is a useful ciQZcn, 
pursuing work which gives promise of enabling him to make a decent 
Uvmg We don t know what might have happened to Sammy if his school 
and counselors hadn’t understood him and hts problems 

The Immoral Home The problems to be faced by thc adolescent grow- 
ing up in a home where one or both parents have no decent standards 
of conduct are very different from the problems arising in homes like 
Herbert’s and Sammy’s 

Ronalds father spent most of his erne away from home, and thc care 
of Ronald their only child was left to thc mother Thc mother’s teputa 

homr forgmlT'”"''’' “ ‘■oomrag 


The problem of adjustment for Ronald became senous for turn svhen 
^ years old For some ume previous to adolescence 

he had been conscious of svhat went on m ha home but tt was m adoles- 
cenee that the conditions surrounding him gate nse to senous emotional 
dismrbance He was ashamed of the low moral standard held bj his 

"o higher, but since the 
him hi'csv httle about 


wftrfnl'dtT/®' of his family’s reputation 

friendly and accepted hun as thetr equal in most school sitnations 
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Pfoblems In Personal ReloDonthips 

Pcrenf-Chi/d Relationships. Home life for the majonty of adolcsc 
IS comforting and comforcabte, bur for ev crj one of them, some r 
and some Jess, ir has its unpicasanc moments arising from trouble ^ 
father or mother, brother or sister 
Almost in\ ariably there arc sources of friction and displeasure in adt 
cent-pnrent relationships This is true m child parent relationship- 
well, of course, but difficulocs often become more severe m adolesce 


Table 46 Aoolesclsts’ Duukcs Recardisg Parental Behavior 



Tann 

Tcfts-n 

1 City 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girh 


I Discipline and control 

31 8 

23 1 

18 

28 9 

21 3 

21 5 

Tathc. 

and other personal rda 

J3 J 

33 I 

26 9 

35 9 

15 7 

26 7 

Alothi 

tionships birvv cen parent 








and child 








11 Temperamental traits 

9 1 

13 6 

15 

19 5 

n 7 

27 8 

Fathei 

and behavior affecting 

8 S 

13 8 

11 8 

25 

13 5 

14 4 

Alothi 

members of the family 








and others 









20 : 

30 6 

34 

19 5 I 

34 

22 8 

Father 


6 , 

2 3 

1 8 6 

5 1 1 

23 6 

16 7 

Mothe 

IV Emotional adjustment 

12 7 

15 6 

7 

6 7 

11 7 

6 3 

Father 


12 8 

16 9 

9 7 

9 6 

16 9 

15 3 

Alothe 

V. Ideas, aranidcs, beliefs 

0 

0 7 

3 

2 7 

0 

0 

Father 


3 4 

2 3 

4 3 

3 2 

0 

0 

Mothe 


0 

0 7 

3 

2 7 

0 

0 1 

rather 


12 

8 5 

12 9 

a 3 

12 4 

7 8J 

Mothe 


1 8 

1 4 

0 

2 7 

0 

3 81 

rather 


3 4 

1 5 

5 4 

1 3 

5 6 



when the boy or girl is consciously pulling avray from his parents' don 
nance and when he is becoming more aivare of his parents as people 

Stott‘0 gathered data from 1.878 young people (694 Uvmg on fani 
639 living m small tosvns, and 545 living in a city) m regard to the que 
uon of what tltey disliked about their parents' behavior He asked tlici 
“What does your mother do that you don’t and Whar does yoi 
father do that you da not like?” 

"Lcland H Sioit, “AdotoW Dul.fc ” IsM 

Significance,' ecdagos/c^l Sanamy and iPurnA of Goiet.e PsycMogy, 

(1940). 
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homes on the basis of mtelbgcnce, chronological age, grade in school, sex, 
and nationality They lound that the achievement of pupils from broken 
homes is mfenor to that of pupils from notmal homes No other casual 
factors uere found to account for this difference 

Broken homes, of course, maj affect the adolescent in many uays 
Thus VAO boys of fourteen and sixteen, whose mother had died, had to 
keep house for their father-wiih the result that they were always un- 
kempt and unwashed and looking for every excuse to be somewhere other 
than at home during most of their waking hours 
The womans influence m the home or the man’s is too important to 
prevent some lack of balance when the mother or father is gone from 
the home Not )ust in housekeeping or in breadw inning but also in man) 
more subtle ways arc needed influences lost. 

Lack of Pnvacy in the Home One girl writes ‘\Iy mother, father, and I 
lue with my grandparents The house is really not big enough Although 
we do have 5 rooms I do not have a room of my own I think every bo) 
and girl should hav e their ow n room You don t like to have someone else 
alw a) s knowing ev er) thing you do ” 

Another girl sa) | \ly home is quite satisfactory and 1 have hardlv 
any complaint, except that my room is fairl) open and I hav e v erj little 
privacy which I believe all girls need Now I have no trouble with m) 
parents-they nev er gather m my room, but still I can t close the door 
and feel alone M) bedroom is off the front room and the rooms arc 
joined b) an arch door So you see I can’t v cry well close my room off 
and be alone ” 

It IS easy to understand why it is disturbing to the adolescent not to 
have a place in his home which is his own and which is private With 
the attention of adults so often upon him, he needs at omes to be safe 
from prvmg c)cs and free from distractions In addition he needs a 
place for his belongings arranged just as he wants them— and left that 
wav— a place where he can express himself and his ideas of good living 
vnthout interference. 

lock of Money in Ihe Home Probably no one who reads this is so af- 
Huent that he cannot appreciate the troubles that poicrty can bring to 
the adolescent. Lack of proper food, lack of conveniences lack of health 
scrv ices, and other depnv ations not only interfere w ith h:» phv sical w cH 
l>cmg but also someumes cause feelings of mfenonty, shame, and jcalousv 
Often, too, the adolescent has to spend lus leisure time working, both to 
help his family and to get necessities for himself and he is thus depnv cd 
of oppotTunmes for the kind of association and recreauon others engage 
in. 
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“When I was fifteen iny parents said I could have dates when 
sixteen. It’s gone on this way for t%vo years. Now, I’m seventeen an 
say for me to wait until I’m eighteen. I suppose it will continue th 
the rest of my life.” 

“My mother and father don’t think that I have enough sense to ' 
tar-even though I’ve passed the test. They svant me to wait anothc 

and I’m a senior now.” i » 

“They always introduce me to people as their biby. 


Parents interfere with your friendships; 

“My ptirents are entirely suitable to me. I have only one gripe at 
is thai niy Dad worries too much about me. Dad can t be at case 

IsTotr.Tai:: m^rndr whom I tru 

someone comes she docsn t like it o 

Uds quiet, and ‘f y““ jg["i cln entertain my friends whei 

“My parents seem “ „ can’t be natural whe 

are in the same room. For some y said.” 

feci that your mother or father is listen' g on all 

“I don’t think my mother has a right to pass ju g 
friends when she doesn’t redly V^£ j mention going some 

“My mother is jealous of ”>/ ^^on’t thLrleh of hfr or I 
With some one, she corapliuns myself without close f: 

spend aU uf my time with her. Thus. I find mys 
just because I dread bringing them home. 

Parents try to decide what you should 

^ U o fnmre Knius and anyone can tell 

“My parents expect me to be a f Z 

try to decide your future instead o, trying towoa It on 

^ “My parents conDnually ““g Mssi'bleVat I do not have thi 
have done and I have not. It c laiow, could be handicap! 

interests or ambitions, or as f^^ “ ' . J jon in the acnvmcs in ■ 
some way, thus prevcnnng P 
those other boys arc so successful. 
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He classified their replies into six groups (plus a group of miscellaneous 
Items of trivial importance) From his extensive data we present Table 46, 
giving only the per cent of total crmcism 

According to this report, and u is as wc would expect it to be, the most 
frequent parent-child difficult) in normal homes lies m direct clashes be- 
tween parent and child Wc have funher evidence of this in wntten 
opimons of high school boys and girls.“ 


Parents won’t listen 

“I can’t discuss anything with my father. He won’t listen to my side of 
anything He is head-strong and what he says goes. He says I’m not old 
enough to know anything ” 

“Aly friends influence me most It seems I )ust can’t get mother to sit 
down and talk real sense about my problems ” 

“Mother just nc\er has nme to talk things over with me ’’ 

“My mother won’t answer any of the problems 1 bnng home and ask 
her-cspecially sex problems She just says that I’ll find out sooner or 
later.” 


Parents don’t trust you 

“Why do parents always expect you to account for everything you do 
while out of their sight? It makes you have a feebng that they don’t trust 
you ” 

“If I have a date, I must be home at an early tune If I am just five 
minutes late, I have some tall explaining to do. Why parents can’t trust 
their children is beyond me ” 

“My parents arc always suspicious of everything that I do I’m getting 
to the place that I’m not canng much any more if they keep doubtmg me 
There is no reason for them to act like this toward me, and there never 
has been any. It just makes me keep my thoughts to myself and then 

there s to pay because ‘You don’t say anything— you don’t tell 

me anything ’ ” 

Parents treat ) ou as a child 

“My mother will not let me go out at night with my girl fnends She 
will not let me have a date with a bo) who has a car She says anything 
could happen She doesn’t seem to know that I’m old enough to take care 
of m) self and that my fnends arc nice ” 

^ Cono'er, PnneipJ. Gufield High SchooL 
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“When I uas fifteen my parents said I could have dates uhen I Mas 
SLTtccn It‘s gone on this wav for two years Now , I m seventeen and they 
siy for rae to wait until I’m eighteen I suppose it will continue this wa> 

the rest of my life ” , , 

‘My mother and father don’t think that I have enough sense to drive a 
car-even though I’ve passed the test They want me to wait another year, 
and I’m a senior now ” 

“They alw ays introduce me to people as their baby 


Parents interfere with your friendships 

“AIv narents are entirely suitable to me I have only one gnpe and that 

^^““obL'rhotr /-ke him trust my f.mdr whom I trust and 

hke= This especially means the boys ,hen when 

“Mother ‘■'‘'^'l^'^V.tLcause we make nmse You can’t keep 

someone comes she docsn t like it otcai^ , 

kids quiet, and 'f >““ “" ' 5° thwf can’ entertain my friends when they 

'“!.Knrm; Hgment on all of my 

friends when she doesn’t rc^y ''"‘’'J ' , , „e„non going some place 

“My mother is jealous of my ‘ of her or I would 

with some one, she complaim t myself without close friends, 

“My parents expect me to be a i S 


‘ Parents try to 


decide your fumre instead of uymg ro work it out w ith 
^°“My parents continually “te'’dmrdo‘’%t have the same 


mtereslsorTm;i;ons,otas^at.*^_ 

some way, thus “LF 

those other boys are so successful. 
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Parents w ant you in too early 

“They expect you to be m from a party when the party is just starting 
“It happens that I get to go out rarely I can’t hav c a good time because 
I’m worrying about being home on time I have to be home before any- 
body else, 9 30 p M , and it makes me fee! plumb silly, like an old wet 
blanket. I want to go out just once and have a good time— no worries or 
cares about being home at a reasonable time I don’t see w hy my mother 
our of a million other mothers has been so strict with me ” 

‘ My mother demands that I come straight home from school ever) 
day I wish that she would let me stay at least for half an hour once in a 
while, so that I could mix in with the crowd ” 

“Dad insists that I get in at nine o’clock w hen I’m out with anyone but 
when I’m out with him, time makes no difference ” 


Parents mvade your privacy 

‘ Someoraes a fnend phones me My mother always wants to know 
who It was and what the person wanted. I don t think this is fair I should 
be able to hav e a hctle pnv acy ’’ 

“Parents alwa)s think that you have something up your sleeve when 
you go out at mght with a bunch of boys and always giv e you a genera! 
quiz. I think it is all right to ask me where 1 ve becn-bue without the 

4WS.” 


Parents complain too much 

‘ I m talked about in front of my grandparents and other rclativ es My 
parents call me lazy because 1 play basketball until it gets dark and then 
1 m ared and want to go to bed earl) ” 

“It would be better if my parents would go out and have a good ome 
themselves once in a while instead of just sitting around and grumbling” 
Father is always trying to find thin^ wrong with the way I do things 
He has never comphmented me on anything-just gripes ” 


Parents quarrel 

“I b^l^c^e that when patents hate troubles bettveen themselves, they 
should keep it to themsciv cs and not be constantly ravmff to their children 
about them. It IS embarrassing for the children. They can’t even express 
their V lews. It only makes them unhappy « ^ ^ 

eh hT"" of adolescence than of 
childhood. Punke has invesngated the matter of family quarrels as far as 
high school youth are concerned, the causes of such quarrels ate given 
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in Table 47. As we see from this, the daughter engages m niore (Quarreling 
m regard to social life ami fncnds, clothes, and other members of the 
family. The opposite is true when it comes to economic factors, educa- 
tion, and > ocation The differences are perhaps not large enough to be 
the basis for generalization, but it can at least be said that we would expect 


Table 47 Causes of Pares r Adolescent Quarrees* 


Per Cent 


Soaal life and fncnds 
Father and son 
Father and daughter 
Mother and son 
Mother and daughter 

Economic factors relating to work and spending money 
Father and son 
Father and daughter 
iMothcr and son 
Mother and daughter 
Qothes 
Father and son 
Father and daughter 
Mother and son 
Mother and daughter 
Educauon and rocacion 
Father and son 
Father and daughter 
Afothcr and son 
Afothcr and daughter 
Other members of the family 
Father and son 
Father and daughter 
Afother and son 
Mother and daughter 
Other causes 
Father and son 
Father and daughter 
Mother and son 
Mother and daughter 
• Data arrange! from HanrU H ‘ H-sh sdmol YoaU. «.d Qoarr* 

School and Soneiy, 58 507-511 (19*}} 

them to faU as they do In the first ecSiiy for keeping a 

toward their daughters and JciTengagomtnK Second, the 

watchful eye on their friendships an ^ that the 

very fact that the girls* clothes oftener m snwil additions ro 

g4 probably want to .n th,s area Thard, 

their wardrobes may account for gr^ n 


40 2 
50 6 
36 1 

41 7 

54 7 
25 I 
50 5 
52 2 

1 0 

4 S 

5 8 
17 5 

6 6 
4 7 
7 9 

2 9 

2 3 

3 7 

4 8 

5 4 

15 2 
II I 
H 9 
9 5 
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It may be that girls tend to bicker more m regard to tlic privileges of other 
members of the famil) , it would be diiHcult to say 
Boys are more likely to engage m work outside the home, spend more 
mone) for dates, and have more at stake, most parents would believe, as 
far as their vocations are concerned This may account for the fact that 
quarreling in these respects seems to be more frequent with the bo^s 
Punishment of children, whether or not they be of adolescent age, is 
not a pleasant affair for either the punisher or the punished To the adoles- 
cent, however, it may seem worse because at his age he may feel more 
humiliation at the idea of being punished 
Stott'® asked 1,878 high school students these questions 

Were you scolded or punished at home last w cck^ 

If so, how V. ere you punished’ 

By whom were you punished? 

For what were you punished’ 

Six hundred fifty of the students reported that they had been pun- 
ished The causes of the punishment arc given m Table 48 


Table 48 Reasons Wiiy Parents Punish Ai>olescents* 


Getting home late from a date 

Disob^cocc 

Being impudent or sassy 

Ncgleenng uork 

Getnng home late from school 

Other reasons (70 are gnen in all) 

1 ‘Home Punishmait of Adolesccou 

JouTTLil of Grnrttf Psychology, 57 ■JI5-J28 (I9-K)) 


Pa Cent 
12 9 
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PcJjgogicjJ SemsTury and 


The three common methods of punishing were 
Scoldmg 

Made to suy at home. 

Slapped 


ch2l“Td tLTdowl'’^ hT' disturbance to the 

bothered by these now th™ wh^„®hTw^'^t'““"‘‘ p®’ p 
data from 7,021 pupils in hiah c K t ^ >ounger Punke, securing hiS 
info^ation about i^ents’ quLck”” 

Jounul of Genetic Psycbo[o^S^^28 Seminary and 
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Sibling Relolionships Another cause lor dilliLult} m the home ts ijuattcl 
ing between brothers and sisters This is doubtless moitablc with \oun^ 
people living m tlic intimate situation of the home and if nut earned to 
excess It is probabl) not damaging—although it is disturbing and life 
would be happier without it. Actual!) it may be that we should comidcr 
friction between siblings a necessary training sthool’ for learning nu 
ture adjustments to other people, rcmcinbcnng that if the patents arc 
wise in the treatment of the children they will as tmic goes on grovv m 


Table -49 QtvwwLs »tvwnj» Pv»lms* 
Frequenc) of quarrels bctuccn jurents 

No quarreling: 

Quarreling from one to hvc tmici a monih 
Sot or more nines a morih 
Causes of quarrels 
beonomte faaors 
Soaol life of children 
Pcnoiial habits of «pousc 
lalucation of children 
Jealousy of spouse 
Other weakness of spouse 
Relatives and kinfilLs 
Ncii-hbofi 

Other 

•Harold H Piuike, High lawl Tsuih aa! fanul> 

58 507-511 (1943) 


IrrCetl 
67 9 
:6 } 
i a 

a 9 
21 0 
>6 0 
I 5 
4 2 

1 b 

2 } 

0 4 
» 9 

'k yiJ 1 


the ahilltj to roiicct caeli others ni.hts and inJliiJiuIitJ anj in tiie lu) t 
of setthne dilTcrcnccs amicably 
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clothes or play with his basketball, he gets angry and tlicn my mother 
tells me to leave his things alone. 

“I sure wish I had a \ oicc m the arguments/’ 

Relatives The presence of relatives of the family— a grandmother, an 
uncle, and so on— can also make trouble for the adolescent. If the added 


adult is a person who thinks that he has jurisdiction over the adolescent 
and who therefore proceeds to cnucizc him, order him around, and the 
like, life ma) be made almost unbearable for the boy or girl who has to 
put up with this For example, an older unmarned brother of the father 
of a fifteen-\ ear-old girl came to live with the family, and after he had 
been there for six months, the mother and father agreed that for the sake 
of the girl he would have to leave For his two prevailing ideas in regard 
to her w ere that she was there to wait on him and that she should be made 


to profit by all that he had learned m his sixty years Consequently, it was 
“Run and get me a drink of water” and * See if the paper has come yet” 
and Sit up straight and “You shouldn’t use lipstick at your age” until 
the girl became too irntable to let her parents be easy about her! 

Disapproval of Parents Behavior. We must always remember that a 
certain amount of disagreement between the adolescent and the members 
of ha household IS so commonplace as to be considered normal behavior 
Sim.Urly. when cho adotent disapproves of his mother or father at 
nmM, we can only say That is to be expected ” As Gildca writes ’• 
reach, h’’ ‘*™"’E-ro<»n table, ups over his chair, and in 

room bte fo . U “ I?" “ ■*'' ^ g-tl lunges into th^ dining 

”ble i ireaeh ^ ''cr chair, shakes the 

bic so that each cup spilb coffee into its saucer An anonv of embarrass- 

r“Hfhe':r„sT:rdTr,^ti::’i”i[,t^^^^ 

his only concern has been what he thought T/thc^ ° 

my relauv”, M^’iny fnS'-M S nmerf*’'" ‘’’'h'' " 

when I fint heardL adolescint diughtcr ^Tfaend '"’“‘h f ‘ 

ple^ not to say -damn’ when friends were mtL hoot s'" ^ 

exclaimed with disgust, ‘Oh, Mother v„„V^ " " ’ S“’' 

bathing suit on the fceefin And thar’fathcr ha”'"’''’^ 
hu hitheno unobservmg son not.“ h“ "“fs u ™ "’““S'’' 

renewing’ All families an thm.,..! ^ parent’s trouser creases need 

appears to be not up to^he stanc^rd served 

automobile IS observed to look pretty Libby 

Fortunately, thu gnm evalmtnon of lis home-and r n ,r i. 

“ Margam C,L. GJdcc ‘The Mod™ A ‘'“"'^-und of hlmself-by 

54 (mil ^ ''“"™ Amenean Parent,” MenU Hygiene, 27 45- 
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what tlie chid CDccmcs to be the standards of society, is enotmoush 

whirf burgeoning of adolescent bunio;, 

wmch, because it is a social phenomenon, is an integral pan: of the de- 
veloping social consciousness Tins k the age u hen children stand around 
school halls for hours just kidding one another ” 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ADOliSCENfS HOME DIFFICULTIES 

Understanding the Adolescent's Home Background 

Understanding is the beginning of any teacher’s help to the adolescent, 
and knowing what the home is like is an essential part of this understand ' 
mg The teacher sliould know something about iJic ccononuc bsclgtound 
of the boy or gu-I and reabze that if the youth is poor he may possiblv 
have inferiority feelings connected with his home, be handicapped m his 
extracurricular oppominiues in the school, be bothered by the fact that 
he cannot compete with ocher students m dress, spending money, and the 
like, and may possibly be unduly reonng or unduly aggressive If tlicsc 
handicaps are understood, the teacher may be able to help the student 
succeed in school in spice of his home hmications and should certainly be 
impelled to be tolerant of behavior which is actually a compensation for 
deprivations He muse realize, too, that if tlie boy or girl comes from a 
home where money dous freely, there rmy similarly be handicaps and 
undesirable reactions— egocentrism, snobbishness, attitudes of superiority, 
mability’ to accept frustrations, an extreme need to compete and be suc- 
cessful, home pressures to excel m school, and the like 
The teacher should realize that home conditions may be such that the 
boy or girl docsn t get proper food, has little opportunit) to study, or is 
overworked, and he iiiusr make allowances to prevent being too demand 
mg or too censonous of him 

The teacher must recognize the fact that one child’s pJrcnts rtw} diifer 
strikingly from those of another m educauonal and cultural background 
and must realize rluchis ovvn background is such tint he will hive certain 
expectations m the uaj of “proper’ behatior which inav di/Tcr grcatlv 
from what some of his students homes luve imnllcd m them It is not 
enough, therefore, to understand the effects of his students' home train- 
ing, he must also take account of she effects of his o<» n 
The teacher must be aviarc of the face that the social status of his stu 
dents may lead him to discnnunatc m favor of some and against otbcrj 
ev cn though he is not consaous of doing so Know mg the case w nii « luch 
such discfintmanon occurs, he must be on his guard against it. 
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Working Directly with Parents 

Teachers m the elementary school have learned how valuable is the ex- 
perience of visiting the home and of talking to the parents, for not only 
does the teacher come to know the child and his home setting better but 
also the parents get acquainted with the teacher and can get firsthand in- 
formation as to what the school is trying to do and as to what arc the 
successes and difficulties of their child With adolescents, however, home 
visits are often of questionable value, for the teen-ager feels that he is 
being treated like a child when teacher and parent must thus confer, and 
the parents of the adolescent may feel that he is too grown-up to require 
this kind of parent-teacher conference Consequently it is often more 
advisable to get the parent to the school 
If an adolescent is m trouble at school, conferences may be held at 
which the counselor and one or both the parents arc present or at which 
the counselor, the parent, and the adolescent arc all present Aside from 
such problem cases, however, it is good if parents and teachers can meet 
m a friendly way from time to time Techniques such as open house 
nights for parents, panel discussions for parents, and anything else the 
ingenious principal can do to get parents to school to further mutual 
understanding will help 

The parent teacher movement was conceived by its early leaders as an 
orgamzaaon which could bring parents and teachers together for the 
purpose of making the efforts of both pay bigger dividends in developing 
better adjusted children and youth In many communities such organiza- 
tions have realized their potentialities and have conducted programs 
which were really beneficial to all concerned Parents have come to under- 
stand that education is a continuous process, a good part of which takes 
place in the home As someone has said, they no longer think, “I send my 
child to school to get an education, but rather “I send my child to 
school to supplement the cducanon which I give him at home ” 

The teacher and administrator arc the ones who must take the leader- 
ship in such organizations usually, for ,t is they who have the necessary 
understanding of the child in all areas of his living and the broader edu- 
canonal viewpoint 


Promolmg Adolescenl-Parent Understanding 

at^,r'f'’ir^'“ '“B'' youth and family quarrels, arrived 

Me fL '''' improve home 

""Bht help smdents iLrn to live 
Soe,ii“°ia S 07 - 5 ira 94 sr'®'' Q““tcls, School md 
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happUy withm the family’s budget, it might help parents understand 
youth s recreational needs and help youth understand the reasons for their 
parents' conservaosm, school bmldings might be used more for recrea- 
tional purposes, thus to ease parents’ worries as to their children s w here- 
abouts; the school might help parents and cluldren learn how habits 

might be modified when they arc disagreeable to others 

Most adolescents cannot view their home with complete 
and cannot see their parents as people with probhms 
mg a good effort to solve to the advantage of all m the home Ttay m y 

vviU help him to do his part m bettermg his home situation. 

the good home FOE THE ADOLESCENT 

A real understanding of the " ^^to iS 1071"^ 


What the Adolescent Soys 

. , ernnH «nsc They believe m doing what tli y 

“My parents have very good sense y me to 

think IS right for me Like c^ry because Atom and Dad wn 

finish school, for vanous rcas jo that You 

talk to me and I can talk I joungest, 1 can do 

see Mom had twelve childr 5 fj-j^nds anywhere I want to^ 

almost anything-that is, I go wi ^ ^vould do an> thing for me. 
Do anything 1 feel like doing Mom and ua 

(Frcslmiaji girl ) „,r_rhcv let me explain things before t ley 

‘My parents arc places, see things md have datc^ 

say ‘No ’ Tlicy want me to have f .g P ^ .j.,, f„| ,|,cv bavv 

They aren’t old fashioned, nor are th I ^ ,,,p„^blc 

given me nearly 18 years of „ ,L standard" (5reiotg<t') 

and trnstworthy girl I hope “ ^ne w cvpcctcd to act as an adu A 

B„„g ,7 IS a difficult doesn’t have the «vd.t or receive 

have the “probably ’the misundcistanding of my > g 

the rewards of an adult, rt / 
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the most unsatisfactory thing about my parents Another point is actual 
lack of interest m me and things m which I am interested I am expected 
to be interested m the occupations, xocations, and hobbies of my parents, 
but It seems a one sided affair Their lack of confidence m me and my 
judgment are often alarming and discouraging to me I realize that the 
thought, ‘I am not appreciated' is supposed to be characteristic of my age, 
however, 1 have that feeling ” {Senior boy ) 

“My parents treat me as their equal in all family discussions and prob- 
lems We discuss financial problems, problems of our relationships with 
each other, and the problems concerning my future They make me feel 
that I am old enough to make decisions and that I must abide by my de- 
cision even though it may be unpleasant I appreciate my parents’ efforts 
to teach me to take disappointments and 1 am free to go to them and 
more or less pour out my heart. I’m not wise enough yet to smile and 
forget troubles, but when 1 talk to them, I can reason about why or what 
IS important. Lastly my parents are free and happy together around me 
and I wouldn’t ever do anything knowingly to take aw ay their happiness 
I guess I’ve never thought about good or bad except that I just want to 
please my family ’’ {Senior girl ) 


“My only objection to my relations with my parents is on the topic of 
sex instruction They have always been open and frank with me and 
made It plain that 1 should consult them about quesaons instead of cheap 
sex manuals This has been good and 1 have appreciated it, but during the 
last year of my high school they have taken the ‘better be careful* atti- 
tude I guess I feel they should know my behavior will always be up to 
my teaching and I will always abide by their creeds for us children Mom 
tells me that every girl or boy thinks they will have nght conduct and 
never mean to be wrong I think I will teU my daughter that 1 know from 
experience with parents that if a girl or boy has ambition for a success- 
ful life that good common sense will carry them through the ‘tender 
years’ we’re gomg through ” (Senior gir! ) 

I think I am one of the luckiest young men m the world to have had 
the parents and the upbringing which I have received from them As far 
as their intelligence is concerned (and this I think is an important factor 
m dcabng with this question) theirs is much above average They have 
taught my sister and myself all the necessary things which well-behaved, 
mtclligcnt young men and women should know I only hope we do them 
justice- I used to think when I was Uttle that my par^ts were too strict, 
because I saw that those of my friends were lenient But now I realize 
that they vv^e trying to teach me things which I should know, and since 
I am so hard headed, they had to use many methods of discipline They 
have aiwajs treated me fairly and squarely and with much understand- 
mg {Senior boy ) 
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“They are too set m their ways If a debate comes up and I \oice my 
opinion, I’m always wrong and they cant understand why I don t think 

the same way they do ” {Junior boy ) , . u , 

“There is one way they are not saosfactorv toward me and it is that 
they sometimes do not seem interested in rvlirt I am trying to tell them^ 
Some tilings I do don’t seem important to them although they do to me 

^^°M 7 paren«tl not so satisfactoty in the following -r ^ 

tion, Ldetstanding of momes m domg certain 

as a hieh school student who naturally acts non-adult {Senior boy) 

even teach me how to dnve '«« *ongh 1 m y ^ 

know how My brother, ° ’? jo5S but mother and me 

them I can’t smoke, yet ®very n,e and compares me with my 

If they can, why can’t P ,nto laughing and that makes 

brother Then when I get ^ ^ parties at my house 

rc?n"go !rt w 

®'"VVhen T ask my parents ^oi^'oTof itangs in then days. 

-We do not have a f^fnle mra big porch In the summer- 
windows around tlie front o ' be inside, I have no p ac 

time when my friends come to ac 

™?.y^t-ia.akemyvvord.^^^^^^^^^ 

ask me somctlung “’^nceroing matters of ”™/niy 

any hesitation My makes me fed a 

Otherwise, is frequently r q r me as though 

girl grow up, start dating, g 
gets on my nerves terribly. 
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‘ When you reach the teens you start thinking of going to shows at 
night and going to the sweet-shop after Friday niglit dances Last year 
when practically every girl I knew ■went to the show at night and to the 
sweet-shop after the dance, Daddy still picked me up and took me home 
Going to the show at night was out of the question I was too young for 
that sort of thing’ 

“If I act like a younger person though. Mom and Pop tell me that I’m 
old enough and should act my age If I do. I’m told I’m too young 
‘ You just can’t win ” (Freshnan girl ) 


Characteristics of the Good Home 


In most respects, the home that is good for the adolescent is the home 
that IS good for the child at any age Such a home will have the following 
charactcnsucs 

1 Affection What Taylor’* says of the adolescent can be said of chil- 
dren of all ages ‘ Only as the adolescent feels that he is loved, enjoyed, 
and respected as a separate individual, and that his parents really bebeve 
in him, will he feel free to become himself” Affection is one of the marks 
of a good home The members of the family like one another and feci 
tender and loving toward one another In contrast to some homes where 
affection ebbs and flows, where it flourishes only when the one who is 
loved IS particularly pleasing, or where it is given or withdrawn to reward 
or punish a child, in the good home this affection is an even, mutual feel- 
ing that shows at all times 

2 Democracy Since democracy implies that the rights of every in- 
dividual are respected and the growth of each is given consideration, it 
follows that democracy is the best medium for the development of each 
person In a democratic home there is seldom a condition of subservience 
to the will of someone else and no feeling that one counts for little in the 
home organization There the child learns self respect because he is re- 
spected He develops self confldence because he is aware of the fact that 
he dow count as someone who contnbutes to the group’s happiness 
There he Icams social responsibility because he is a pan of a group or 
pmzation and must recognize the needs of others as well as his own and 
help supply them 


3 Lack of conflict In any home there will be differences of opinion, 
but in the good home, particularly as the children get older, there wxU 
seldom. If ever, be strong, unpleasant emotion arising over conflicting 
vi^vpoints or desires An atmosphere of quarreling, bitterness, and vindic 

<^- Yo.k ap- 
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nvencss not only makes the home unpleasant and breeds further un- 
pleasant emottonal states but also teaches the child the strong svay of 

interacDnt! Avith others , 

4 Comradeship A spirit of comradeship m the home puts the home 
activity on a friendly, pleasant, agrceahle basis The parents come to 
know^hcit children better, the children joy in domg things with 
fhpir narents and leant from the ways of adulthood 

5 Lod personal adjustment on the pair of the parents When pirenG 

reteU;ore’ft“y,ddtcn”o^^^^^^^ 

the maladjusted peison is j,^ gl„„,„y and de- 

mierhe”brUoS of othera, vindictive, overdependent, or in 

any number of other wajs gMd"^hoL the parents grow 

6 Development of the parents idea of what is good for 

with their children This being true, p decade and 

the adolescent and of what is P'“P“ “ conflict between 
not that of the 1930 one, thus P«'“""S with te- 

the parent and the te^ ager or s p g^d comradeship be- 

sultant ffuilc feelinss One cannot e p .arrordins to ideas 


«ulMnr (mile feelings One cannot expect £ 

tween p^ten. -d^hddten .f „ i„e,t 

of what IS proper, right, or wrong 

best judgment accept Children feel more secure and more satisfied 

7 Interest m the children ChildrCT interested m 

with their experiences w hen ^ fnend is 

theni-not in any smothering, ^Another . 

interested m the ideas and ^ j,,,. ,.„e In a good home the 

8 Firm, consistent, fait, ““It™ X are’ or You hate dis^ 

teacnon to an error will not ‘ I don t like you 

graced the family” or I am dis^ „l,at you liaic 

Lt rather 'You've made a mistak ^ 

done What should we J^d that there arc 

that there are standards “f "S'" . gy l,e should behav e in cen 

what IS good and "^^Xot i^ot a matter of the whim of 

wavs and he will realize that p . ,^yhat is right 

hrp’atentbutawayofteaching^™^ ^ imtra^ n 

9 A wholesome "I XT « 

14„llv. the patents are well »<*jns>« ,0 the child ea 


knowledge gradually and in connec 
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birth of a brother or sister They have answered his questions simply and 
honestly.* without embarrassment and without undue elaboration 

10 Gradual release of responsibilities to the child In the good home, 
rcsponsibihaes are gradually released to the child as he becomes able to 
assume them He is given the home duties he is capable of performing 
and allowed to be on his own wherever this is possible One mother of 
a fiv c-y car-old decided that she should let Johnny go alone on his tricycle 
to kindergarten although the way lay across the main street of the small 
city and involved a distance of rune blocks ‘I’m afraid,” she explained 
to a fnend, * but I know Johnny can do it and will do it and so I let him 
go ” The good home allows the child to make more and more choices for 
himself, nor do the parents influence that choice through their authonty 
unless a mistake would do the child too great harm For example, a fresh- 
man boy, hav mg his heart set on owning a horse, sec about earmng money 
to buy It When he had accumulated $40, he decided that he would spend 
that money on a fine saddle for his yet to be acquired horse His parents 
remonstrated, but the boy insisted, and after the parents had seen that 
he understood their viewpoint as to the unwisdom of the purchase, they 
let him make his own decision He bought the saddle He never did get 
enough for a horse, and the saddle still hangs unused m the garage He 
has often regretted spending his hard-earned money for something which 
proved the most useless luxury His parents have regretted it too, but 
they felt that the boy would have to grow by making decisions for him- 
self even if they proved to be unwise ones 

In addition to having these qualities the home good for the adolescent 
will have one other 

11 It 'L.i// allo'v htvt to tike on adulthood as fast as he can handle it 
Tins is often a difficult thing for parents to do They are used to offering 
adviLC which is almost automatically accepted, they are used to protect- 
ing the child and to having his full confidence As a result, it is hard for 
Uvewv vw make a swdden change from being parent to the child to being 
parent to a near adult. There arc other reasons, too, for the parent to chng 
to the parent-eWi rcbtionship As Dollard writes 

Manj rcstricoons \ serve the function of giving ego gratificanon 
to the parents they wanuihcir child to be dependent upon them as long 
as jKisviblc, they want to make him conform to the approved ways of the 
group because ihc) arc afraid that m the ejes of their contemporaries he 
Will not be sociall) acceptable, and manv of them hope that through 
discipline and training he will be able to nse beyond their own social and 
frutirjuon J/Jj Aisrtnton (New Hasen Vale Uniscnity Prc«, 
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economic level so that they may c\entu3lly identify themscKcs with 

his success ” , . r 

Thus both because of well set habit and the satisfactions demcd from 
their posmon of ascendancy, the parents of the adolescent tend to cling 
to their authority Yet if they are to make the home a good one for the 
boy or ml, they wUl dtsephne themsehes into different ntutndcs end 
behavior: letting their son (or daughter) go his own nay, keep his oiin 
confidences, choose his own friends, and make his own decisions-evcept 
whpn rhp results would bc calamitous 

At the same nl Siey must continue ,0 provide the haven of affection 

that the young person..U.eds^P-of^^^^^^^^^^ 

Strd““La„d, indeed, 

ovcrmdulgcnce, wuhout gmng advice, without 

adolescent wart realize that he can I 1^ jominamg, and he must 

S: tl;rsucr;Cr^ « -cntial to die adolesccnfs secun^ 
TEEN-AGE RIGHTS 

Doyle proposes this bill of rights for teen agers 
1 Tlie right to free choice in respect to 
a Friends 

b The sports he wants to engage m 

c Hisclotlics ,ll,U to hate (music lessons, and the like) 

J The advantages he would like to nase t 
e Expressing his own ideas. 

] thr.r:trd'i™pP"-“ ^tc- fteedon, a,o„g widi 


3 The nght to a new 

’ rco-ldel^rrh^w^^^uonsan^^^ 

i Respect for his opinions. „ lus questions on sex. 

6 The tight to clear, dispassionate ^ „,Uiout its being subject to 

7 The right to some „ hobbies, to plaj, to idle aw y 

quesDoning — to read an 

8 ¥^c%S«» P-->' j ^hlc. If not. a room shared wnh someone 

a A room of his own parent/ ^ * 

■MCarhlccnDoWc-ABiIlof Rights for I «« a.crs. 

62-85 (IMS). 
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congenial and then a closet or desk or chest of drawers completel) 
his own 

b His mad not subject to pr>mg or cunosity 
c Telephone conversations not subject to prying or cunosity 
9 The right to be free of the petty tjrannics we are apt to impose on 
chddren 

a Cnticism by comparison with another chdtL 
b Ph) sicai pushing around ’ by parents- 

c Depreciating by such statements as “You 11 never learn, wdl you^” 
Remlntscences 

1 In what way’s was vour home a good place for adolescent development 

2 In what ways was It poor 

3 W hat w ere the causes of any conflicts that occurred betw cen you and 
\our parents' 

4 How fast were you allowed to “grow up ’ Be specific, telling what 
rcsponabilmcs and pnvdcgcs were given you at thirteen, fourteen, and so on 

5 What major home influences were especially important in nuking you 
the kind of person you are today’ 

General Discussion 

1 Usuig Woolfs conclusions, esplaui how the parent’s behav tor might bring 
about some of the child s traits as they are giv cn there. 

2 Consider Fitz Simons listing of behavior traits of the ov eracceptanc 
parent. For each item tell what the idea! parent would be like, descnbing his 
behavior in some dctaiL 

3 Do the same for the list of txans for the icjcctant parent. 

4 Follow mg Bossard s classificaoon of family situations, give as many con 
crcie examples of each ty pc as possible. 

5 Consider Stott s data on w hat adolescents dislike in parents. Giv c concrete 
examples to illustrate his groupings. What would be the parents’ proper pro- 
cedure, in vour opinion’ 

6. Consider the adolescents' opmions as to whats wrong with parents, for 
each case try to desenbe the personaUn of the parent that has led to this land 
of behavior Wuc was wrong with that personality 

7 Consider Funkes data on family quarrels. Tabic 47 How would vou « 
pUm di Icrcnccs m amount of quarreling berw cen father and son and betw cen 
father and dauj.hterr Mother and son mother and daughter 

8 Consider Stotts data on home punishments of adolescents. If vou were 
a F«nt, uhat would vou do about the kmds of mislschavior mentioned 

9 Conuuer the 11 charactcrisucs of a good home for the adolescent. For 
ca<^ try to gw e a corciete examj le from among the homes \ ou arc acquamted 
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Panel Discussion 

1. Problems ui rearing adolescents (A pmel of parents ) 

2 What’s ^\rong with parents^ (A panel of adolescents ) 

Movies 

I. Feelmg of Hostility, Naoonal Film Board of Canada, 27 mm , « , 

'T you ttttd Your Tamily, Associanon Fita, 10 mm b 1 » , 1M« 

3. Your Ttamly, Coronet Films. 10 mm , b Sc w. or color, 1948 

Further Reading 

B„mv. Ja-sira A, •Pcrsond.iy and PrcH-" I™™' 

B loi’vLiMn tl. •Condic.a of Adol.c„= Thrir Mo.br.af W of 

Boaaf»T^i“H^%'i7s.m«“m ami Child Brb.nor, fottrtu! of Eiucot.ono, 

lioaa!°i:tfia h!” 11 sto. "The Rol. of dir G»«," ^»r"oa» Sostolo>,o.l 
Rciitut, 12 192-201 (19471. Imcntoiy m a PTA Pto|ect for the 

Ooinl’L'.' o! -Livm, niiK Teen Ag. Bo>a and GnUf F— F-b 
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chapter 13. THE ADOLESCENT AND 
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How invinng will the church be to jour teen ager^ Will it recognize 
the fact that he is not yet an adult, that he has special needs and special 
interests’ Will it be able to work out a program of activities so pleasing 
that one adolescent will tell another that here is something that he 
shouldn’t miss’ 

Will there be opportumties for joung people to work together in 
the community , and v, ill the opportumties be varied enough so that there 
wll be appeal to all tastes, all interests, all abihaes, and all of the adoles- 
cent age levels’ Will the Boy Scout troops, the Boys’ Qub, the 4H clubs, 
and the like, be well orgamzed and w ell directed’ 

What cultural opportumties will there be for your boy or girl’ Will 
he be able to hear good music, see good painting and sculpture, take part 
in creative activities such as dancing, acting, and the hke" Will the hbrary 
win his patronage’ 

And how about the unfavorable side of the picture' Will there be 
tcmptanons put m his path in the way of salacious hterature, taverns, 
gambling, houses of prostitution, peddling of drugs, and burlesque shows’ 

If you were the parent of an adolescent, all of these matters would be 
of senous importance to you as you studied y our commumty with your 
mmd on your sons or daughter s welfare But you would not be finished 
with your assessment even then The whole picture would be something 
like this 


EVALUATING THE COMMUNITY’S SUITABILITY FOR YOUTH* 


I Docs the community suppl> the resources needed bj all children’ 

A Docs it do everything possible to make the homes proper places for 

rcanng children through 

1 Adequate housmg, stteet Lghtmg neighborhood beaunficaaon, and 
sanitauon 

2 Adult cducauon for parents 

3 Parent teacher meetings* 

4 Promoung unified action by small groups of parents in setong stand 
ards and establishing policies govemmg the socul activities of their 
children 

B Docs the conmiunit) provide adequate schooling* 

1 Arc there good and w cll-equippcd school bmidmgs’ 

2 Arc there enough teachers, well prepared and adequately com 

pensated ^ ^ 

3 Are the school attendance bus enforced’ 


J>»™k Ddn<)uaic) " Dtpjitmcnt of Labor 
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4 Is there social serace arajable to hdp tlie school with those students 
wno are social and emotional probicmsr 

5 Are the school buildings used to good purpose tliroughoul the day 

and throughout the jear ^ 

C Are the churches such as to pronde real spiritual guidance and s^holc 
soitic feiloiiship actrutics? 

D Does the community have good recreatjonal facilmes to take care of 
the needs of all areas groups and ui<li\iduals^ 

11 Does the community protect the groups of children especially ^ ulncrable 
to delinquency? 

A Children of employed mothers 

1 Docs It proiide the parents with counseling and information service’ 

2 Does It provide for their care in the absence of the inotlier through 
a Foster family day care’ 

1/ Day care centers^ 
c Nursery schools’ 
d Before and after school pre^rams’ 
t All day vacation program’ 

B Boys and girls m cmplaymcDC 

1 Does the community publicize good cmplo)'ment standards for 
young people’ 

2 Does It have an adequate staff for issuing employment and age 
ceroHcates’ 

3 Does 1 C see chat boys and girls gee good counseling and placement 
service? 


4 Does It inspect workplaces’ 

5 Docs It see that youth have adequate adult supervision on the job? 
C hlentaJly and physically handicapped chddren 

1 Docs the comniunity provide services u hereby the handicapped may 
be discovered and diagnosed early? 

2 Are the convmunity services such that all handicapped may have 
adequate treatment education and social service’ 

D Children in families in econonuc need Are such families given fi 
nancid assistance w hne wirh the requircnicots and resources of the 


II Docs the community have effective and suicaWe control of tlic lum/ul 

influences w ithin it’ 

A Does It have the legal authority for controlling places offering pubi c 
refreshment or entertainment’ 

B Does It hat e the legal authority for dealing » ith indiv iduals contribut 
mg to tfic delinquency of minors^ 

C Docs It have tlie legal authonty to eliminate the sale oi obscene brera 
tuxe, hquor and marijuana and sinutir drugs to minors to dose houset 
of prosntuaon and control condioons that lead to prosneunon? 

D Docs it hav e cflecav c enforcement of rficsc legal measures’ 
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E Do« It ha\e pro\ision for obsening and protecting jouth m such 
public places as those providing public refreshment and streets, parks, 
and bus, tram, and ferrj terminals’ 

F Has It secured the \ oluntary cooperation of commercial establishments 
m guarding the w elfare of youth’ 

Obviously, the coramumtj m all of its aspects as they touch on youth 
IS too large a topic to discuss in a chapter We shall therefore give at 
tention onl) to the social strauficauon of the community and its effect 
on the adolescent and to those phases of community life particularly of 
concern to jouth and not discussed elsewhere— the church, the library, 
youth organizaoons, recreational opportunities in general, teen centers, 
vouth pamcipanon m government, movies, television, and the radio, and 
influences in the commumt) harmful to youth. 


THE EFFEa OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


The social structure of a community affects the adolescent m many 
ways, depending on where his family falls m the social hierarchy We 
shall illustrate this pome by' details and conclusions from Hollmgshead s 
study* of the impact of soaal classes on adolescents m “Elmtovvn,” a 
Middle Western community with a populaoon of 6,000 
Five social classes arc found m Dmiown 


Class I The “socictj class, ' marLcd by wealth and inherited position. 

Class n Lxss exclusive than Class I, but having presage because of economic 
success and civic leadership 

Class in The middle class. 

Class IV^ Poor but honest and hard working 

Class V "Resigned to a life of fiustranon and defeat m a community that 
despises them for their disregard of morals, lack of ‘socccss’ goals, and dire 
poverty ” ° 


This social stratification affects the youth in scteral tvays-in the 
courses he takes m lugh school, m the grades and honors he rcccises, in 
dnciphnc (see Qap 14) tn his cairacurncular pamcipanon, in the 
cliques ol vthich he can become a member, m the people he can date, 
in the places he can go for reereanon, and m hn reasons for leating school 
if he leaves before graduating ® 

There are three courses offered, the college preparatory, the general, 
and the eommcreia Oasses I and II concentrate on the college prepara 
tory . Class 111 on the general, Oasses IV and V on the general and com- 
"■ ••“'i kork John Wiry & Sons, loe. 
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mercial. The wo upper classes, too, cake it for granted that the good 
grades, honors, and student offices will fall to them, and teachers tend to 
fall in line with this idea and “act judiciously in their rclanons with the 
cliildren of the powerful,” 


J!. Inmclaa and imetdass dadog ^ 'jRanStd'I.y ^naion from 

W9, p. 2J1.) 

Ever,' Oass I and II IV, “d I” 

but only 75 per cent of Class lU, > p 

of Qass V paiticipaic. jj per cent of the 

Clique relationships are „nly 4 per «« "f *e 

cases and cross one class line in ^ 5 ,iuarion is sunilar mth danng, 
cases Mere mo class Unes crossed. The 

as Figure 33 shows. . ^ jQ^ver level is the ^*^8 ^ ’ 

Tlicrc arc three movie l\rs. At the upper level a 

patronired by Class V. with some Class 
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Elmtown, patronacd by Classes I, II, and III S.radarly with dances, the 
lower classes patronize one place. Morrow’s Hall, the upper classes at- 


tend Country Cluh parties 

All of the Class I’s and II’s finish high school, only 11 per cent of the 
Class V’s do An interview with a Qass V boy who withdrew when he 
was sixteen years old shows what some of the reasons for leaving schoo 


are * ^ 

“ ‘I’ve quit I’ve decided not to go any more 
“ ‘Didn’t you like high school^' I asked 

“‘Well, 1 don’t know I wouldn’t say yes and I wouldn’t say no It 
was all right, I guess I was 16 on Saturday, and I wanted to quit I’m 
going to get a job I understand they’re paying nventy dollars a week at 
the Factory, and they’ll take you when you’re 16 Down at the Mill, they 
won’t take you until you’re 18 Frank Burton quit the other day, and he 
was down there a few days, when they found out he was only 16, they 
made hun quit, so he’s back m school But Frank won’t stay m school the 
rest of the year He told me he’s going to stay unol he can find another job 
Just as soon as I’m 17, I’m going to join the Navy Air Corps [pronounced 
Korpse] ’ 

“He stopped, and I asked, ‘Why didn’t you finish out the year’’ 

“ ‘Well, there s no sense to it. If 1 finished out the year, I wouldn’t 
finish high school anyway’ 

“Another long pause ‘How does May [younger sister] feel about it’ 
Does she want to go on’’ 

“‘No, I think May will finish this year, but she won’t go after shes 
16 She’ll be 16 this December Neither one of us wanted to come this 


year’ 

“To prompt him 1 asked, ‘Why didn’t you’’ 

“ ‘Well, money and other things ’ 

“Another pause ‘What do you mean, money and other things’’ 

“‘You sec, Dad’s on pension [father, age 67, on old age assistance], 
he’s too old to work. My sister Josie, she’s the one that works at the Mj^* 
bought my books this year, and an aunt in the country bought May’s 
books OthctAvisc, wc couldn’t have come [this year] ’ 

“A pause ‘Have you had a job’’ 

“ ‘I’ve set pins at the bowling alley all winter I was just an extra down 
there I worked after school sometimes to about midnight The regular 
boys go to work at one o’clock m the afternoon and work unul xnidmght 
or one o’clock Us extra fellows didnt have to work after supper unless 
wc wanted to, but I used to work most of the time They pay you 5 cents 
•Reprinted by permission from Ebmo^s Youth by August B HoUmgshcad. 
published by John Wiley Sc Sons, Inc., 1949, pp 541-342 
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a hnc, and nhac you earn depends on how many there are The most 
I CTO made was $9 8S, bur I worked every afternoon after school unul 
one o’clock that week and all day Saturday and Saturday night. I usually 
made about S3 75 to 5400 Of course, some weeks 1 only made SI 50 or 

S2 00 It lust depends on how many lines you set up’ 

“A long pause I then asked. Did you have a good nme m school- 
‘“I can\ say I did I was going out for football last fall and then I 
didn’t. The folks didn’t want me to They were afraid id get hurt 
didn’t go to any games all last year, and I dldn t see any basketball games 
this yei I went m one dance, *e Treshnun Meser I didn t have a date 
When I get a job, I’ll have money, and I can have dates 
“ ‘Whom arc you going to date^ , 

“■There’s a girl that lives down on Eastern Avenue close « *e cand 

’ ” ntnrp’uti >- 

dungs the way you wanted and Id hke to have 

like to be in things There de a,„ “ them=’ 

“Another pause follovved by. How y g ^ ^ 

“‘They treated me all right ^ 

but I was different from them an y system m the schools 

Hollmgshead agrees that the „ youth not m harmony 

brings inequalities of h,, ,„h„|c probiL of the class system 

with the democratic ideal *>ut that tne y 

m society is very complex and difficdt 8 „ „„ Bnitoivii. we 

In contrast to the concIuHons o by 

have a bnef study of , .yhev conclude that there is no 

Barker, Wright, Nall, and Schoggen They 

class bias m Midwest’s high school ^ „- 

The reader cannot judge the sch o^wh „ 

port, of course But knowing 
evaluate conditions m his own locality 

THE IMPORTANCE 

. s, I«s home himself, and he 
The teacher is likely to background 

may too readily judge his s a hardship on i 

Tli will mislead himin many case ^ PhJ Schoagen. Th«' 

■Reger G BarUr, H«brr. F It .04-1.0 (.«»> 

No Class Bus in Our School. Prc£ 
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understands and misjudges Haviglmrst believes that if all teachers under- 
stand the community’s social structure (1) they will understand the 
mouvanons of their pupils better— why some take to books, others dont, 
why some value cducaaon, others done, (2) they will understand better 
the abilities of children from social classes other than the teacher’s, (3) 
they will understand the peer culture better, and (4) the), will under- 
stand better what the school means to the difTcrcnt social classes * 
iVs an example, we niav cite the class differences m Elmtovvn as far as 
attitudes of parents toward school arc concerned “ 

Class 1 and 11 High educational goals for them set b) parents. Parents ex- 
pect them to be leaders 

Class 111 Parents place great emphasis upon grades and extracurricular 
acmitics. 

Class IV Have little apprccuaon of the work the school is doing or of 
what the child will gee out of it, but ‘some of these parents have a blind, 
almost patheue, faith that education will enable their children to gam some 
thing from life that was denied to them.” 

Class V A high school cducauon is outside the experience of class 
parents, and beyond the expectancy of most of their children The principal 
ambioon of the class V child is to grow up and escape from the authority 
symbobzed by his parents and teachers ** 


THE CHURCH 

The church is the mstiuition whose avowed purpose is to offer spintual 
guidance to a people It also provides wholesome fellowship opportumnes 
No one would deny that the adolescent would profit by such guidance 
and such fellowship if the church could reach him, nor, probably, does 
any church fail to realize the ncccssi^ for working with the adolescent 
Sermons are sometimes given especially for him, Sunday school classes 
are maintained for him, and youth groups arc organized under church 
sponsorship-youth groups such as American Unitarian Youth, Gitb 
Fnendly Society, Intcmanonal Society of Christian Endeavor, Inter- 
national VValther League, Luther League of America, Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, Youth Fellowship of the Reformed Church of America, 
B nai Bnth Youth Organization, and others 

In spite of this fact, probably 50 per cent of the adolescent population 
does not paracipate m church acavioes, as witness the data m Table 50 
We may assume that the strongest reason for the presence or absence 
of adolescents m church, Sunday school, or other church acuvines is 
* Robert J Havighursc, “Knowledge of Class Sums Can Make a Difference," 
Progresttte Education, 27 97 105 (1950) 

* Holiingshead, op e«,p 178 
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family amtudc and custom In tius respect homes may be classified into 
four groups 

Group I In this type of home the parents attend church conscientiously each 
Sunday and see that the children are regular m their attendance at Sunday 
school, and pcrhajis at church as well Tlierc is a strong feeling tiiat such 
participaDon is necessary and right for all , , . i 

Group II In tlus t>pe of home the parents’ amtude toward the church is 
fatorable although their attendance is intermittent The cluldrcn go to Sund3> 


Table 50 \outh Participation in Oicrch Acrivmrs* 


Location of study 

Year 

Number 

^1 

Maryland 

1938 

13,528 

Washington 

1949 

5,500 

A Middle Western town of 6 000 
Missouri 

1946 

1947 

SI 

840 


Findings 


71% are members of some 
church 

44 5% go to church once a 
I week 

1 43 7% partiapatcd in recrc- 
' ational acuvitics 
53 3% are members of some 
church 

28 7% anend church or ocher 
i religious group once a week 
I 71 % anenJed church re^larly 
50 2% engage m religious 
acaivity each week 


- Howard M Bell, HI TI«rS^ « Tlicn Frohlm, 

«m. 1938), pp 196 197, 203, J n.», H.s'< mt ^ 

(Pullmin, Wash Stale " Kr/i Edmlum. « 3”-’” 

■What Htgh School Sentots Tltmlc of Rehpw. Ttme> ’ R>m 

(1947), Edward B Olds, “How Do YoonS P^P’' 

turn. 42 458^63 (1949) 

school, but the parents reta thetr n«.stence on some chure pametp. 

' Group°'m In this type of Eer or Ae'ehildren have any 

does not make much ddference to then, whetner 

church experience ^ antagomsne toward the 

Group IV In this type o£ home tn p 

The church ts favly wcU Jj 

first type of home It must wm end hold 

What does It have to offer t em ,m,„,pbere 

A spintual experience through prayer, 
of the church 
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Inspiration for U\mg more Vrorthily. 

Directives as to how to live 

Guidance and counseling on personal problems. 

A sense of fellowship witli others in the church 
A sense of security 
A sense of worth 
Actual companionship 

Recreation ihrougli church group programs, social get logethcrs, and parties. 

All of this IS good, hut that docs not ncccssanl) make it appealing to 
many adolescents In their revolt against adult authont), they revolt too 
against church demands for spirituality and goodness In their desire for 
companionship and recreation, many of them will not seek the church— 
both because it has associations with sanctimony which they dishkc and 
because there are competing acnviucs which promise more entertainment, 
more excitement, or more freedom 

Nevertheless, if the church ts to appeal to the adolescent who is not 
church minded, it must win him through the avenues of companionship 
and recreation offered and then it must hold him by meeting his needs 
for spiritual direction, guidance, and counseling m terms and m ways 
that have meaning for him and are adjusted to his problems m the present- 
day world. 


THE LIBRARY 

Almost every community has a public library which provndes many 
services to the adolescent Popular teen age magazines {Open Road for 
Boys, Model Airplanes, Stamps, Seventeen, Arnencati Girl), many shelves 
of boys’ books and girls’ books, a quiet place to study with all of the 
standard reference books available, librarians who are sincerely interested 
m being helpful— all are there for the adolescent who will use them Some 
do, many don’t. 

At first thought the fact that many teen-agers do not use the library, 
IS a matter for regret. The library has much pleasure in store for those 
who will partake of it— books of adventure, travel, biography, science, 
and fiction Those who “read the library through” in their youth know 
what debght it gave them and wish the same for all of today’s boys and 
girls But many of these young people are spendmg their tune m more 
bvely pursuits than m reading For the period of adolescence these may 
be worthy alternatives 

In other words, while we are pleased when a well adjusted adolescent 
includes the hbrary resources m his leisure time activities, still we must 
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not bewail the fact that man) do not if their hv es are othenvTse ell fiUed 
with happy^ and wholesome school, social, and sports acavmcs 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 

There are a great number of organizations for )^outh which offer op- 
portunmes for recreation, for learning new skills, for group work acnvi- 
L, and the like Some of these are chunth aosthanes, some are a^oc^d 
with other adult orgamzations, and some are independent of My adult 
IZaLn and ex.t so'lely for youth A number "f 
for cerramly anyone svho m urorUng with the adotece^hould know 
what orgamzatioml opportumoes the community offers to 
American Jumor Red Ooss mid u 

organization is affiliated outside the school It 

exists in the elementary and high schools omy, 

engages m service activiriK. and 1 ^^^^^ 

r»;Sr;art"a::n-.n”.he actoemenr of the general oh,eerives 
and responsibihues of the Amencan , , jea 402 Its purpose is 

Boy Louts of America. ""L LthL.her 

“to promote, through orgamzan for^thcmsclves and others, to 

agento, the abdiry “t f pamousm, courage, self- 
tram them m Scoutcraft, and to ^ „„ eluracter dc- 

rehance, and kmdred virtues, by placmg emp 
velopment, citEcnsh.p traimng, and physical fitn 
There are three groupings of membe 

Cub Packs (nine through =Ic>m). hfe. 

Scout Troops (twelve and up) m^aemu programs- 

au"Tp=ur^^ , 

“Each Scout nmt is for at l-t 

cepr m die case of Cub Peoln^). the gnidanee of three 

ll days and nights of outdoor eapeneoc 

male adults’- Inc Membership, boys benv ecu eig 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc Amneau 

-M. M Chambcia. Tea>h-"""J,° 7 Seda°a oa JO”* “ 5 *'''““°"’ " 

Xa^Tfmiu ~e 

*lbiJ- p. 12 
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twenty* 275,000 Tins is an organizanon for the undcrpmilcgcd bo) 
Each club usually has its own building and offers such opportunities as 
“recreation, social activities, physical training, aihlcucs, swimming and 
life saving, libraries and reading rooms, \ 0 cat 10 n 3 l classes, group clubs, 
Boy Scouts, medical examinations and correcuon, vocational, behavior, 
and attitude guidance.’ * 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc Membership 360.000 There arc three groups 
within this organization Blue Birds (seven to nine), Camp Fire Girls 
(ten to fifteen), and Horizon Oubs (fifteen to eighteen). They offer 
wholesome leisure-time activiucs with considerable emphasis on wood- 
craft and camping As Wrenn says “A distinctive characteristic of the 
Camp Fire Girls is an elaborate ritual incorporating elements from Indian 
legend This is intended to stimulate imagination and invest the ordinary 
relationships of life with beauty and a new sigmficancc,“‘® 

Girl Scouts, Inc Membership (girls and women) 1,213,913. Though 
not affiliated with the Boy Scouts, this is similar to that organization U 
too has three groupings Brownie Scouts (seven to nine). Intermediate 
Scouts (ten to founcen), and Semor Scouts (fifteen to eighteen). There 
IS a volunteer leader and assistant for each troop, and the activities en- 
gaged in offer pracacal information about homemaking, nature, outdoor 
living, sports and games, music and dancing, literature and dramatics, 
health and safety, arts and crafts, community life, and intemaoonal friend- 
ship As with the Boy Scouts, merit badges are earned through proficien- 
cies developed 


Grand Council of the Order of DcMolay Membership, boys fourteen 
to twenty 85,467 Though DcMolay is not a Masonic organization, each 
chapter is sponsored by some Masomc group Any youth of suitable age 
and good character is ebgible “For the development of all-round char- 
acter and good citizenship, the organization promotes good scholarship, 
student leadership, vocational selection, athletics, amateur music and dra- 
mancs, self-control, and thnft, in addiuon to numerous other activities 
pointing toward the ideals it upholds 
Order of the Rainbow for Girls Membership, girls thirteen to twenty 
12 s 000 As m the above, membership m this organization is not restricted, 
although each chapter is sponsored by .Masons or Eastern Stars 
Young Men's Ch^n Associaoon. Many commuranes m the Untted 
States have a YMCA assoeiauon with a budding offering gymnasmnl, 
elubtooms, hotel facibaes, a swimming pool, and Si on. 


* Ibtd^ p 13 


(Washaigton 

Education, 1941), p 115 » 

” Chambers, op cit^ p 16 


American Council oo 
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“ . . dw typical ’ program contains an assortment of young people s 
clubs, either of specialized interest or intended to promote general, all- 
round development There are said to be over 15 000 of these groups for 
voung men. 

“Hi-Y clubs enroll 200,000 members in 6,500 local uiuts They en 
courage voluntary activity among boys for the improvement of school 
and communitv life State, regional, and national camps arc popular parts 
of their program Some atrenuon is given to social affairs sports, and 

hobbies"** , , 

Youni; Women’s Chnsmn Association This is simile to the YMCA 
though the building facilities are not so elaborate The WW. sponsor 
the Y-Tcen clubs for girls of lugh school age, many of which -ire 
in schools although soincumcs the meeung place ^ the library, the 
budding, or elsewhere These clubs supply wholeseme J ” 

recreation and work pro,eets of vanous kinds as well as he^ on the prob 
Icms of adolescence through dKcossion, talks, panels and so on 

judging events, and social and JlnfofZX 

rd'se'^rwf^r'Th^’rs 

long to this organization th Vocational Edu- 

pubhe high schools under the provisions of th 

caaon Act. , Alembcrship 168 259 Member- 

Future Homemakers of Amen , hnmemakmtr or home economics 
ship IS voluntary but is limited to t been so enrolled 

classes m high scho^or where >oung people on bicjchng 

American Youth Hostels Inc cents per person are 

or hiking tours may stay ^he United States They arc 

found m chains and networks m parent and his wife Their pur- 

under the supervision of a people, to a greater know! 

nose is “to help all persons, esp ^/^world, to enable them throug 
dgc, understanding and ® c _£ uavcl and hve happier an 
,oLhng to enjoy the cultural benefits of trav 

lealthier lives ’** 


"Wrenn op ott,pp 116-117 
“ Chambers op ett , p 6^ 
^*lb$d , p 116 
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adolescence 

Many other organizations of the nature of these might be mentioned 
The reader is urged to find out which ones arc serving his own co/nmumtj 
and the nature of the services they arc rendering 

How many youth participate in the activities of community organiza 
uons’ Table 51 indicates what three studies have found 
From a Missouri study of 840 high school students, we have the record 
of participauon given in Table 52 


Table 51 Youth Particii'atios ik Clubs* 


Locauon | 

Date 

Pamapation | 

Per cent 

Maryland ! 

1938 

Belong to no club 

74 5% 

Missouri 

1947 

Engaged in club activity ' 

46 0% 



Average hours per week 

2 75 

New 

1940 1 

Engage ut club aatvicy often , 

32 9% 


• H M Bell ybuih Tell Their Story (Washington Amcncan Council on Education 
1938) p 168, Edward B Olds How Do Young People Use Their Leisure Time’ 
R/maiton 42 438-463 (1949) Nenie Pauline McGill and Ellen Nathalie Matthews 
The Youth of b>e%j York City (New York The Macmillan Company 1940), p 222 


Table 52 Ti pe of Obcamzattosal Affilutioss op Usiversity City High School 
Stloests* 


T> pe of organization 


Toul 

Boys 

Girls 

126 

47 

79 

65 

21 

44 

22 

2 

20 

93 

45 

48 

33 

20 

13 

73 

62 

n 

8 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

360 

158 

202 

35 

19 

16 

19 

18 

1 

20 

11 

9 

6 

2 

4 

8 

3 

5 

4 

4 

0 

279 

114 

165 

14 

5 

0 


Libraries 

School clubs and counals 
Jewish national program groups 
YMCA and YWCA 
YMHA and YWHA 
Boy and Girl Scouts 
Ocher Community Chest agcnacs 
Music organizauons 

Religious bodies (choirs Sunday sdwols youth associ 
anons, churdics and so forth) 

Mason c junior organizanons 
Hobby clubs 
Game clubs 

Skaang and riding clubs 
Sports groups 

Country dubs and Missouri Athletic Club 
Soaai groups other than sororities and fratcmjacs 
Miscellaneous 


Recreation 


42’4?M« (W«f Lo'”' 

do not idd „p to tte tool „f ^ 

bccmsc some youths repotted sevctal otBrnieuscml Mimom 
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The value of each of the numerous orgamzauons for adolescents de- 
pends upon the objectives of the organizitimi, the hinds of acmilies cn- 
Raired in, the facihoes for making the vvork inviting and ellecmc, and 
the leadership secured On the surface all of the vouth organrations have 
the best of intennons to do well by their members In practice a par- 
ticular organization’s worth may be high in one coniniunit), low in an- 
other Just the information that a bov or girl belongs to a certain vouth 
group is no assurance that he is benefiting by tliat membership 


recreation 

xTa* ijfA /"an be cillcd well bilsnced if 3 
Everyone needs recreation No “ , able recreational 

place IS not made in it for a variety o rf^crcation and mental health, 

^ttvlties William C- A 8™”? 
tells of a survey made some )cats “S . ^ people, now 

of well-adjusted individuals w ere “ P jj®, pc, number, and 

psychiatric patients, m regard to t adjusted had man) 

duration of their hobbies It was "ter mtensit, than did 

more hobbies and *‘!J:gc'‘oneliision was that people are well 

those who were now P"""'? ^ , recreational intcicsis. 

adjusted partly because they have strong anc„ contributes to 

Menningcr discusses three wa)S , ^ jmed from expressing 

mental health First, he “X*' P“P' ^mcnoiw of school or their jobs- 
their need to be aggressive by t desires in games of all kinds. 

Such persons can saosfy their ’■gB l,„jily activit) Second, 

though particularly m games m creative he sa)s, and this dnve 

we all have a drive to be consttuenve relaxation, and 

can be satisfied through ^cing'a hall game or a movie, 

this IS something that listening art masterpieces tan gi'C 
reading a m> ste^ book, or the onl,*’ reason for en- 

lleahh, whether it be phvsical « ^ " unit) '» 

gaoino m recreation Reeteanon also prav d« “PP" „ is cspeeiall) 

L“ial°needs more full) 7'“ “ ""S. w nlmg bw betaroscxual adjust 

so during adolescence when standards, and habits of b' i 

inents and dev eloping bis f «J.ool and a. 

or in just talking If ^ ^ Moiul <• 

-WilliaiuC'lovo-iSer, tt*" 

(l«8). 
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and in many different activities gives one some of the rewards of hving, 
then recreation is a necessity 

E\eryone takes pleasure in creative activity of one sort or another— in 
making a hat, in painting a picture, m doing carpentry, in raising vege- 
tables, m decoranng a room, i n writing a poem , in tinkering with a car, 
and so on Here is another need that recreation serves, as Menmnger lias 


Table 53 Comparative Preferences for Encaging More rv Each AcnvrrY* 


Acnvity 


Supervised s(»ns 
Unsupervised spons 
Concerts, plays, and lectures 
Watching sports 
Hobbies 
Reading 

Chaperoned parties 

Musical acavHies 

Unchaperoned panics 

Movies 

Games 

Qasscs 

Loahng with fnends 
School acuviues 
Jobs or housework 
Qub activities 
Radio listening 
Religious activities 
Scout activities 
Studying 
Loafing alone 


Engage m acuvity more if 
there w ere more 


Time 

Faalities 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

66 

45 

40 

31 

60 

17 

47 

33 

24 

50 

32 

51 

39 

21 

31 

30 

35 

37 

24 

15 

28^ 

65 

3 

6 

15 

-26 

25 

25 

19 


7 

8 

26 

3l\ 

8 

12 

19 


8 

12 

17 

IS 

\ 26 

15 

6 

27 

\8 

31 

20 

23 


9 

17 

18 


10 

18 

7 


11 

12 

16 

"1 

13 

15 

12 

s 

5 

7 

10 

4 


11 

3 

3 


6 

9 

2 


1 

2 

I 

IL 


r Leisure Timc'i’ RecreatioTi^ 


42 4S8^6J (1949) ’ ^ 

mentioned from a different point of view It provides cmoyablt ways of 
accomplishing somcihmg into which one has put his wholeheartcii interest. 
Hobbies arc of countless variation, and every adolescent should be in- 
troduced to some, both for his present well-being and for the sake of his 
having such habits and interest m adulthood 
In Oldss studv (Table 53) we see due some of the 840 Mhssoun lugh 
school students said tliat they would engage in more spon^, concerts, 
pla)S, and lectures, hobbies, chaperoned parties, musical acouitics, games, 
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md club actnincs if there were more facilities When we consider diat 
among the bo)S tlicrc were 212 such expressions of desire for better 
facilities and among tlic girls 191, this takes on significance 

It is gcncrallv recognized tliat many communities, if not most, do not 
have adequate rccrcanonal facihues We get an idea of how communities 
vary when we look at the survey for communitj recreation m 1946 
presented in Table 54 Nonce that altliongh 1,26S cines reponed hating 
softball only about half as many offered social dancing, less than a half 
as many offered sharing, and only about one fourth offered other mntcr 


sports Other coiiipansons will be interesting 

According to an article m Rccrcmo,,. the outstanding lacks in presen 
services arc (1) not enough recreauonal space and facilities, (2) not 
rnoTuh adenuatelv trained personnel, (3) poor cootdinanon of teeteauon 
services (4) lack of balance and quality m community programs, (S) 
inrls and women, minority, low-mcome, rural, and aged groups nnder- 
Krved. (6) inadequate financial provision, and (7) hospitals and ins tn- 

"Tn‘accrtro/dK -tLon of a city of .0,000 (Presque Isle. Maine) 

pictures the opportnniti^ m one commnm^^ 

ffsSjdiT'v- 

her at 1 cost of 525,000 ,c «i„n c.reet vvitiiin easy walking dis 

•■The budding fal auSrium^a loungf and 

tance from the business seen , . f thcatncals, two music 

snack bar, a at the other end, ample check- 

functions -and a hobby r».„ downstairs eurrendy in 

use as 3 darkroom for amateur p otog p 
“When the auditorium is m use, it ) 
for banquets, dances and nicetings »f “ „„urs 

Will hardly be out of the ha e » ping-pong tables, pool 

“Out from their places beside ^ checker and chess 

tables, a miniature bowling ’needs for anmscnient The 

sets-almost every kind ^“"P ^ ,|,e more serious may read 

lounge serves, ordinarily, as P available to youth 

papers, magazines and other lit program is Club 21 This or- 

“An outstanding feature of ‘h' ^Pady adiratted 100 to mem 
ganization is composed of teen “S' J J It has its own 

fership and "Suctive'.dcas than one eould 

officers, a bank babne 578-579 (1948) 

>• Reemtion-A Basic J35-JJ6 

” Eln.er Ingalls. -Recreation Center Pa>s u 
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TAtitr 54 CoMvsusiT^ Rlcmjhios ivj 1,268 Cirii^* 


OtifS 


Arts and crafts 
Art actnitics 
llanJaafts 
AtliJctics and games 
Archcr> 

Athletic tests 
Badinintoii 
Baseball 
Basketball 

Bowling — indoor . ' 

Bowling on the gr<>*m 
Boxing , 

Croquet 
1 icld hockey 
I ootball— regulation 
I ootball— SIX man 
Football— touch 
Golf 
Handball 
Horseshoes 
Paddle tennis 
Roque 
Shooting 
ShulBcboard 
Soccer 
Softball 
Table tennis 
Tennis 

Track and Held 
Volleyball 
Dancing 
hoik dancing 
Social dancing 
Square dancing 
Tap dancing 
Drama 
Drama clubs 
hcstivals 

Little theater groups 
Pageants 
Plays 

Puppets and nianoncttcs 
Storytelling 
* liecrratm, 41 109-118 (1947) 


HeportiMg 

Music 

Reporting 

642 

Community singing 

485 

968 

0|>cra groups 

32 


Oioral groups 

335 

448 

byin(iliony urclicstras 

86 

S98 

Other iivsiniincntal grouiw 

314 

800 

Outiag actuttscs 

245 

1,212 

Camping 

1.099 

Gardening 

139 

196 

Diking 

Nature activities 

567 

no 

407 

5J9 

Picnicking 

792 

657 

Water sports 


101 

Boating 

141 

345 

Model boating 

74 

179 

Swimming 

981 

721 

Swimming tests (NRA) 

369 

331 

Winter sports 


294 

Coasting 

284 

1,072 

lee hockey 

246 

685 

Skating 

594 

69 

Skiing 

284 

116 

Tobogganing 

143 

584 

Afi&ccliancous 


406 

Aaivmcs for old people 

264 

1.Z68 

Card clubs 

231 

946 

Orcus 

155 

1,005 

Community celebrations 

5S0 

667 

Tirsi-aid classes 

357 

1,049 

1 onims, discussion groups 

207 


Game room activities 

580 

515 

Hobby clubs or groups 

414 

659 

Holiday observances 

477 

472 

Model aircraft 

316 

23$ 

Motion pictures 

491 


Photography 

295 

302 

Playground newspaper 

185 

283 

Safety activities 

384 

172 

Social recreation 

654 

2S2 

Supervised bicycling 

197 

399 

192 

Supervised roller skating 

238 
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enumerate in a ream of paper Latest proposal is a minicographcil ncu-s- 
paper and don’t be too surprised it it makes its appearance shonl) I Iic.se 
\ outlis hav e a \v ay of getting ilungs done 

‘When the Meatiier gets a little uanner, the \oungsters wnll lie llotkmg 
outdoors-to the conimunit) suinmimg pool and playground nan cd for 
the Rev Milton Grant, an ardent exponent of recreation tor cliildrcn 
‘At the swnnining pool, there arc life guanls in attendance tonstaiuly, 
playground directors in charge of the swings, slides and c\tcnvivc equip 
ment available to the children It is at this spot that the Abnaki has been 
staging Its annual Childrens Da\ obserxanecs, which draw thousands ol 


\oungsicrs 

Locitcd also at the playground is a softball diamond, used dunng the 
day by the > oungsters, after supper bv a multitude of adult souball teams 
play mg a rigorous schedule 

During the winter montlis, Frcscjuc Isles souths nuv jurticipatc in 
the aentmes at the Recreation Centcr-or nut a' ail ihciiMhcs of 
facilittea at Aroostook State Park, liho Uke. or, if tl.e brisk ootJoor air 
appeals, the Veterans of loreign Wars mil a supers iscd 
Prisnue Isle stream The Coninmnits As^ciation helps in the 
this proieet, the cit) itself contributes and, niost of all, the 
selsi piur plcntj of nnie and .none) and effort 
“.Most of this storv has dealt ssith the ) outh and their program. M u 
of ihe adult= The recreational program takes in !''' 
hy the Presque Isle Cominumt) /\ssocuiion-and the) 

rz:gr.iusZn”iher^a;.higmpin^^^^^^^ 

the adolescent (as w ell as for the other a^^c ^ I ^ j 
enough, houeser, to emutc all adolesce..^ C 'whl “^1.“ “tk o.ll 
uould seem adsisablc Uck of uiiic “j' ' “ * j „ f,„ ,„|,crc And, 

preseiie their participation. Inciaia 1 ,,j„,ici mes U 

Is rdgtcn sas^” imnv do no. tefumd 

cause 111 tbcm tear conibets siiih desitc ai s 
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most supervised onlv to the extent ilm propert) is protCLtcd from dam- 
age Lxamplcs, desenhed by coilCjjc students obscrv irijj them, arc 

A bowling alley On Saturdav mornings the high school youth have 
their bowling league They meet promptly at ten and utih/x all twenty- 
four lanes from ten through the afternoon Xpproximatcly 120 boys and 
girls participate The manager has several adult supervisors and parents 
attend the league once m a while ” 

A drug store ‘After school the high school students, average age 16, 
SIC in hootlis, smoke, joke, laugh, show off, drink cokes, cat sundaes, and 
make dates There arc usually about twenty there m the late afternoon 
These students also meet at the drug store at night just to loaf and kdl 
time Fellows bring dates in for a coke and to talk after a show The place 
teems with activitv after athlcuc events The proprietor is very strict No 
loud talking, no singing, no seulflmg, no feet on furniture, no loud cursing, 
no drinking, and not too much loafing arc allowed ” 

A pool room Between 3 30 and >, and between 7 and 11 there arc 
usually twelve to fifteen high school boys of ages from 14 to 20 here 
playing pool, snooker, and the pm hall machines, and as well kibitzing, 
cussing wagering, arguing, drinking soft drinks, and loafing There is 
almost no supervision except that scuffling or fighting is stopped and the 
propertv of the pool room is protected The behavior and talk are some- 
times very rough and crude ” 

The roller-skating rmk ‘x\ great many adolescents are here every 
evening where they roller skate, clown on skates, play games on skates, 
smoke, gossip, and make new acrjuamunccs There is not much supervi- 
sion Some dnnking occurs immediately outside the nnk ” 

Ideally, all community meeting and recreational places for youth would 
have standards ensuring decent conduct But both this problem and that 
of getong all young people to use the recreational facilities provided by 
the community (assuming that the commumty ij making adequate prO' 
vision) are not ones that can be solved overnight The best ready -at hand 
instrument for furthering good recreational interests is the school If the 
school can see that each adolescent develops the skills needed in a vancev 
of games and sports, gets an enjoyable taste of a wide range of ways ot 
spending his leisure omc, and becomes habituated to engaging m several 
kinds of worth while activities, then the youth can be better trusted to 
use good judgment m where he goes and what he does during his leisure 


YOUTH CENTERS 

Probably evervone understands what the youth center (otherwTSC 
known as the teen canteen, youth canteen, or teen to^n) is— a room, a 
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number of rooms, or a building where joung people can get together and 
enjoy die kind of recreation they choose, whether it be dancing to a juke 
box pla) mg pmg pong just tailing caang ph) mg cards or engaging 
m some project \ouih ccnrcis iic gencralK jouth managed though 
customanK there is also adult supen ision 

The )outh center grew up during the war, and it has been estimated 
that b) the spring of 194> at least 3 000 were in existence’'’ At present 
there arc doubtless imn) more for in an) state one is apt to hear penodi 
callv of 1 new one being built 

Ihcrc arc man) problems that arise in connccDon with youth centers 

I imncing i irst of all a place must be provided a place that is large 
enough to supply plenty of space for many adolescents and for man) 
different kinds of actnities Naturally the attractiveness of tlie building 
of the rooms and of the equipment will contribute to the appeal the 
)outh center has for the community s>oung people Second, there is the 
matter of upkeep not onl) m the wa) of electricity, cleaning ue an 
so on, but also m tlie matter of employing trained adults to guide d e 
center Sometimes this is calcn care of tlirough taxation, more oUcn itis 
handled through pntalc contnbut.ons It n probab y 
point out tint niam difficulties arise in connecnon tvith 
funds and that often there ,s such insufficicnct that not “"’X “ 
unatttacme but also the adult supen won dangerously limited both in 
quanoc) and quality 

l”1”Ho;htfu, ,uesuow about memhe^ 
anse L example can youngsters of ,umor and =7“^ 
be niixcdJ Apparently it cannot be done san^ctonl), ^ 

arc assigmng special periods for ,un.or high Jt“he “ 

xvho go°to school and youth «ho »ork be = ®“™ITtCer=s.rirf 
in the adaantages of for sepLte programs The 

different and that provision shoo d be P^^ qLnoned The 

adiantagcs and disadvantages of laig P acnvity 

downtown urban center *'■ ^ , |.l,ated point Qn rural 

versus the convenient ncighborh center* ^Uchough 

>onth and youth in small - ^^r^ta^ , out,, come fn 


»r. n . -The T«n age Cao.«. and Snoa. Gre.p.'Vort 

"George B Convici The iec g 


ingj of the Nattonat Conference of Soctel I 

Prevs 1947) p 244 e,oeeed agi of the Nmonel Cooferenee of 

- Bern ccliridgo Teen age 

Sam; IPerir GNew York Coinmba Unneniy 


( (New York Columbia Cnivervo 

„jnge of lire N.nonol Cor 
, Press. 194!) PP « 
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In a youth center in one town the boys and girls who arc the socnlly 
elite have largely taken it over, and while some >oung people of lower 
income brackets do go there, a number stay aw a) became tlity arc not 
comfortable competing with those sociall) and economically better olT. 
Another center has won the reputation of being for the underprivileged, 
and when a boy of wealthy parentage was asked whether or not he ever 
went to the teen canteen, he answered scornfully, “Why, of course not " 
Ideally, one would tlunk, )oung people of all social and economic 
levels might mingle and enjoy life together, and this leveling of class 
barriers could well be one of the objectives of the adult leaders It cannot, 
of course, be achieved by preaching it or by authority When voutli 
centers are obviously “managed” for the “good” of the boys and girls, 
their usefulness declines, for adolescents feel that they have too much 
“managing” as it is, and they arc not likely ro spend their free time where 
they will get more of it 

Leadership Boys and girls should have much of the management of 
the center put in their hands They want this, they arc able to handle their 
own affairs, and they need the chance to learn to make plans, to handle 
money, to see up standards, to provide group discipline, and the like With 
this they need skillful adult help from leaders who have the ability to get 
along well with )oung people, who know' what boys and girls want in 
the way of relaxation and recreation, who hav e vision as to the kind of 
wholesome pleasure they might enjoy, who have confidence in the abilii)’’ 
of youth to manage their own affairs, and who feel no personality need 
to dominate Bridges” notes that “m one youth-scrvmg agency, six young 
ease workers m addition to two expenenced group w orkers, mingle regu- 
larly With the boys and girls They arc liked by the youngsters and find 
ample opportunity to help ” She also says that professional workers hav c 
two major responsibilities, to help youth work out a satisfying and de- 
sirable program and to assist volunteer leaders m understanding how they 
can be the most helpful " 

Standards for behavior Again we quote from Bridges ” 

“One of the questions which must be dealt w ith, both by active youth 
councils and by adult leaders, and for which there is no simple answer, is 
How much behavior which does not ronform to accepted middle-class 
patterns can we afford to allow^’ 

Quite generally, youth councils have voted to confine smoking to 
certain rooms, and to rule out dnnkmg, gambling, necking, rowdyism, 
and property destruction Where the majonty of the members consider 

" Ibid^ p 267 

“ Ibid , p 269 

pp 270-271 
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such behavior as unfitting and antisocui, it is coiiiparan\elj simple for 
the teen-agers themsehes to enforce rules whicli ser\c as controls to tlie 
few who might break o\cr If, however, a majority of the members is 
accustomed to such behavior, too rigid enforcement of rules it the be- 
ginning may leave us without a group If we want these youngsters to 
come in, we miy have to reh\ i few of the usual standards sonicwlnt 
This docs not mean giving approval to such behavior, ratlicr it means 
that this antisocial behavior is usual for some youngsters If we hope to 
see them move toward socially acceptable behavior and attitudes, wc must 
begin where tlicy are, not where we think the> should be Judgment about 
w hat IS too fast or too slow progress rc<]uircs the most skilled leadership 

In summary, Barbour suggests these four ‘ musts for teen age centers ' 

1 The club should scrv c only one community or neighborhood and a limited 
age range Tlic boys and girls who frequent the club center should knou each 
other, for then all will fed a greater responsibility for the common good The 
anonymity of a large organization can be dangerous 

2 The club center should be governed by a small elected body, with one 

of the members sonic well Lkcd and capable adult 

3 Loose financial management wUI wreck a club The receiving and spend 
mg of money should be controlled by a joint coiiiniitree of voung people and 

**dultv . . . , j , 

4 Club acDvmes should always be chaperoned by responsible adults 


YOUTH PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY COUNCILS 

Con.n.umt,cs .rc run by adute The mayor or the 
City council or board of coiniiiissioncrs. the policemen, the judges and 
luL th^ cachers die votcrs-all arc adults, of course and prop rly so 

l.. ; L 

Some coramunines ™ ^ “th'o 

represcncatives from the cominumty yo p t 

members of the community council, as Stem says ‘ 

When adolescents arc members of a conimuiui.} 


r»r Tcca aec Centcra Clejririg HoJW, 
** Richmond Barbour Whoa 4 A ^ 

20 220-221 (1945) rvm.T, 

"AbcB Seem Adelesceee Pomep^ » 
fouTTi^l of EducaiioTul Sociology 21 
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“(The\ J should not be exploited and asked to perform chores t})it arc 
as hateful to them as they are to adults unless both groups share ctiually 
m the performance of these chores The adolescents’ duties is members 
of the council arc not to be belittled and disdained by asking them to 
clean up the parks, to be kind to animals, to do one good deed a day, etc 
These may be admirable services, but adolescents may consider such re- 
quests as being childish and overworked, and they cm casil) point to 
adults who violate these same ‘boy scout’ details The council must nnm- 
tam complete respect for its voung constituents by allowing them cquil 
representation and respect together with all groups Boys and girls should 
not be asked to do the work without having participated in the planning 
and without an understanding of the values of the outcome If a group of 
students accepts a phase of a community problem to work on, helps plan 
the method of attack, carries it through to conclusion md evaluates the 
outcome in terms of its purposes and plans, the service has been an ex- 
cellent learning experience for all concerned ” 

In some communities the youth participate actively m organising and 
supplying the recreational opportunities for young people An example 
is the \Ianhassct Youth Council This is a body of more than 400 boys 
and girls between the ages of thirteen and eighteen, governed by an 
Executive Board made up of elected officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee, presidents and chairmen of all clubs and activities within 
the Council, and the boys and girls who have been designated the official 
representatives for each youth group m the city, such as Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Junior Red Cross, Police Boys’ Club, and the like 
The Youth Council has a committee designed to lessen vandalism, an- 
other to strengthen controls on the sale of liquor to minors, and com- 
mittees to provide a varied and attractive program of club and other ac- 
tivities, such as a chess club, a drama group, rifle club, radio club, square 
dancers, and the like 

The Youth Council is in charge of the Youth Center (the “Juke Box”) 

Any youn^ person of anv seer or race may join the Youth Council 
There arc no dues, but each member purchases the sterling-silver recog- 
nition pm (at a cost of 78 cents) which is required for entrance to tlic 
Juke Box, for voting, and for participation m other Youth Council ac- 
tivities 


MOVIES, TELEVISION, AND RADIO 

Every person is molded by the life he lives from infancy on He learns 
by what he sees, hears tastes, touches, and feels He is a mosaic of die 
18 417^2rMOicT^' Manhaiset \outh Council Journal of Educational Sociology, 
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thousands upon thousands of cxpcnenccs he has had We should reahze, 
then, that since radio, television, and movies contribute to the experience 
of almost every child and youth in our culture, they are inevitably some 
of his teachers They help make him what he is 

What then do they do for the adolescent^ Is tlieir influence good or 
bad? 

In most cases they probably do nothing spectacularly bad In one study 
of what psychiatrists believe regarding the effect of thKC media on chil- 
dren,” there seemed to be a consensus to this effect Radio and the moTies 
do not onmnate pcnonallty disorders in children Rather they only re- 
awaken or intensify them if they are already enstent in the child 
In a similar way i e may make the following statement about the adole^ 
cent No radio, television, or movie programs onginate 
wholesome attitudes, bad habits, or delinquent behavior in 'h' " 

girl, hut If the seed for these things already exists 
and movie programs he hears and sees may stir t cni i P 

them empIiLsNvhich are not wholesome A 

sex appeal is all that counts in a woinan^ ^ 

substantiation for her belief m some of t e nv , marnage is so 

understanding of the rcsponsibihtics an o g 
slight as to allow him to ‘^‘'be°hapmly™“"'‘‘ 
properly propose the Lviewtse') it doe! happen 

forcver”-can discover in some mo l Hirecnon of delinquency 

that way The boy who is le„„ techmques of enme 

can sec the bad man idealized mam television, then, is 

One question we must ask about already growing m un- 

What are they doing to the movies, Forman concludes ** 

desirable directions’ In wnnng a criminals give circumstanual 

“A number of adolescent “2nah|, and, rightly or 

accounts of their path to, and movies for their downfall 

wrongly, but very positively, they , tpjl of learning their 

In cases cited by both Blumer an jnovies, Blumer’s list alone m- 

cnnunal techniques from certain o j autobiographic ac- 

cludcd thirty-one different J , . 

counts of dchnquents— all movie-acq jn go msuniuon for sex 

“Similarly, large percentages o S a leading place m 

delinquents rightly or wrongly a luxury, for cabarets, road houses 
stimulating cravings for an easy » e, re- 

. M„v«sandConucs.”sonicpsychutr,cop.monrc- 

"* Chills and Thrills m Radio, 1948, pp 42-46,48 

poRcd by Josenc Frank, Child Sw CbdJreji (New \ork The 

"Hcn^ James Forman. Our Movie Mooe 
Company, 1935), pp 280-281 
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and wild panics, for hiMng men make love to them and, ultimately, for 
their particular delinquency Male delinquents, likewise, testify to using 
certain types of movies as ciciants for arousing and stimulating the 
passions of girls .... 

“AIoQon pjcturcs, however, at times can and do, according to the evi- 
dence, have an effect of deterring young people from crime, misconduct 
or delinquency . . . .” 

We have been talking about those adolescents who arc, so to speak, 
ready to be seduced by what they see and hear. They arc, of course, in 
the minonty What about all of the others^ 

First of all, we can say w ith certainty that radio, tclcv ision, and mov les 
hav e the adolescent’s car and eye. 

In Dias’s study of the Washington seniors 10 3 per cent saw one movie 
a month, 17 9 per cent saw two, 15 per cent saw three, 22 per cent saw 
four, and 27 2 per cent saw between five and mne a month In Olds’s 
study of 840 Missoun adolescents 92 5 per cent reported listening to the 
radio each week, die average number of hours so engaged a week being 
7 6, and 69 5 per cent reported going to movies each week, the average 
number of hours spent being 4 15. In McGill and Matthews’s study of 
New York youth 62 5 per cent said that they went to movies and the 
theater often, and 76 9 per cent said chat they listened to the radio often.*” 
Doubtless we would find the same heavy reliance on movies and radio 
for recreation in whatever part of the country we surveyed As soon as 
television sets ate as common as radio, the dau will probably be similar 
for television. 

It IS generally bebeved that movies have a more vivid effect on the 
personality of the mdividual than docs the radio, not only because thej 
appeal to sight as w ell as to hearing, but also because they demand longer 
sustained attention and give meaningful representation of life (not just 
witticisms, tests of knowledge, panel discussions, commentanes, music, 
and the hke, as is so often true of the radio). Forman*** gives us evidence 
from ffoladay and Stoddard to the effect that movies are long-remcm* 
bered They found that in tests given six weeks after a movie was viewed 
and given without vvartung, the high school children remembered 88 
per cent of the movie facts they knew the day after the movie was seen 
Atntudes Alones can be powerful instruments for detemunmg acn- 


r 11 ^ ^ Problems (Pullman, Wash State 

^Uegc of Was^gton, 1949). p 10. Edward B Olds, “Uow Do Young People Use 
« 4Sfr463 (1949), Neme Pauline McGdl and 
^ Macmilhm 

"Fornun.op f«,pp 61-63 
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tudes One effecme movie such as Lost Bow?dmes or No Way Out will 
dcfxmtely change racial atunidcs Conversely, of course, a movie may 
equally vvell instill undesirable attitudes One reason for this is the fact 
that they customarily deal m stereotypes and m stereotyped attitudes 
Pictured as types and not as individuals are teachers, fanners, certain 
minoritv races, the big businessman, the newspaper reporter, the taxi 
driver, the clubuonian, the pohucian, and others The attitudes that <^0 
with these stereotypes are often undesirable Another effect is to deaden 
the scnsici\ ity of people to other people as individuals Only a few movies 
have enough aruscic truth to heighten that sensitivity 
Ideals One has but to look at the tremendous sale of Hopalong Cassidy 
attire to see how mov ics affect the ideaU of children The effect on the 
adolescent is probably sinular, but he cannot so easily become like Farley 
Granger or Betty Hutton as can the eight year old whose mother bu^s 
luni a Hopalong Cassidy sme complete with spurs and holsters The adoles- 
cent must be content ^vlth longing to be hke his idol or with taking on 
some of his mannerisms for a while Actually, as far as ideals are con- 
cerned, movies for the adolescent probably do no more than tins, supply 
some never to be satisfied longings With one excepnon-and that is m re 
gard CO the Amencan romantic ideal, which is the stock m trade of the 


movies and is therefore inevitably impressed on the adolescent This is 
the ideal of the perfectly matched man and woman, the man all stalwart 
chivalry and masculinity, the woman all charm, tenderness, and fcmi 
mnity, with a great passion binding the two This ideal overemphasizes the 
importance of romantic love in the relationship between a man and 
woman and underplays the importance of congeniality, adaptability, for- 
bearance, and the like It is bkely to make the adolescent believe too much 
in a fated,” storybook type of love and expect of marriage contmuing 
happmess with little effort 

Knowledge of the xvorld When over 1,000 high school seniors m 15 
schools across the Umced States were asked what experience or experiences 
durmg their bves, in or out of school, were most important to them m 
“developing an understanding of other countries or in arousing interest 
m uorld affairs," movies came third in importance, the films most often 
etted being GeTitleimn’s Agreaiiera, Dragon Seed, Open City, Shoe Shntc, 
Wilson, and The Iron Curtain ** , r « 

There are many movies which do picture life truly and with insigli^ 
and through tlicm adult and adolescent ahU hate then eomptchension of 
the world btoadentd and deepened But a far greater number give a 
superficial or even complerelp misleading representation of what people, 
-Leonards Kenvvoithy -Hieh School ScBOIs and World mindedaess, Frcsiif 


sne Education, 17 205-207 (1950) 
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iocaJmes, professions, and so on, arc hkc We ha\e but to consider ho\v 
unwilling we would be to have people of a foreign country take our 
movies as telling the truth about us to realize how misinforming they can 
be 

EmoDons Incsitably movies, radio, and television affect the emouons 
of child, adolescent, and adult Sometimes this is uphfung, as when the 
experience is amsuc Sometimes it is healthful!) relaxing, as when we 
laugh hcarolv Someomes it has no notewonhv effect on us at all, and 
somenmes it is harmful For the ennobling experiences the) may offer 
and for the relaxauon they often provide, movies, radio, and television arc 
undoubtedly cmononally beneficial to the adolescent On a few occasions 
they ma) do him some harm cmoaonall) as when the) portray scenes of 
horror or suffering too great for him to keep m perspective. Otherwise 
their effect is probably unimportant. 

Effect on the mind and on rccreauon habits Fred Allen has said that 
television threatens to change Americans into erwtures with eyeballs as 
big as cantaloupes and no brains at all We muse agree when we consider 
that most of what the adolescent (or adult) cxpencnces m movies, tele- 
vision, and radio is a t) pe of recrcaoon w hich requires little if an) thought. 
Through it all the boy or girl sits with inactive body and, on the whole, 
imcov e brain. Recreation can be the means to dev eloping a > igorous, w cU- 
rounded personality, but too great rebance on a passiv e kind of recrcaaon 
with entertainment value only prevents the unlization of the many 
vaneties of reercanon possible and makes for a deadening rather than an 
enlivening of the mind and cream e spint. One needs self-expression 
through doing Extensive movie or ulevision attendance develops the 
observer, not the doer 

On die other hand, it would seem that television is going to restore to 
the home whole family parucipaaon m reercanon, and the fact that 
mother, father, and children gather around the television screen to enjoy 
programs together certainly seems beneficul to faimlv life 

In summary, then, we may say that movies, television, and radio pro- 
vide a major source of recreation for the adolescent but while their effect 
could be to stimulate the mmd, uplift the spint. broaden the understand 
mg, and refine the taste, as well as to provide relaxanon, too often they 
dull apprccaanons and limit mental acavity 

PITFAILS IN THE COMMUNITY 

Every dav m the average American conunumty some adolescents are 
confronted with unnecessary choices between good and evil just because 
the community provides easy opportunity to action which is m miflor 
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ways umyho]£so/iie or lo msfor wa^sda^straus As a resu/t, there are bov s 
and girls who become habituated to behavior nhich mav stuJafy their 
personality resources, lead to detenoraoon of character, or result in some 
catastrophic occurrence the effect of which can never be wiped out 
In most commumues taverns and liquor stores are more frequent than 
restaurants and grocery stores. While young people are excluded from 
taverns until they are twenc)'- one, the) see them on almost ever) street 
comer and cannot help realizing diat many adults find much pleasure in 
dnnking As for procuring liquor, adolescents have htde difficult}- m bu) - 
nag It if they want it, for they either can have it delivered to their homes 
when that is expedient or can find some unscrupulous older person who 
will go mto a hquor store and purchase it for them 
Though many adolescents drmh, probably only a few develop a long- 
lasting liable of drinking Liquor is dangerous to many an adolescent be- 
cause under its influence he is apt to do something whicJi he will spend a 
lifetime regretting All of us have read of automobile accidents which 
have had tragic results, the reason for the accident being that the joung 
driver of the car had been drinking We know, too, that many boys and 
girls indulge m sex acavity beyond that of which they w ould normal!) 
approve— again, because too much to drink has aroused them sexuall) at 
the same time that it has weakened their control over tlicir behavior 


The adolescent cannot be kept isolated from any possibility of mis- 
chance Inevitably he wiU make nustakes, and the adult must understand 
that this IS a necessary part of growing up But there arc missteps from 
which he cannot recover or as a result of which he will always bear coo 
deep a scar Unfortunately, the adult allows such experiences to take 
place when he makes it easy for the adolescent to dnnk— and, most par- 
ticularly, to drink and drive or to dnnk when in an unchapcroiicd 
heterosexual group 

Other community sources of hann to the adolescent arc the many un- 
savor) places of amusement and JoaUng which arc open to him These 
range from poolrooms where the talk is vulgar and where gambling is 
going on in the back room to night clubs where the entertainment is sug- 
gestive to “vice dens ’ where liquor flows frccl) , drugs arc sold, and sexual 
excesses are encouraged JCv cry community of any skc will supply all of 
these, and almost sticel) some bojs and girls of fourteen, fifteen, and up. 
will be found frequenang them 

Less senous, no doubt, is a third type of communit) cvil-thc sale o 
magazines, pictures, and comic books of a lewd nature These arc sold 
near high scLoIs m all small or large ernes, and there will aJwa)s be some 
high school students who will bu) them and a great man) more will read 
them 
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rjnally, wc should nicnuon as the uorst danger of any community 
people with evil intent toward youth Every town or city has some-men 
and women who for money, for personal pleasure, or because of sadistic 
natures willfully sec out to seduce or pervert the young Nothing definite 
can be done to nd a community completely of such evil people But there 
should be such control of places of recreation and such opportunity for 
wholesome recreation that those who arc bad have little chance to make 
their influence count 

Reminiscences 

1 Movies How often did you attend the movies dunng your adolescence’ 
Did any movie, as you remember, have a particularly good or a particularly 
bad effect on you’ 

2 Radio What programs did you listen to’ Do you still listen to the same 
type of program’ Arc you satisfied with your radio listening m retrospect 
as far as its effect on you and its worth to you arc concerned’ 

3 The Ubrary How much time did you spend m the library? Do you wish 
now you’d spent more’ Less’ Would you say that such library experiences 
ate indispensable to a young person’s life’ Why, or why not’ 

4 Youth organizaaons VVhac organizations did you belong to’ Did you 
have any leadership opporcunmes’ Do you feel that the leadership of adults 
was wise enough for your good’ 

5 Playgrounds How much did you use city playgrounds as an adolescent’ 
Were they casdy available to you’ Were they made sufficiently attraense to 
you’ Was your physical acuvity varied enough’ Were you encouraged to 
engage in creative acciviaes’ 

6 The church Did you spend at lease an hour a week on religious activi- 
aes? Why, or why not’ Did the church meet your religious needs as an adoles- 
cent’ Explain 

7 Other recreational facilities Did your community have a youth center’ 
If so, evaluate it. If not, do you think your community should have had one’ 
Why? 

8 As an adolescent, were you aware of your community’s social stratifica 
lion? Did you feel its effects favorably, unfavorably, or not at alP 

9 All in all, was your community a good place for you to grow up in’ Why, 

or why not? ^ 

Observation 

I Visit one or many of the following 
A play ground 

A meeting of some nonschool youth organization 

Some commercial entertamment or recreation provided cspeciallv for youth 
A teen center r / v 
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A. church acovity pnmanlj forjouog people 
Observe for the following 
Is the situioon a wholesome one for ^outh* 

Is there m adult who oiersccs the acntnocs Does he seem well suited to 
his responsibilities^ 

Is there a paracukr type of youth that seems to be tlra« n to this acmits ’ 
Are there some changes which could be made to broaden and improve the 
appeal, if this seems desirable’ 

2 Attend church some &inda)r with the purpose of deciding how tlic scrv 
ices would appeal to and serve the adolescent. 

3 Read some of the typical magaaincs for teen agers as well as some of tlic 
sections for adolescents m w omen s magazines. E\ aluate them in terms of their 
w orth to j outh 

4 Visit the slums” in your ci^ What do ) ou think of them— to the extent 
that you can decide upon such superhctal observauon — as a place for a young 
person to grow up’ 

General Discussion 

1 Consider each of the youth organizations mcnooned m turn What have 
been your experiences with each’ 

2 Consider the quesnoos given m the text by which a commumtys suit 
ability CO youth may be evaluated Answer each quesoon for your own com 
munity and with concrete details 

3 Consider the report from Eimtown How docs your ovvn community 
compare’ 

4 What might the church do to draw more y outh to it? 

5 Consider each of the leisure time aemmes listed by Olds. How dots y our 
community meet youth needs in regard to each? 

6 Consider the survey of commumiy recreation Tell whether or not 
your community has each recreation and if not, vthether or not it should. 

Panel Discussion 

1 Ideal recreational faalincs lo our ci^ 

2 A perfect commumiy for youth 

3 Unwholesome temptanons to youth in our city 

4 mac comnitinmca diraughout ihc councej arc domg for thcr adolcs 
cents. 


Movies 

LeaJert for Urntre, Associaaon Films. 21 m"- 
Lrrrwrr,/. Urms Film 

Male Il'cv for 1 omb Associanon Films, .2 mm, li S ii^94S. 
$1,000 for Recreauoiiy Associanon Fili^ I, Yoja 

Play 10 -•o, USal., iVssociation Films. 2J mm, color I94<i 
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Chapter 14. THE SCHOOL FOR THE 
ADOLESCENT 


Any institution which governs the activity of a young person for sk or 
more of the most energetic hours in his day \\ ill have considerable sig 
nificance in his life Such significance we must grant the school just on 
the basis of tlie time element alone Actually many reasons combine to 
make the school of paramount importance in the hfc of the adolescent 


1 The school is where his planned learnings go on — where he acquires the 
knowledge, habits, skills, and attitudes involved in lustory, English, home 
economics, industrial arts, mathcmaucs, science, languages, and so on 

2 The school provides the only professional help that many a bo> or girl 
will get m his endeavor to live well toda> and in adulthood 

3 The school is the adolescent’s society. Gathered together there arc the 
many people of his own age and interests among whom he finds his place and 
his compamonship 

4 The school is the center for many of the adolescents experiences in group 

processes Group discussion, other than tlut of the faiiulj, group decisions, 
conmuttce work, group projects— these experiences for many a boy and girl 
are limited to school life, , .f^ 

5 Th= school Oi the soccl »ocU uheh provides .he u»ns.non I c 

suthm the home, mnmare and proteeD.e, to the hte tv.thin the con,n.™.tt, 

“r.Z;Tl’"iTcs"’eSr:ost senoos., felt 

senous problems ate those concerned ».tl. school.totk and school hting 

The ,„n.or h.gh school and 

only to serve the adolescent but ato ' a necessity for liappmcts 

that a social nature and an altruistic - 

in the .ndmdual, we assunte tto what „ u„prLar>- 

g.rl .s also the best for “Ciety T promote good In mg for 

purpose of the junior and senior hign 1 

the adolescent , ^ i,,-!, schools to meet vvlut- 

It follows then that .t n the k^sly o^r inc.dcntallj being met 

ever needs of the adolescent arc / 

elsewhere m sufficicncc His needs* arc 

*Tbis list lus been kept to nummunt essentials. 
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1 The needs that he has m common wjth all people of his culture. 

To feel secure. 

To ha\e a sense of worth 

To have companionship and affection 

To have vanety 

To mamtam physical well bemg 

2 The special adjustment needs of adolescence 

Adjustmg to his physical changes 
Adjustmg heteroscxually 

Emiancipation from childhood dependence and rcstncoons. 

3 The need for adult help on personal problems of adjustment. 

4 The needs set by commg adulthood 

Learning the ways of democracy 
Developmg adult dirccaves of behavior 

Dcvelopmg the ability to work, and nuking a vocaDonal choice. 
Preparanoa for mantal choice and mamage. 

Acquiring the other knowledges, abihacs, and attitudes which are of 
genuine necessity m adulthood 

In bncf, whoever is connected with the school must ask t\v o questions 
How IS the adolescent getting along as an individual' How is the adoles- 
cent getting along m accomplishing the specific adjustments and learnings 
he needs to move him into a happy adulthood^ 

If the boy (or girl) is making good adjustments m school and is finding 
school profitable— that is, if the school is really meeting his needs as it 
should-he will stay m school as long as he can. If the school is not re- 
warding to him, he will be tempted to drop out upon reachmg the legal 
age for doing so 

The fact that so many do drop out is evidence that high schools are not 
so properly “schools for the adolescent” as they should be 
Four bnef accounts will illustrate this 


“A Stranger and Afraid* 


“[Mike’s] troubles began before he was bom He has problem parents 
and an oversensitive Syrian temperament he mhented from them He has 
two sisters, both high-school graduates, and a younger brother Although 
above average m ability, he was fading in school and he didn’t have an> 
fnends, so he just quit. He loathed English courses ‘I don’t like poetry' 
I can’t understand it,’ he exclaims in pure anguish. He hates Julius Caesar 
personally. 

“ 'It's not V, hat yon know in this world-it’s s-ho you know that counts,’ 


Jinnirj. ,9S,. p „ ty speech petnussion 

fiom the LaJ.ei’ Hmie Ipurml Copynghi, IMl The Omn Pubhshmg Company 
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Mike keeps saying. He got a Job, after much hunting, as a bus boj in a 
hotel grill. After two niontlis he quit to take a better job in a small fac- 
tory where he now earns ninety two cents an hour &ghteen years old, 
Mike hves alone in a rented room and takes his meals at restaurants He 
takes a glum view of life, bur thinks things may be looking up, now that 
he has a good job ‘If the Army don’t get me,* he sighs ’ ” 


“Undershooter* 


“The principal looks at [Bobby’s] school record and says, ‘I don’t 
know why boys hke that get away from us' Bob doesn’t know either— 
he would have been a SL\teen-year old senior this year, but he failed three 
out of fiv e subjects his junior j car and it didn’t seem worth the effort to 
him to make them up ‘I just don’t hke school— I don’t hke anything about 
It’ IS his explanation Yet his I Q is above average, he is a healthy, amiable 
young man He wants to drive a truck, but he will have to wait until he 
IS tvv enty-one to drive for big trucking concerns ‘At a couple of placw 
they said they wasn’t hiring nobody but high school graduates I don t 
know’ He really doesn’t know what he wants to do or what he can do 
But of one thing he is certain he will never go through that Silas Mamer 
again if he starves to death He wants his stepmother’s pemussion to jmn 
the Navy when he is seventeen In the meantime he has no steady job He 
plays baseball, loafs on street comers ” 


“Apathetic Average* 

“In aU respects except t .tel.ty, Herold . .s es neer to the stntoncal 
iveragc as boys come His is an average size family-one brother and one 
lister, both high school graduates. Hn I Q c average, his scores on read- 
ng tits arc in the middle bracket, even his grades were / 

ae?vveen,75 and 80 His only failure m high school was a cou.se called 

^ “Br,i“^ve him the — n that he ,s much a.r- 

igc and *ey seen, to believe it Uiemselvcs ‘He is just one “f 

full boys,' ^ woman teacher s.d O^illh S beV b:i:fv par- 

jreat deal higher than it really is) H mentv-dav session 

i's had a horror two with "“iX wfnd 

vith tonsillms compheanons that took sonliomore vear. although 

,ust didn't feel hke going back' --i ” 

us family wanted him to We even tn 0 

^ , , , .orv 1951 p 51 Rcpnntcd by speaJ pcrm«s.on 

* Ladies' Home JoutiuJ, January, , * Curtis Pubbslung Conipin) 

fom the Ladies' Hume Joismil Cop)ngiit. sysi j, bj, ,pciul pcimissioii 

'Ladies' Hmise Jcumsl, Janu^, P £,^p„b!ishiegCompio>. 

rom the Lsdief Home Joussisl Copynsht. im- ■- 
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“Bnlhant Nonconformist* 

“ ‘School IS a dull routine,’ Tom . . sa>s He has quit twice. Tenms 
and dramancs interested him, but not enough to hold him In his opinion, 
most teachers arc dictators and all of them think the) arc smarter than he 
—a demonstrably false assumption Tom’s I Q is far above average and 
his reading ability is supenor 

“He earns about $4a a week working as ‘houseman’ in a bowling and 
billiard hall Last summer, during the slack season, he collected state un- 
cmplojmenc compensanon, carefully avoided other work. One of Jive 
children, he has a twin brother not at all like him An older brother is an 
outstanding student at Anrupolis Tom, 18, is a member of the Air Force 
Reserve and expects to continue formal education, if ever, in military 
service A thoughtful and sophisticated reader, he would make a supenor 
college student if he had a high-school diploma One sympathetic teacher 
said, ‘It’s not that Tom is a smart aleck. He’s just too old for his age.' ” 

Again we say, it is the funenon of the school to tmet the needs of the 
adolescent We shall discuss the school’s specific responsibilities in regard 
to each person shortly, but first we muse consider the demands made by 
the fact that in a school we have a considerable number of people work- 
ing together and often dealt with as a group Tliesc demands arc. 

1 Promoong good working relationships 

2 Understanding how the individuals in the group differ one from another. 


PROMOTING GOOD WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 

We can expect that the majonty of students will be generally law- 
abiding and considerate of others A few may be antisocial, and for their 
own good and the good of the group they must be restrained and pre- 
vented from continuing their unsuiuble behavior 

If a class group or the school as a whole differs adversely from this 
normal ratio, then the school leader or the teacher must assume that he 
is setting up a situation that is too contrary to the needs and natures of the 
students to allow them to adjust to it easily An example wUl illustrate 
what IS meant 

Mi» X is an English teacher in a school where each teacher works at 
one specialt) and nothing else All da) Miss X teaches grammar, punctua- 
uon, correct usage, and composmon to eighth graders She is a con- 

Liiwi* Home Jourrul, Januirj 1951, p 50 Reprinted by special pemussioa 
from the Ladief Home Jourrul Copjnght, 1951 The Cuius Publishing Company 
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scienoous, pamstaUng teacher who works vcr> hard it the lob of sccinB 
that her eighth graders Jeatn what they are supposed to But she is c\- 
mmely tired after each da} s Jahors-too tired to contemplate the next 
day with anything but forboding The reason for this is that she must 
xvork so hard keeping her students quiet and busy They too readily get 
noisy and break into horseplay 

Miss X should realize that when so manj students arc almost always on 
the verge of being unruly there is something wrong with the waj the 
classroom situation is set up for them There may be something wrong 
with the teachers behavior or attitude, or there may be somctlung wrong 
^ylrh the activities the students are engaged in 

In iMiss X's case, the latter is the source of the difficulty Let us ex- 
amine the situauon in one class In it are 34 hoys and girls between the 
ages of nveh e and fifrecn Their IQ’s range from 92 to 1 37 Some of them 
have the kind of minds that delight m grammar, more of them dislike it, 
a number find it almost if not entirely impossible to comprehend Similarly 
with the weekly tlicmes they write, some of the students enjoy them, 
more of them find tlie task distasteful or very difficult What is worse, 
they see no purpose in it 

Actually many of these students arc doing work which has little mean 
ing for them, does not interest them, and offers them no enjoyment. Is 
It any wonder that they find their own wa)s of making the class period 
more cxciong and more intcrcsnng and that some of them rebel against 
the teacher’s dictates’ 

Miss X, an artraerne, likable person, but one who was forcing her 
students to be discipline problems, realized one da^ wliat she was doing, 
and after much thought she came to the following conclusions 

I must vary the work from group to group witiiin this class so that each 
student is getting what he needs and can sec a need for 
I must give more opportum^ for the whole group and smaller grou]» 
within the whole, to plan tlicir own work so that they can see more full) the 
purpose m what thej do and tiicir success m reaching their puqxisc so tluc 
they have the oppominirv of en;i»)W»g each others companionship m work, 
and so that the) leant beau- how to work together 
I must put as much vantt) into the weeks acuviues as jxjvsiblc. For ex- 
ample, the tajje recorder might be used in oral ctimposition Tlicn, too, ue 
can, as a ciass, seek out micrcsnng expenenccs to wntc alfout- 
I must cliangc my ideal of discipline from the idea that it means perfect 
quiet and complete concentration on tlic work at hand to the idea of its mean 
ms that the box or girl i> cneagej in piuyoxrfnl enjejior, char he u aujre 
of hon his hehawor alfccis oilieis, and that he gotents hinisclf nnh gronuig 
consideration for them. 
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As you T,vould probably expect, her discipline problems grew fewer 
and fewer as she put this program into action 
There are certain principles of discipline which appl) to an) situation, 
whether it be with >oung children or adolescents, whether it be in home 
or in school The) arc as follows 


Promote Self discipline 

Self disciplme can be furthered in the adolescent by developing an 
understanding m him of what is good for oneself and others, the desire 
for these “goods,’ and the ability to choose wiscl) and abide b) that 
choice. We are self-disciphned when we brush our teeth rcgularl) be- 
cause we think It good for us, want this well being, and can make our- 
selves do what IS neccssar) to attain it Every one of us is sclf-disciplincd 
in many respects b) the umc we reach earl) childhood We choose the 
good of our own accord, and we hvc up to our choice through our own 
efforts. 

What we want for the adolescent is not that he become to some extent 
self disciplined, because he alrcadv is that, but that he become more and 
more completely self-dtsctpbned In all areas of his bving we would like 
him to come to 

Know of more good choices to make. 

Want to nuke them. 

Be habituated to gov eming himself m respect to these choices. 

We must not fall mto the error of thinking of self discipline as mean 
mg that the adolescent behav es himself as the adult wishes and without too 
much adult coercion. That would be comfortable for adults but is not 
necessani) a mark of the best self-disciplme Rather true self-disapbne 
means such things as these 

In regard to health Believes m ihe desirability of outdoor exeicise, suf 
ficicne sleep, wholesome food with few sweets, undereanog rather than over- 
eating, little if any indulgence m alcohoL Without too orach effort, lives ac 
cording to this bebef 

In regard to work Believes in good workmanship and can make himself 
put forth the necessary effort to do well what he undertakes, k able to coo 
centrate. Wants to use his tune wholesomely and to good effect. 

In regard to spending money Makes choices thar consider future good as 
well present pleasure. Regards money not as an aid or value m itself but 
as a means to good. 

In regard to the rights of others Believes m doing unto others as he would 
be done bj k aware of the nghts and needs of others m any sitaauon where 
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Others are directly or mdirecilj paracipants Wants their well being as well 
as his own 

In regard to appearance Tabes pleasure m personal cleanbncss and neatness 
as well as in attractiveness and smtabiht} of clothing 
In regard to the care of belongings Believes m orderliness, neatness, and 
carefulness, and abides by his behef 


Self-discipline is often thought of as involving effort Someone who is 
dieting, for example, may endure much painful struggle in his effort to 
withstand pastries and candies Here indeed is self discipline achieved only 
with difficulty But we can find countless examples of our disciplining 
ourselves painlessly and as a matter of course If disctphne means control, 
then self disciphne or self control of a gentle yet wholly effective sort 
can certainly be achieved within oneself just as one person can gently 
disaplme another (as a mother her child) 

The highest form of sclf-disciphnc is the effonlcss kind An adolescent 
boy, Oliver, for example, is painstaking in his work, is orderly and care- 
ful in regard to his belongings, follows hcahhfnl ‘''"5c 

and IS considerate of others He is * jnst natnially w at c s , 

say He doesn't have to stmggle with hnisclf to be good Hello to be 
good, not becanse he wants to be good, primarily, bnt bceanse that is the 
kind of behavior which gives him pleasure Thr amuer 

How can wc further such self-disapime m all a o 
IS to make desirable behavior pleasurable This is not “ S 

sound, for behavior tliat is good for die md.udual 

oTlh^wTit L^win :nat «“dlg m “ 

bnngs. 


Promote Group Discipline 

Groups, too, must learn to mcn^ 

and carry out those plans T _ direction or coercion from the 

cooperation of iK membets and 

outside, then we say that the skills that must be 

The teacher should accustomed to being members of 

learned It is true that techniques of gmup w ork 

groups which engage m joint activ ty effective m getting the b«>r 

arc casual ones which occasionall> are ver> 
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from the group but arc not dependably so More rnd more .s being done 
today to discover what the best methods arc for group organization and 
united effort The teacher should bnng himself up to date on these meth- 
ods and then help groups tliat he works with to get practice m using 
them 

Pfliegcr and Weston write « 

“John and Harry were the kind of teenagers to whom every event 
seemed funny They held up class procedures with their silly antics 
Precious time was wasted waiting for their cooperation They were at 
the stage of growth and development where they needed to defy au- 
thority in order to show their independence of adults 

‘ Traditional means of discipline, such as sending them to their coun- 
selor or to the principal, keeping them after class, scolding them in front 
of the group, had no effect John and Harry were not afraid of school 
authority 

‘ The case of John and Harry is onl) one cvamplc of classroom sirua- 
tions m which some kind of discipline seems necessary The nature of the 
discipline usually depends upon the relationship which exists between 
teacher and pupils 

"These boys were members of a class where democratic living was the 
objective The pupils as well as the teacher were involved m planning 
the work for the semester, and so it was natural that the class accepted the 
responsibility for the behavior of both the group and the individuals 
m It Taking responsibility meant making judgments in terms of some 
criteria These judgments were made on the basis of criteria for demo- 
cratic living 

‘John and Harry’s behavior was freely discussed in their presence by 
the class The decision was that m any democratic group all members 
have the responsibility to assist m perfecting a smoothly-opcraang or- 
ganization and, therefore, that John and Harry had the duty to contribute 
to such an organization 

‘ On the other hand, the group had the responsibility to sec that John 
and Harry did not continue present behavior and to impose sanctions, if 
necesary, to keep the group from disintegrating 

* This procedure was effective because students themselves measured 
their behavior against statements of democranc living which they were 
developing Further, the behavior of John and Harry changed because 
the need to defy authority was supplanted by a more potent need— to be 
well thought-of by peers 

“The action on the part of the group achieved results which the teacher, 
acting as an individual, had never been able to achieve with John and 

'“Democracy” NBA Jounul, 56 256 (1949) 
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Harry The type of classroom organization which pro\ided a democratic 
atmosphere had made it possible for students to assume obligations to- 
ward classroom problems and to attack them as a group 

“As more and more students and groups arc given actual practice in 
worlang on such problems, we can hope that gradually we may have an 
adult society which can make a more intelligent attack on the social be- 
haviors of the day ” 


Undersland the Motivation behind Misbehavior 
Both to cosute tolerance of the mdindua! (though not of h.s 
sarUy) and to ensure the proper treatmenrof the behavior, it « " 

to Imoiv the reason for the adolescent's acts iihen they ^ 
with what IS desirable Such understanding “ X, 

at-not only because mot.vaoon « complcv and hidden 
but also because an act may result from any “f ” 

u,^aniS'ar''i'S'nrodem ' hjgh schoolese 

at what IS cnstoniaty present day behavior 

The primary cause of true insolence difficulucs, 

tensions which may arise from physica g- 

from school frustrations, and from „o way re- 

teacher is bearing the brunt “ ^ individual confetenec and 

'iv' " •' ■ 

.s. 

understand common hum emotional response from othena, 

for importance m the ey adolescent behavior, and to understan 

and so on), to unde«and tJP-c^ .„a„,ved 

as much as possible about me y 

Understand Reasons for Thu Foim of adolescent 

We have sup-cd '-r^aL' im^-n^" hat vveLovv ,f possible 

IS moved to beiiavc behavior engaged in is chosen 

why the particular form o ^ D.«.plinc,- Scl:ci>l 

■MJionJ Cohlf "A 
iitw, 56 46S-475 
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To lUustrate what we mean, let us look at the matter of stealing First, 
when a young person steals we must understand wli) he is stcaling-what 
arc going to be his primary gains= Hightower* suggests that the motiva- 
tions for stealing arc three to have what others have, to gam attention, and 
to have an emotional outlet for one’s conflicts 
But many adolescents at times wane what others have, at times want 
more attention than they are getting, and have conflicts that trouble them, 
yet they do not steal What impels those who do to engage in this par- 
acular form of behavior^ 

In some eases it will be that neighborhood practices arc such that steal- 
ing IS not considered a serious offense— or it may even be considered de- 
sirable In other cases it will be that the boy or girl is not used to disciplin- 
ing himself, what he wants he takes, what he wants to do he docs In still 
other eases the youth may resent the fact that others possess what he 
lacks and may persuade himself that he has as much right to these things 
as they 

Whatever the reason, the teacher should try to discover it, for both 
the reason for the act and the reason for the form of the act should be 
understood if he is to treat the offender m a way which will really help 
him 


Respond Inteiligenll/ to Misbehavior 

On many occasions the best response of the teacher to misbehavior is 
to Ignore what the boy or girl does This is particularly true when the 
class IS unaware of the act and when the behavior itself is the result of 
high spirits, temporary mischievousness, or something else which will pass 
and leave no lasung effect At other umes, of course, some defimte re 
action on the part of the teacher is necessary In that case, the teacher 
should think before he speaks and consider what the real good of both 
individual and group demands The followmg suggestions are helpful 

1 Done have a sense of emergency when someone disrupts the class 
In 99 per cent of all disturbing situations the teacher will be able to re- 
solve them effectively Most high school students arc fundamentally 
people of good will-not the ogres that a few teachers take them to be 
Given understanding and fair treatment, with work that has meaning 
and worth to them, adolescents will be pleasant to deal with Many 
teachers unfortunately, do have a sense of emergency whenever some- 
one misbehaves, and this feeling frequently makes them react unthinkingly 
and emotionally, to the detriment of both teacher and class 

•Howard K- Hightower “School Problems of Pupils Who Steal” Educanoiul 
AJmmiitratwn and Supervwon, 3J 229-2M (l«7i 
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2. Don't iiuliC inoutuains out of inolchilis. A teacher can give su much 
attention to niuior Ju»iurbancc^ that the cLl>s seems like notlung more 
than a senes of disciphnarv actions uith a little learning acuvit^ sand- 
wiched in between reproofs, scoldings, pleas for good behavior, and the 
like riic tcatlicr should follow the rule of parsimony m censure and 
punishmem-usc the mildest, bnefesr, and least generally noticeable acuon 
which will be ctfcctivc Otten a negative shake of the head, walking over 
to stand by the otfender, or something cvjually unobtrusiv e w ill be cnougli. 

the rest of the class be as little involved as possible Generally it is not 
their concern, and they do not deserve to be bothered or upset 

3. Don't talk too much. 'I here is lurdly ever a troubled occasion when 
the teacher is not wise to cease action and think. There is hardly ever a 
time w hen it is good to rant ar a student and let angry% nagging, sarcastic, 
or tearful words fall in a torrent from your bps. Thought, w cll-comidcrcd 
Jccusion, and il.cn ac.iun ...can accng.h. A flurry of unconsidcrcd or .11- 


comidcred words sliows weakness 
4 A« from co.n.ct...n, and an m accordance and. your 
Don't rcap.nd to a studc.t uith bchatior ulucli someone cUc to sog- 
gested or « .tl. « hat > 0.1 .l..nl. “ought’’ to he done .f ) 
annrotc of .t Imten to adwee, read »hat erpetts say, then try to reach 
yirmtnuell thought-through conelos...... When you - - the basu 

of heiicf, ) ..ur acuon .s n.ueh mote elTectnc and .s l.kely to have sounuer 

'““^KeeTcool Do not vounelf become en.ot.onally involved Anger, 
haf; toTfor tear;’) vvibe.. my pe.sonal.tv that .s auenpung to be 
intell.genr, sensible, and adult , , go„d behavior. An 

d Dm,’tn.akeanen.onona or^er»mIjPJ_^^ 

adolescent s behav .or should ^ acceptance of social 

needs, a recognition toialc an adolescent so sorry for 

rcgulanons. No teacher should try nromiscs of good behavior 

what he has done tl.at he adolescent behave by using a 

Nor should a teacher attempt to , [„ enhet case 

strong petsonil appeal-thc do not easily lived up to 

the appeal is emotional and the res h P j adolescent is apt 

when the emouon dies fed eSiuy tovvard the teacher who 

to fall from grace again and results'^ What is more, as we said 

has brought on the guilty feeling wc?ra/ choices whenever 

m another chapter, the adolescent s good behavior through 

possible. When the teacher dexcnib m “j“,csccnt the pracnce in 

an emotional appeal, she is failing g* 

moral choice that he needs response The students 

7. Don’t threaten Tins is almost always 
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know that it is an m between measure of a teacher who can’t be the kind 
of leader who inspires a group to work amicably together and yet who 
can’t act decisnely, a teacher who wants to postpone action, a teacher 
who depends on fear to get good behavior 

8 Do something to take care of the immediate situation Have devices 
of your own m mind, if possible, don’t ask for help from some higher 
authority It is true that a boy or girl may disturb a class greatly by talk- 
mg, insolence, humming, showing off before a class, and so on The 
teacher must have some plan for seeing that the class is not disturbed 
long One source of strength is to know ahead of ume what can be done 
if certain difficulties arise This readiness for trouble will not be an in- 
vitauon to trouble It will merely prevent the teacher's seeming worried 
and indecisive, or acang without wisdom when the necessity for some im- 
mediate action occurs It is difficult to give presenpDons here as to what 
might be done, for what will be effective with one teacher and one class 
may not be with another Some of the measures often used are 

To stand by the student’s desk, without otherwise giving him any close 
attenoon 

If the teacher and the class are in good rapport, to explain to the student 
before the class how he is disturbing the group and why he should change 
his behavior 

To change the student’s seat, thus removing him from temptation 

9 In most eases have a conference with the student. At that conference 
a Try to understand the student Talk to him enough so that you get 
his explanaaon for his behavior and something about his bfe, mterests, 
likes, and dishkes as w ell Be fnendly, not sternly disapproving 

b Avoid stirnng up emotion in yourself or him ^planauons and de- 
cisions need a clear nund on the part of both teacher and student. 

c Think before you speak. A word may be said which will spoil the 
lone of the conference, where the rebuonship is a delicate one at best. 

d Be honest. Some teachers will make threats they don’t expect to live 
up to, make misleading remarks about how others regard the boy or girk 
exaggerate the senousness of his misbehavior, promise an unpleasant future 
—none of which is the truth A teacher will always promote better re- 
laaonships m such a conference if he is not deceitful He should be honest 
—but of course not blurt out everything he knows A student recognizes 
and respects sincerity m a teacher, and a teacher will therefore do well 
to refrain from dealing in platitudes, exaggerations, or actual lies 
e Consider results Compromise if it will help the boy or girl Try to 
plan a mutually happier situation. 
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f Clarify the future without threats Sav calmly and clearly what ) ou 
expect of the boy or girl and what he or she can expect of you 

10 Punish the offender if he needs it, never punish the whole group 
A young high school teacher tells of sitting in study hall and hearing 
something bounce, bounce, bounce on the floor She did nothing, but re- 
mained at her desk trying to figure out just who was causing the dis- 
turbance It took a long time before she spotted the troublcmal.cr Walk- 
ing over to him very quietly and with no evidence of anger or of being 
upset, she took the object he had been bouncing, a dned-up apple Tlus 
quiet control of the situauon was all that was needed There was no more 


disturbance , , , . t . 

Many teachers might not have found the culpnt and then, baffled, might 
have punished the whole group m some way This is bad It is compic y 
unfair and inevitably arouses resentment against the teacher and )u - 
able resentment No one can feel that a teacher ,s a penon of good mil 

" U t n^r^rrllTrs^dX ta 

or girl of his feeluigs persouaht> No punish- 

portant, is not only cruel but also is bad , ^ jk-p 

ment should hurt the child s welfare, and umi „™(.ncnccs he needs. 

12 Do not punish the student by of the authors 

The mother of a thirteen year old gir daughter 

about some problems she was ^long svell with 

Her daughter was shy, she said, and didu t seem S 

other boys and girls It ,hc basketball games 

obedient She bad told the child th Uome after the game A few 

on Friday nights if she would „ ,hc mother that her 

days after rhe second game, d ,vas oier VWien 

daughter had not come home dm y , admitted tliat she had 

she talked to the little girl about tl l,„„g around with the 

gone with four other girls to the » . jp ajj harmful m what she 
crowd” for half an hour " . fact^thatshe had been disobcjed 

was doing, but the mother didn c li 
‘ What did you do5” the mother w^ 

“I haten't let her go to any her of the 'Ciy “P'"" 

Here is a case of punishing a gi / ^ g,rj 5 of her ow 

cnees she needed, those of mixing m 

Kolstcr\ourowncgo Butremem r 

13 Don’t punish for revenge or to knbns s that since pumsh- 

that there is a place for punishii^nc a . ^ concluded that t 

ment has been so much misuse , Howe'er, it is hi5 conten 

IS no place for it at all m human 
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that (.hildrcn cannot be sociali7cd without a discerning use of punish- 
ment, and that a socict) cannot exist without sanctions of punishment. * 
Punishment can be thought of as serving three purposes It mav prevent 
the recurrence of the socially or individually liarinful act It nu), as 
Jenkins says, relieve tension m the individual or the group that disap- 
proves the punished act, by exacting payment for it through punishment” 
It may also relieve tension m the punished. * The olTcndcr may be in a 
destrueme state of sclf-accusauon which may be relieved bv punislimcnt, 
and he may thereby be freed for a more construcuve social adjustment, 
if the self condemnation has been excessive” 

Many factors, Jenkins says, enter into the dctcnnination of which re- 
action or what combination of reactions may follow punishment Some 
of the factors arc the following ** 

1 The sense of acceptance or emotional security left to the punished per- 
son He IS most likely' to react adapmely to punishment if, in spice of the 
punishment, he still feels sure of the interest, respect, and affection of otlicrs 

2 The clanty of the prohibiuun to the punuhed 

3 The reasonableness of the prohibition to die punished 

4 The seventy of the punishment. Too mild punishment may be ignored, 
too severe punishment may result m disorganization 

5 The reasonableness of the type of punishment to the punished 

6 The consistency with which the punisluncnt is applied This means not 
only the consistency with which it is applied to all who deserve it but also the 
consistency with which it is applied to one individual for a rcpcuoon of the 
same offense. 

7 The sense of the punished regardmg the penetrability of the hmiuoon 
or the conquerabiUty of the force bchmd the punishment. If countcraggrcssion 
will be successful the punished will be apt to try ic. 

8 The effect of group aracudes If the group supports the offender, there 
will be almost surely a conflict situation 

The punishment is unsuccessful when it leads to counterhostihty, dis- 
orgamzauon, or acccpuncc of the punishment without acceptance of the 
bmitation 

We have finished this discussion of keeping good order m the school 
with a consideration of punishment. Let us come back again to the fact, 
however, that m a good school students will be working happily together 
self discipline and group discipline wiU prevail, and punishment will 
seldom be needed 

We pass now to the second general necessity in any school for the 
adolescent— the understanding of individual differences. 

(IW)^ Constructive Use of Punishment," Mental Hygiene, 29 5(S1 574 

*• Jenkins, /Off at 
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UNDERSTANDING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


We cannot make the best adjustment to an individual unless we know 
•what he is like Every person is umque, and we can understand him only 
by studymg him 

Unfortunately the teacher often docs not have enough time to know 
each student as well as would be desirable Then he is helped if he has 


some general ideas as to how adolescents differ 

They differ, as we know, in intelligence Some arc bright, some are 
average, some are dull They differ in their special apotudes Some have 
musical abihty, some mechanical abihty, some a talent for wnting or 
painting— and many have no pronounced gift at all They differ m their 
physical fitness Some arc m splendid ph>sical condmon and of fine 
structure Others are weak, without energy, and often lU-or may be 
handicapped by poor vision, deafness, or other defects „ , , 
The student of adolescence should know something about all of these 
differences and is urged to mvesPgatc them m further 
this chapter there is space only for a limited discussion of mtellectual 
differences We shall discuss the gifted and the dull 


The Intelleclually Gifted 

Who A,o ,ho .oullecuolly G.hcd? Tho Ed-auond Pohcj« 
of the Naoond Educeaonal Associaoon 

ualt tvKh an IQ above U7 be " “ ' .todttcly 

dividuals with an IQ between 120 and 137 

® What Are the Intelletloally 

been carrying on a longitudinal study g > 1921-1922, and more 

nra.ontjr'^f L subjects were -d’d'up to the 

were added later Altogether, 1.444 cases nav 

’’“;ves us thrspretute of Urc average h,gh>yg.ft=dch,M^ 

Parentage Ceuerally superror m cuirura. and edueauonal background 
also in heredity , . .4 per cent of his age. I" 

Educational achievement Accelerated P 

mastery of subject matter he is accelerated about +» pc 

•'EJ«cmon of the Gificd, siool Atoarum 

Assomuon of the United States and the Amenoa , . . , , 

tots (Washington, June, IJiOJ.p « , Gifted Child Gtoas Up, vot 

“Lewis M rSman and Mehta H Men ^ Unwe-.y 


IH in Genetic Swdtet of 
Press, W7), pp 55-57. 
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Interests Manj sided and spontaneous Learns to read casil), reads more 
and better books than the average child, and largely educates himself Makes 
numerous collections, engages in all lands of childhood activiacs, acquires far 
more knowledge of plajs and games than the average child of his jears- 

Character Less incbncd to boast or oversute his knowledge, more trust- 
worthy w hen under tcmpzauon to chcar, reading preferences, character pref- 
erences, and social attitudes arc more wholesome than average. Scores higher 
m emoDonal stabihty 

He cauuons us to remember, however, that tins composite portrait will 
not give us the inevitable partem for the individual gifted child, for gifted 
children, naturally, fall into an infinite variety of patterns 

A better idea of what the highly gifted adolescent is like will come 
from this description ** 

Donald, a ease of brilliant achievement and social balance “Fourteen 
years old and m the third year of high school, Donald presents a picture 
of a happily functioning boy Not only is he superior mentally and 
scholasucally but he is Jso m excellent physical condmon and well ad- 
justed socially 

“He comes from fairly well-educated people of superior stock on both 
sides His paternal grandfather had a year of college and his maternal 
grandparents were both normal school graduates His father, a most 
successful busmess man, is a college graduate, and his mother attended 
college for one year The prevailing occupations of his forbears have 
been farmmg and busmess on the paternal side, and law and teaching on 
the maternal side The family live m a delightful home m an excellent 
residential section where Donald, who is an only child, is surrounded by 
every cultural advantage 

Donald showed a marked interest m drawing at three and a half years, 
learned to read with bttle help at four and a half, and at five years com 
posed his first story He entered school at eight years of age, beginning 
m the fourth grade It was less than a year after he entered school that he 
was located by us m the 1921-22 survey His IQ was 157, and he was 
making an excellent school record His scores on the achievement tests 
given then showed him capable of doing work about three grades m ad- 
vance of the one he was in. He stood out parucularly in histoty and civics, 
literary knowledge, and all round mformation On the basis of the Plavs 
and Games quesoonnaire, his pUy interests were rated as more than ordi- 
narily social and as rather masculine. The teacher reported that his com- 
panionship was especially sought by other children. 


“Repnnied from -The Promise of \outh," \ oL III m Gena,c Studies of Gauus 
b) Lewa M Teniun and others uab da: pcnni»ion of the authors and of the pub- 
mheis, bunlord Lmvenit) Press. 
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“Ac the nme of the follow up snid> he was fourteen years old and was 
making practically a 'straight A' record in the third year of high school 
His early interest in cartooning docs not appear to have persisted to any 
extent, but his fondness for reading and his litcrarv interests have grown 
rapidly He has a real love for books, has read extensively, and is collect- 
ing a library of his own One of Ins favorite occupations is writing stones, 
of Mh.ch he has a great many to his credit He recently tv on the fot 
prize 111 a shott-stot)- contest sponsored by a vvell-hnovvn bookshop In 
this contest he also took third prize for an essay and received honorable 

mention for general reading He is an “oo 

the past few tears has accumulated in addition to his library about 3,000 
stamps, 1 000 lead soldiers, 50 tare coins, 25 toy dogs, 600 basebdl pictures 
and L bottle tops His lead soldiers have been a 

he spends many hours arranging ‘J"™ football, baseball, 

them Donald is physically “‘‘/ tis ahvays following in season 

and tennis lie is a great fan of ^ P J , ,cchni- 

scores of teams, standing of the colleges, fiie R OTC, a 

caht.es of the game At high ^hool 

sergeant m rank, and soon to be a lieu ^ A^short nnie ago 

that he was advanced to captaincy . individual dnil m an an- 

he won a medal for the best work in sergeants 

nual, City-wide, ROTC Iisk as his favorite pastimes 

•On our 1927-1928 'laying his soldL Hn 

reading, playing with other childrc , , P description of his best 

taste in companionship is illusuatc X ^ j f reading good books, 
chum, a fifteen-year-old boy who is a hkuc. 

an Eagle Scout, sociable, and goo na u seiccuon, at the age of 

‘Ddnald’s most notable „Des of California The judges 

eleven, as Boy Mayor of one of „„ cry government, cur 

made their choice by ciarainii^ Two outstanding boys from each sch 
tent events, and affairs in general Tvvoo ,j0 boys in all 

were chosen by the principals “ ““P ^ „f course featured in all the 
During his week as Boy Mayor. Do«W “ ^hes, and othervvne made 
papers, he was feted, called on f" J 
much of, but he came through ! P height and 

“At th; age of fourteen Donald r" j^f^^hy. w holesome, frecU - 
ISS pounds! otherwise he 'yf *' ^ years before His 

faced! red-haired lad that he had b«n ^ acluevements ^ mterKOn 
poised and unassuming, and he “pjrnuaes well vvath te ^ 

expenenccs, with no taint o ^^®alfairs fA^laier 

mates and is much interested m “T^^tant m his school bank (A 
baseball, and also holds a position as assn 
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report has been recei\ ed to the effect that he was made head of the school 
bankinhissemor>ear) 

“Though his famil) is m most comfortable circumstances, Donald likes 
to work and earn money When he was only thirteen and a half he spent 
his Christmas \ acaaoa as clerk in a bookshop The follow ing Christmas 
\acation he agam worked as a clerk, this time m the book secoon of one 
of the large department stores His vocational ambmon is to enter law 
‘ On the tests which he was given m the follow-up study he made ex- 
cellent scores At age 14-8 his Tcrman Group Test point score was 203, 
or 12 points higher than the median for our fourteen-) ear-old gifted boys 
His scores on the educational tests were correspondingly high 

“We have in Donald a rather extreme case of acceleraaon which has 
had none of the unfavorable results so commonly believed to be mevitable 
Size and mature appearance, as well as natural social gifts, hav e probably 
contributed to this happy outcome No better illustration could be given 
of the necessity of considermg each case as an mdividual problem when 
the question of extra promotion arises ” 

Cvnthia is an example of a moderately gifted adolescenL Her IQ is 
124 One thinks of her as being bright, quick, understandmg, and a good 
student but not as being far and amazmgly bey ond the rest of her class 
m bnllunce or accomplishmenc Unlike the highly gifted adolescent who, 
if such a one be found in a school, far surpasses most high school teachers 
m mtcUcctual interests and abihaes, Cynthia is similar to her teachers ui 
her mentality 

C) nthia likes school and no wonder, for her mind dcbghts m the many 
academic subjects on the “required’ list as well as m the subjects she 
elects to take She has the reward, too, of high grades, rcceiv mg all A’s 
and B s, with more A’s than B s. She takes a hv elv interest in class dis- 
cussions and her contnbunons arc always well thought through and 
sensible 

Cynthia takes part m many extracurricular activmes and is the able 
treasurer of the senior class. She is a well rounded girl m her mterests, 
and although she lov cs to read, she also has time for outdoor sports and 
for just “hanging around ’ with the gang 

Since the highly gifted are rare, it is adolescents hTc Cynthia who are 
most t> pical of the bnghtest students of any class One should be fullv 
aware of how important it is that such young people get an education 
suited to ihcir abilities For it is these people who, as adults, will hold 
pfrtitions of leadership and who will work at jobs where knowledge, 
breadth of undcrsunding, good adjustment, high ideals, and intcgntv will 
affect the welfare of manv people These are the future teachers, minis- 
ters, doaors, wnters, engineers, architects, lawv ers, senators, represent' 
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tives, mayors, and governors If fail to help tliem become die best that 
they can be, we fad society What is more, for each gifted bo> or «icl 
who spends hjs hfe m school to less chan full adv-antage. ue have faded 
a deserving person in his quest to fulfill himself 
The Educofjon of the Gifted The IMucaaonal Policies Commission sug- 
gests that there are four methods of adjustmg to the needs of the gifted^* 

1 Acceleration which has many advantages but which may, m some cases, 
cause or aggravate social and emotional maladjustment. 

2 Grouping which has manj advantages, but which also has disadvan 
tages in that it seems to be undemocratic, sagmaQzcs those excluded from the 

better ’ groups provides an unreabsue social environment, fosters feelings of 
supenoniy, and is sometiiiies dtificulc or impossible to arrange where schools 
arc too small and where teachers disbkc too much being assigned to classes of 
the less bright 

3 Enrichment through creanve expression, much firsthand experience in 
the community, reading and the study of literature, opportunity to delve more 
deeply into fields of spcaal inrerest, and opportumtj to explore a wide vancij 
of both intellectual and nonintellectuaj acQvmcs 

4 Elective courses, advantageous if they arc selected with care and witli 
proper guidance 

Many teachers will be left to their own devices on the matter of making 
the educaaon they arc providing more suitable to the bnghc tJian it ordi 
nanly is They muse not concent themselves with giving longer assign* 
ments or ‘ busy-work" reports to these superior students Rather the) 
should find time for a personal conference with each of them so that 
teacher and student together may decide what is needed, keeping m mind 
the following 

1 The gifted generally like to read They read well, thor vocabulary b 
large, and their ability to comprehend is high They should be given the rime 
and the encouragement to read widely m the fields of biography, travel his- 
tory , science, psy chology and literature. 

2 The gifted generally enjoy learning for the sake of learning They should 
have an opportunity to try out nuny diifcrcnc kinds of study —saence, nmsic 
painnng, cream e wnong, languages, and so on. 

3 Tlic gifted are capable of mcoculous. high grade worlrnansfup in in- 
tellectual matters and should be IicJjkJ to reach this standard 

4 The gifted often have an abundance of activities to fill their out-of school 
hours For that reason, the teacher should be more coneemed uiih nuking 

"EJwJften of /if OifteJ, Educaiional Policies Cominuu(n Natwoal Education 
\ssocianon of the Lmtcd Suics and the American \siociation of School \dxiunwn 
tors (Uashington June, IWO) pp 4«v^55 75--9 
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every minute of their m school time count titan with adding to outside assign 
ments 

5 Tlie gifted are capable of planning Mid directing their own work with a 
little guidance and should be encouraged to do so 

6 The gifted are capable of fine insight into their own personality and that 
of others and should have oppominiucs to develop this understanding 

Contrary to popular ideas, young people m the upper IQ levels will be 
well adjusted if impediments are not put jn their path The school should 
beware of fostenng the following mental health difficulttes 

1 Thwarting of the drive for obtaining the satisfactions of intellectual leant 
mg Parents and teachers sometimes try to restrain this drive m order that 
the boy or girl may spend more umc on social activity and recreation This 
IS unwise Rather they should balance intellectual mtcrcsts by giving special 
encouragement and opporrumry for recreation, social activities, and manual 
work. 

2 Social rejection or feelings of social inferiority It is good to encourage 
the development of nonmtcUcctual interests as well as intellectual mtcrcsts 
so that the gifted adolescent may have some interest bonds with the less gifted 

3 Conccnaacion on intellectual achievement as compensaoon for social le 
jecuon Prevenuon and cure of such compensation can be achieved by the 
provision of many wholesome sociabzing experiences One should beware, 
however, of thinking that all concentrauon on intellectual achievement is com 
pensauon 

4 Egotism, from fav oritism, excessive praise, or being shown off 

5 InfanuUsm, from ov crsohcicudc. 

The Dull 

By the ‘duH ’ wc mean those who are not intelligent enough to be called 
ascrage but who are also not low enough in intelligence to be classified 
as feeble minded or c\cn as borderline cases Specifically, they are those 
w ith IQ s between 80 and 90 

When «e read accounts of the highly gifted, wc realize that here arc 
people who arc strikingly diBctcnt from the average Such is not the case 
with the iiiodcratcl) gifted, who arc very much like tlic average boy and 
girl m mtcrcsts and viewpoints though more able mentally It is to these 
moderately gifted tlut the dull correspond The adolescents with IQs 
between hO and 90 arc not startlingly different from the average Rather 
thej arc much like them in interest and attitudes though with duller 
minds 

The words bright and dull acruallv arc dependable description, of the 
group dircctlv above and the group directly below the average With the 
bneht adolescent the mind is sharncr the tbinkm » f.vr.r nti-r 
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and more clean cut With the dull, the raachincrv of the mind seems to 
be blunted and to mo\c at a slower and more awkward pace 
Martin is an example of a dull normal adolescent His IQ is 85 He is 
mneteen years old and a senior in high school He is a u ell-builc boj , 
healthy and active, with a pleasing, sweet natured face In talking to him 
one might not be aware of the fact that lus intelligence is below the 
average He expresses hmisclf well, and his answers to ones questions 
come readily He works after school and on Saturdays, as he has for 
several years, helping his father, who is a carpenter in the small town 
where they live When he tells how he spends his money, we realize that 
he seems to use good judgment in what he buys He is saving some of his 
earnings, he wants to get married before very long, though he is afraid 
that he will be drafted and will have to postpone marriage He ^ been 
gomg steady for two years What does he like about his girP The fact 
that she’s pretty and lery clean. She doesn’t smoke or dnnk, and tte 
pleases hint Whar do they have m common’ They hkc morics, they h e 
L same programs on the radio, they both belong to the same church 

■- •' 

noThavm^to’do svith nght and wrong behavior, we find tliat he gives 

Ltfe, and the headlines, sports, an physical education 

subjects m school, he tells us, are w S 

There are few others that he likes . j not a typical, habmul 
It IS not until we ask .^“rto "ealL ihat^L mind docs 

response, but actual thought tnat b 

not work quickly or well . n,i| Jones’s feet arc so big that he 

Troiii the Stanford Binct wc ^ 

has to pull his trousers on over HIS Manin replies. 

“You alwajs put your tt“'“'=”^ ® got his fire hose reads, and 

The fireman burned to the b /foolish about that.’ “ 

after smoking a cigar, put ouMhe^ IBoow ..oesh- 

“ Lewis M Tennan and Maud A 
ton MilEui Company, 1937), p 1®J 
‘'toe cit 
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“He might set something else on fire,” Martin answers 
We turn to the Stanford-Binct vocabulary list, and for some of the 
words we receive the following replies 

Scorch When you iron, you scorch something 
Mars I don’t know 

Juggler You throw it up m the air (and he demonstrates with his hands) 
Pnceless Not worth anything 
Disproportionate 1 don’t know 

Martin, as with all of US, reflects the experiences he has had His life 
has been such as to make him kindly, well meaning, and well behaved, 
and m these respects he is hke many people of normal or higher intelli- 
gence As with all of us, Mamn has by this nme acquired a number of 
habits, attitudes, ideas, and emotional conditionings typical of many of 
the populace In many cases these habits, attitudes, ideas, and emotional 
condmomngs provide ready-made responses which require little if any 
thought It IS for these reasons that \iaron— and all of the dull— appears 
m so many ways to be little differentiated from the average or the bright, 
his ordinary reactions to the affairs of daily life are the typical habitual 
reactions of a great many of the population 
In other respects, however, jMamn is ttnlike those of the higher levels 
of intelligence In the first place, his vocabulary is less extensive than is 
that of the average or above In the second place, he doesn’t cn)oy learn- 
ing through words, he likes to deal, rather, with the concrete and the 
manipulable In the third place, he is not good at abstract thinking His 
mmd works slowly and easily gets lost if the problem or the idea is com- 
plex 

Those who are dull normal will hold simple, uncomplicated jobs The 
girls who work for a Uving will be maids, waitresses, elevator girls, 
laundresses, and so on The boys will be janitors, taxi drivers, countermen 
in resuurants, railroad section workers, miners, and the like It is important 
then that the school give them the particular kind of education which will 
be meamngful and helpful to them both dunng adolescence and in adult- 
hood Let us see just what this would involve 

Most of them will marry Sex education 

Infonmtion in regard to choosing a mate 
Knowledge and skills for homemaking and 
care of children 

Many of them will work for Habits of good workmanship 
a Uv mg Information for choosing a v ocaaon 

Vocaaonal skills, m some cases 
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Most of them will handle 
money 


All will need to keep m good 
mental and physical health 

All will need and engage in 
some recreation 

All will converse with others, 
read, write a httle, and use 
arithmetic 


All will have dealings wch 
others 


All will use their community 
and parncipate in govern- 
ment 


Know ledge, habits, and skills regarding 
Budgeting 
Saving money 
Spending money w isely 
Paying taxes 

Healthful habits of hving 
Pnnciples of mental h) gicne 
A well-adjusted personality 
A number of vaned and desirable play skills 
Fanubanty with a number of dilTcrent kinds 
of recteaaon 
Pleasant, distinct speech 
Enough reading skill and discriminanon to 
read the daily paper 

Enough ability to wntc legibly and express 
oneself clcarl), as, for example, in a simple 
busmess leaer 
Simple anthmcnc 
Sunple rules of coquette 
AbiLty to get along wnth people in the ordi- 
nary relaoonships 
Simple rules of good cinzenship 
An alcruisoc outlook 
Firsthand knowledge of community 
Firsthand knowledge of government 
Understanding of duDcs of citizenship 


This IS svhat the dull need The d-rccavc to the ^ 

cent is Give it to them At the same umc . P 

many kinds of “book learning” which wou ^ j jq dull-un- 
equipped mentally but which and serving no justifiable 

necessarily difficult, without meaning lor tnem, an b 

’’Teacher should remember that ffic dun lc» 

when thej deal with the concrete an ' / 

seeing, heanng, tasting, “ “'„a^,he best for them when the) 

by experiencing, but then cxpcnenc , concerned m them, 

allow the boy or girl to be „„ dnrerent from 

The teacher should also rcnicmb , sense of worth, com- 

any other adolescents in their need .jici'r’need to male the aJoIi^ 

panionship and affecnon, and „ adult independ- 

eent adjustments to phjsical self, to tlic other sex, 
cncc. 
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Having discussed tvvo general necessities, (1) promoting good order 
and (2) understanding individual differences, vve pass on to the function 
of the secondary schoo!s-to meet the needs of the adolescent 

What should the school for the adolescent be like? First of ail, it should 
meet the adolescent’s basic human needs We shall discuss each need 
separately, bearing in mind that all are interrelated and that satisfying 
one may serve other needs as well 

I THE BASIC NEEDS 

The School Should Give Each Boy ond Girl 
a Sense of Security 

The school has at least three major ways of contributing to the adoles- 
cent’s sense of security accepting him, assuring him of freedom from 
mistreatment, and enlarging his experiences These are the adolescent's 
due, and no school can be called a proper school for the adolescent if it 
fads him in these 

Acceptance. We all know what is meant when it is said that a young 
person is rejected by his parents or by his group— they don’t like him, they 
don’t want him around Such rejection may be expressed very plainly m 
action, or it may be felt but outwardly concealed In either case the re- 
jected person IS likely to be aware of his status, for even when those who 
reject him endeavor to hide their feelings, there arc usually many subtle 
indicaaons of the true attitude 

We believe that no adolescent should be personally rejected by the 
adults who work with him m school and that ideally he will be accepted 
by all of them Just what is meant by this acceptance is often not under- 
stood It does not imply that one muse like or accept the acts of a boy (or 
girl) or his ideas, it does not even imply that one must like him— let alone, 
as some assume, be effusively pleasant to him When we accept the adoles- 
cent, It means only that we look upon him with no personal feelings of 
animosity, jealousy, or irritauon, that wc have something akin to divine 
sympathy for the fact that he has his hopes, fears, sorrows, and pains, as 
we have, that he is striving to win a place m the world, response from 
people, and success, as we all are, and that he is not necessarily what he 
would choose to be but is to a considerable extent a reflection of the kind 
of life he has led and the kind of environment he now knows 
Many teachers have this desirable openhearted attitude toward all 
adolescents they meet Such teachers arc incapable of entering the emo- 
tional arena with the insolent adolescent, or the lazy, the mischiev ous, the 
antagonistic, the argumemaove, or the dishonest, to respond personally 
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With feelings uluch match in childishness those of that boy or girl Other 
teachers who arc by nature less magnanimous will find that there is a 
golden path leading to the ability to accept all adolcscents-again remem- 
bering that tins does not mean that they nccessariK’- appro\c of i^hat he 
docs That path is understanding It is said that to understand all is to for- 
give all Certainly it is true that the teacher who really understands a boy 
or girl IS not likely to be personally affronted, disgusted, dismayed, em- 
bittered, or angered by that young person s behavior 

Fair Treofmen! Just as the adolescent has a right to acceptance by die 
adults who work widi him, so he also has a right to fair treatment from 
them He doesn't always get it When one group of people have absolute 
lunsdicnon over another group, there is aluays possible the misuse of au- 
thonry and in school tins takes the form of “picking on a student, 
sarcasm, harsh punishment, and discnmmation of vanous l^ds An ac- 
count of diseiphne in nmtou n high school tvill illustrate this At a teach 
er's meeting after an hour of discussion, the teachers toted » s™* ^ 
tardy students to detention (which meant an hour after school), no eit 

cuscs were to be accepted . , , e ^ ^r^minent 

“Tlie second week of the new regime, the daughter of a 
class n family did not go to detenoon Instead, ^he kept an 
with a beauty parlor to have a permanent wave J^e “omng h 

Superintendent walked into the pnneipal s office, 

mml in the teacher’s botes, sauntered over to the 

in his pockets, looked at the autumn lcav« ^ ^ 

in a diLterested way asked, ’How is the detennon room working 

‘’”X"^r="ccp^ we ate ninmng into the old stall of some students 
who think they can do as they plca^' j 

nSupcnnteidcnt] ‘Yes. I know The idea [,he 

It will work m every case Lost cvenmg Airs 

Superintendent’s wife] ^ th^girhnV““°“l was at the hair- 

tioned that Kathy [her daughter and t g 9 

dresser’s last night'* ^ Last evening I called 

“[Principal] 'Th« nTetennon and I vented to 
Mrs Newton and told her I^'hy I i,j,j 

know where she was Mrs ^ ° Xn I get Kathy in 

fixed for die dance at the Countiy Qub tonight. g 

here, I am going to tell her “ '’“"K “5 [''Alfred I do not think there is a 

“ISupermtcndent] -Now, be careful. Alfred 

thing we can do m diw A B HoUmBshcad. publehsd 

" Reprinted bj pennission from Ehatou 
b> John WiJey & Son$, Inc., 1949 
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“The pnncipal sat silently at his desk and shuffled excuses The Super- 
intendent walked out of the office 

“When Kathy came in for her lecture, she was dressed neatly in a 
hrushed wool sweater and tweed skirt She walked coyly to the principal s 
desk and asked in a naive voice, ‘Did you want to see me last nightv’ 

‘The pnncipal looked up and quiedy asked, ‘Did you forget about 
dcrention"’ 

“ . . A pause ‘No, I had an appointment at Craig’s to have my hair 

set’ 

“ . . . ‘Did ) ou have to go last night^* 

“ ‘Yes, tonight 1 have to go to Mrs Nettle’s to get my dress for 
the dance ’ 

“ ‘All right Go on to class, but don’t let this happen again ’ 

“After Kathy left the ofHce, the pnncipal threw a pack of excuses on 
the desk and muttered, ‘There it goes again’ The next ome one of these 
prominent families puts pressure on me, I am going to raise hell’’ 

“The following Wednesday morning, Frank Stone, Jr (class I) parked 
his father’s Cadillac m front of the high school at a quarter after eight, 
climbed out leisurely, picked up his notebook, and w alked into the office 
and casually remarked, ‘I guess I’m late again ’ 

“The pnncipal looked hard at him and spoke firmly, ‘What's the story 
this nme5’ 

“ . ‘I didn’t wake up, I guess ’ 

“ ‘This time y ou are going to detention like ev cry one eke ’ He w rote 
young Prank an excuse, placed his name on the detention list, and, as he 
handed him the excuse said, ‘This means one hour m detention. I want to 
sec ) ou there at threc-fiftcen tonight ’ 

“\Vhcn the principal checked detention at three-thirty, he noted that 
young Frank was absent. He v\ alked down the hall to the Supenntendent’s 
office where the one telephone m the building was located and called 
Frank Stone, Sr, at his office He told Mr Stone tJiar young Frank had 
been late that morning and he had not come to detenDon He ended with, 
‘I w ant him dow n here right aw ay ’ 

“The Superintendent heard the telephone conversauon from his par- 
tially enclosed office As the pnnapal hung up the receiver, he walked 
into the outer office and asked, with a studied effort to be calm, ‘Wliat 
did Mr Stone say 5’ The pnnapal replied. He is going to get young 
Frank down here nghc away I have to leave now to pracncc my solo for 
this Sunday with Mrs Henderson, but I will tell Mr White to check 
young Frank in when he comes’ (The pnncipal sang m the Methodist 
choir ‘for policy’s sake ’) The pnnapal returned to detention, spoke to 
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Air Whte, then came tack to hts office, locked his desk, po, on he; coat. 


“Abo^a half hour later, Mr Stone drove to the htgh school wtth vouno 
1 raiik The Superintendent uaited in hts office with an eye on theircer 
As Frank came into the budding, the Supenntcndenc s!o\Wy walUd 
down the halJ toward the principal’s office Tlic t\vo met at the head of 
the stairs, and the Superintendent asked m a pleasant voice, ‘Haven’t vou 
gone home yec’’ Young Frank, bormng with rage, retorted, TMr Pnn- 
cipal] made me come back for detention Dad is really sore ’ 

“ ‘Frank, come into my office, and Jet us talk this over ‘ The tvvo walked 
into the Superintendent’s office and discussed the matter After ten or 
fifteen mmutes, the Superintendent told Frank to sic in the outer office 
for a while and not go to detention Some days after this, he said to us 
“ *I did not want to put young Frank m the detenaon room with the 
rest of the kids, so I sat him there m the outer office, and I deliberately 
worked around in my qSicg unol abouc R^C'Chirty Then I came our and 
said, ‘ Frank, I guess you hive been here long enough You go on home 
and let’s not have any hard feelings ” I talked to his father later about tlic 
whole thing and I dunk we have come to an understanding’ 

“The pnncipal was enraged when he learned wliac had happened, but 
he could do nothing This practJcaUy ended uniform enforcement of the 
new decencion rule Tiicrcafter, class I and class II students and manv 
class Ill’s flouted it on the least pretext, the office gang returned to its old 
ways However, it was enforced more rigidly for many others 
“Three w ceks after the Frank Stone, Jr , incident, Boncj ’ Johnson, a 
15 ycar-old class IV boy came late one morning, and the English teacher 
refused to admit him to class without an excuse As Bone^’ walked into 
the office, the pnncipal was sitting at hts desk Before Boncy' could say 
a word, he barked, in a sarcastic tone 
“ So my pretty boy is late again' I suppose it took you half an hour 
to put on that dean shitt and green tic'' Tlic pnncipal aroic from his 
desk, walked around, and looked at Boncy’s tiousets and shoes and went 
on. 'Ha, 1 OB have jour pants pressed today' I suppose you took a bath 
last night, too Nctv shoes, and they're sliinctl ’ 

" Bone} ’ said nothing but hts face flushed and he bit Ins lips The pnn- 
cipal walked back to hts desk, sac down, and iirote out an admission shp 
He put Bone} V name on the detention list and handed oicr the excuse 
with the remark, I want to scejou in detention tonight. Now go on to 
class and show the girls w lut a prcit) boy }ou arc ' 

“ 'Bonev ' tumed. and as he w alkcd tow ard the door, said m a loiv i oicc, 

'I m not gouiu to } our damned detenuen room tonight or aiii ome. 
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“The principal apparendy did not hear him as he went on with his 
work In a few minutes, he walked across the room and said 
“ ‘Now there’s a hot one He’s one of our wise guys He thinks he’s a 
hotshot His old man is a laborer out at the fcrolizcr plant, and the kid 
thinks he’s someone, umph’ He 11 be on the VV P A if they has c one 
twenty years from now There’s one guy I’m going to sec put in deten 
tion ’ 

“When school was out tlut afternoon, the Supenntendent stood m the 
hall near the side exit, Mr White, a teacher, watched the front door, 
while the principal patrolled the budding Mr Gardner, another teacher, 
was m the detenaon room After the budding w as cleared of students and 
most of the teachers had gone home, the Superintendent walked back 
to his office, but the prmcipal stood outside the front door. Suddenly the 
door was thrown open from the outside, and angry voices were heard 
The Superintendent rushed out of his office and stood at the head of the 
stairs The principal pushed and showed Boncy* up the stairs as he re- 
peated, ‘You can’t get aw ay with that stuff * As they neared the top, 
Boney* broke from his grasp and staned dow n the h^I tow ard the side 
door The Supenncendcnc blocked his path, and ‘Boncy* ran upstairs The 
principal leaped and grabbed him by the coat collar with his left hand 
'Bone^ turned and started to fight. The principal spun him around, 
seized the visor of his cap with his nght hand and yanked it down over 
bis eyes While ‘Boncy’ was fighting to get the cap off his face, the prin- 
cipal hit him three omes w ich the heel of his hand on the back of the neck 
near the base of the skull ‘Bon^’ cursed, struggled, and hit m all direc- 
tions Soon he broke free and ran toward the Superintendent, who shook 
and slapped him three-or four times Both men ^cn grabbed him by the 
arms and shook him vigorously. The Superintendent angnly screeched. 
You’re going out of this buildmg You’re never coming back until you 
bring your father and we talk this over’ By this time, the three had 
reached the front door Boney’ was shoved outside He stood there, 
cursing and threatening both men with viofcncc In a few minutes be 
composed himself, straightened his clothes, and walked away, muttenng 
to himself , 

‘ The principal and the Supenmendenc came upstairs and walked into 
the Superintendent’s office The Supenntendent dropped into his swivel 
chair and said, when he had caught his breath, ‘I can stand a lot of things 
from kids, but one thing I can't stand is a sassy kid No kid’s going to sass 
me He puffed a few minutes more The principal said nothing, and the 
Supenntendent resumed. That boy is a trouble maker I’ve had my eyes 
on him all year Look at the gang hes running with ’ 

“ es, I know Thej re uoubic makers around here I had trouble with 
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them all last year and tliey’re starting out again this year If lie wasnt 
that type, he wouldn’t be running with that bunch ’ 

Superintendent composed himself and remarUd 
That boy will have to bring his father bach here, or hell not get in the 
school The pnncipal agreed. ‘Yes, I’U stand ivitli you on that We have 
got to stop this thing some w ay * 

After the principal had walked out of the oiBce, the Superintendent 
slumped wearily in lus diair and said 
“ I ought CO know better than that I would have real!) liked to smack 
that boy, but that’s one thing I vc learned You can t pop these lads even 
tliough they deserve it The hardest thing I have to fight all the time is to 
keep from popping these smart kids I shouldn't have lost my temper but, 
damn it, sometimes ic gets too much for me When a lad sasscs me I see 
red and that’s all there is to it I don’t think anything will come of this, 
his background bemg w hat it is ’ 

“The Superintendent was nght, nothing came of it, except— Boncy’ 
quit school ’* 

Perhaps the best thing for any teacher to remember m this respect is 
the golden rule 'And as yc would that men should do to you, do ^ e also 
to them likewise ” 


Rich Experiencing The country boy of long ago knew what the elements 
of his life were He knew the people he would associate with outside the 
family, indeed he had known them all of his life. He knew how he would 
spend each day, for the pattern of daily living changed little from year to 
year He Iviiew what his recreation would be like He knew the little 
town ivell where he wenc to school, and nothing that happened there 
could surprise him greatly. 

In contrast the modem boy, and paracuJarly the city boy, lives among 
unknowns Family life has changed in the short time of his existence, if 
m no other way than through the radio bombardment of world events 
and the appearance of television. School is big and many in it are strangers 
to fuiTU In lus passage through the aty’ on his way to school or ro recrea- 
tion he meets many that he docs not know, and he moves among many 
w ho do not know him The city^ abounds in cv iJs-cnnie and cruelty w e 
described m tlve daily papers 

We can see that present-day living for the adolescent lacks the quiet 
serenity that we find when life has a suiiple aspect and unchanging mt- 
tent in a well nndciMood environmental setnng We can sec, roo, that lor 
this very reason present day living lacU the security that older ways of 


‘‘ Thfunknovvn often appears fnghtening and hazardous even ihoogh n 
actually may have no harm in it whatever It is for this reason that say 
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that It contributes to the adolescents’ sense of security to become as widely 
acquainted as possible with the many friendly and pleasant aspects of 
living which are available to him The school too often depends almost 
entirely on giving the adolescent ‘ hook-lcarnmg” experiences and little 
else Yet it could acquaint him also with the life around him through many 
firsthand experiences just meeong and getting to know mote people 
would be most salutary-getting to know more students through socialized 
classes, extracurricular activities, and school pr0]ccts, getting to know 
more townspeople through participation in community affairs and ex- 
cursions into the community to smdy it directly Another way of en- 
larging the experiences of adolescents would be to let them study at first- 
hand community government, commumty recreation, community Indus- 
tries, and so on 

The adolescent should have many experiences m the large and multi- 
tudmously varied world of recreation, also Wc Itnow that play and other 
kinds of recreauon arc good for a person and arc not to be dismissed as 
frivolity The adolescent’s knowledge of the world should include a first- 
hand awareness of its many recreational pleasures 

The School Should Give the Adolescent 
a Sense of Worth 

If the secondary schools are really schools for the adolescent, they will 
be places where he can feel successful, where he can wm respect, and 
where he can feel that he is puttmg his dme to good use 
First of all, the school must let the adolescent grow up Someone in 
writing about her father’s treatment of her during her adolescence said 
“He was a very wise man He knew when to treat me as a child and when 
to treat me as an adult ” 

The school often forgets how many dmes there are when the adolescent 
can be treated as an adult Instead they tend to treat him with protective- 
ness and circumvent him with restrictions as they would a child, and he 
reacts to the frustration of his desire for importance with rebellious be- 
havior 

As we have said elsewhere, adolescents can be people of good sense and 
dependable good judgment in many situations if they are allowed to ex- 
ercise these abilities Everyone who reads this book has probably ex- 
perienced the discomfinirc of being considered less able or less intelbgent 
than he is The adolescent feels similarly mistreated when he is reduced to 
a state of childhood which he has actually grown beyond 

Second, the school is a place where the adolescent works Docs he have 
a chance to do the kind of work which he feels is worth doingS Docs he 
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have a chance to do the kind of work at which he can be successful^ 
In other words, is the curriculum a suitable one’ This is not the place 
to discuss the matter m detail since so many books have been written on 
that subject alone But it can be said that the essential characteristics of a 
good curriculum arc that it 

Meet real present as w ell as real future needs 

Be suited to the abilmcs of the students 

Be recognizably worth while to the smdeots 

Allow for actual pamcipanon in the whole process of Itarmog 

Allow for genuine experiences in success 


It IS easiest for die teacher to teach traditional subject matter m the 
tradiuonal manner, letnng the students adjust as best tliey can to the 
method and material used, rather than making a careful adjustment to 
the needs and abilities of the students Yet adjustment to those needs and 
abilities IS a moral obhgaaon of the teacher 
The cask is not so didicult as one might tlunl; One workable plan is 
suggested here 

Teach by whatever method is comfortable at first Get a routine es- 
tablished which brings about good rclauons with the class and good work- 
ing order Continue this way for a while 
In die meantime, study your students Observe them, and have them 
write about themselves (biography, quesaonnaire, or the like) TJien for 
a few minutes each day when you are alone, get out )our seating charts 
or your class Iisb, calving as much nme as you can spare to think about 
each student and consider his needs 


Thereafter watch for an opportunity to adjust your class procedure if 
only a little in the direction of meeting the real needs of all of the stu 
dents— or even of only one Wlicn that change has been tried out and, if 
found good, retained, watch for another opportunity to make a further 
improvement L-ittle by little you wdl move into a kind of teaching which, 
because jt has come gradually, is not difficult and disrupting for >ou and 
which, as It moves away from too traditional schoolwork, may be far 
better suited to the requirements of adolescents. 

Third, the teacher should value many things about the adolescent be 
sides academic success If the teacher can see and be pleased b> cunositj, 
imagmaaon, courtesy, lundness, imegnty, soaal ability, leadership, zesr 
for living, cleanlincK, humor, and creiy other desirable human quali^ 
his students uill be the hippier for it and 

better Look at Joe, for example His IQ K recorded os PI, and Jus suc^ 
m his traditionally oriented classes is loiv But Joe n a sociable boj, ab^ 
generous and helpful to otheis, and die teaebets m most of bn classes 
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respect hiip and hke him for this They don't necessarily say so, but Joe 
IS aware of the fact that he has stature in their ejes, and it makes him feel 
good about school and worth something there even though his grades are 
al\va\ s discouraging 

Fourth, It IS important that the student help set liis goals and help 
evaluate his own accomplishments, for then he secs himself grow and 
cams his own self-respect. Ideally the student and teacher would sit down 
together, talk over what the student wants to get out of life and how he 
thinks the school can help him Together they would plan what he would 
do and how he would do it, and together they would decide, later on, 
how well he had succeeded m doing what he had hoped 
As schools are now organized and financed, few students— perhaps no 
student— can have such an opportunity But anything the teacher can do 
to gi\e the student a real stake in his planning, learning, and evaluating 
will not only give him a better motivation for working but will also give 
him a more genuine sense of accomplishment. 


The School Should Help the Youth Secure 
Componionihip and Affection 

Wc cannot stress too much the importance to the adolescent of happy 
social relationships, both with adults and with his own age group Teach- 
ers should be friendly and mtcrested m every one of their students, and 
opportunities should be made for boys and girls to be together m many 
di^erent kinds of informal situation 

A class can be socialized through whole-class discussion, small-group 
discussions, committee work, and group or whole-class projects or 
through the class’s having lunch together, dinner together, a picnic, or 
something similar One class which met from eleven to eleven-fifty did 
have lunch together once each week m the classroom, with a r^ltant 
growth m acquaintance that was good for the students and the teacher 
both One new high school is being built with a large lounge, where stu- 
dents may meet to talk or read at noon or before or after school. A teacher 
may schedule the use of the lounge, too, for a class any day dunng school 
hours if she wishes the class to be on a less formal basis than the classroom 
allows 

Noontunc is usually an occasion for informal social activity, which is 
good m Itself, though some schools feel it wise to provide organized 
games and dancing at this ome for those who have their lunch at school 
The cafetena, too, should be made attracuve, for ic is another place where 
students can enjoy each other’s companionship, particularly if they may 
cat at leisure in pleasant surroundings 
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Incursions by foot, car. bus, or tram about the commuiutv or farrficr 
afield are generally good opportumnes for bojs and girls to gcr to lna« 
one another better and to Icam better how to get along u ith one anotlicr 
Parties, miAcrs, and tlie like, also have tJieir place 
In addition to all this an effort should be made to ln(Ko how each hay 
or girl IS getting along That w e act the u atchdog and smother adofcsccnc 
with care is not the imenuon But we should have enough mccrest m this 
very important part of an adolescent s life to take pains to find out w hethcr 
he IS getting the companionship he craves and needs, and if he is not, to 
manipulate situations so that they are made more favorable for him 


The School Should Provide Vonef/ 

‘ School IS boruig, say many adolescents 

Perhaps some boredom is inescapable, but very much is inexcusable 
There are so many worth w hile mtcresnng acuvmcs for the adolescent 
to engage m and so many methods of leaming-tnps, group work, movies, 
panel discussions, demonstraoons, wire recordings, actual pamcipauon in 
community affairs, dramaazaoons, individual projece-that every boy and 
girl should look forward to the day at school as something incercsung and 
even exciting 


The School Musi Promote Physical Well being 

The school is not pnmanly the source of the adolescent’s physical well' 
being, nor can ic do a great deal about such things as Food and rest. Bur 
where it can, it should help the adolescent maintain good health as well as 
Jeam how to continue m good health m die future \ early health examina- 
tions, a health counselor, medical and dental care nnhout cost and 
out publicity to those who need ic but cannot afford ir, physical education 
that IS helpful and appealing enough co establish lasting interests and 

hibits a cafeteria tliat makes healthful foods vet) artracove-aJJ of tliisand 

more might be considered in helping the adolescent be and stay hcaJiJiy 
and vigorous. 


11 THE SPECIAt ADJUSTMENT NEEDS OF ADOLESCENCE 

As we suegested m the second chapter of this book. Why Stud) the 
AdoIcsccntCihc period of adolescence is a tunc when certain ad/mtwn» 
arcnoconlv desirable but arc actuallv foiccd upon the or girl These 
unpcrativc adjusnnents arc those to his bod> clungcs, those to the other 
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sex, and those bringing about emancipation from childhood dependence 
and restrictions 

The School Should Help the Adolescent 
Adiust to His Body Changes 

Information At the ume of this wnting the authors are teaching a class 
of adolescent ps) chology composed of college seniors and graduate stu- 
dents. Also attending the class regularly, as an experiment, are 10 high 
school seniors, 5 boys and 5 girls The class has just finished studying the 
physical and physiological changes of adolescence— the facts about the 
grow th spurt, early and late maturing, the primary sex changes, the sec- 
ondary sex changes, and so on Four of these adolescents have thus far 
taken occasion to say pn\ately to the teachers something on this order 
“If I had onlv known about this when I was twchc [for example], it cer- 
tainly would ha\e saved me a lot of worry ** 

The adolescent should know all of the facts about his own development 
that are presented to you in Chap 4 In most cases he will not Icam these 
at home, and consequently it behooves the school to give him this informa- 
tion This can be done m a high school psychologv class, m classes m 
health Of biology, through making pertinent books easily available m the 
library, or if need be through special lectures 

Sympolhehc Understanding on the Pari of the Teochers The teacher 
should also know all of the facts of physical change and in addition should 
be w cll aw arc of the psv chological effects of these changes so that he may 
react to the growing boy and girl with understanding, tact, and helpful- 
ness 

Just for example, the big girl of twelve whose adult size overshadows 
that of all of her companions in the seventh grade feels awkward and out 
of place enough without being embarrassed by hav mg a teacher say “\Iy , 
vou’rc growing fast, Barbara" And the teacher should know that she is 
still child enough in spue of her size to fee! bewildered by the teacher who 
chummily talks to her as she would to another adult about the “children” 
who make up the rest of the class The boy of founcen with gangling 
arms and legs who knocks over an inkwell in his fourteen ycar-old awk- 
wardness IS disconcerted enough by his lack of coordination without 
luvmg the teacher scold him The teacher should know that the girl of 
fifteen who has grown tall without having filled out” may resent being 
called Skinny ’ by her companions and should nev cr do any thing or say 
anv thing to add to this sclf-consciousncss 

If the teacher knows all the delicate nuances of feeling that attend 
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changes in bodj structure, he imv be able to create just the right at 
mosphcre and saj just the right word to male an adolescent more com 
fonahle m his presence, rather than less and better able to manage his 
changing body and changing feelmgs than he would be otherwise ° 


The School Mosf Help the Youth 
m His Heterosexual Adiusfmenf 

Proper Attitude on the Part of the Teachers The principal and teachers 
should realize the importance of heterosexual association m the eyes of tlie 
adolescents, its complete normality and desirability, and its necessity as 
far as good mental health is concerned They should be sure that they 
don t harbor ideas that the desire of boys and girls to be together is fool 
ish or disgusting or sonietiung to be eradicated from their nature 

Sex Information It should be kept m mind that the giving of sex infonna 
tion occurs most suitably m the home, but if the home does nor meet 
this need, the school must do so Properly, the facts, understandings, and 
attitudes about sex would be a parr of the learning front the primary 
grades on and there would never be any blunt proclaiming of sex facts 
in a class or m lectures when tlie boy and girl reached senior high school 

Opportunities for Heterosexuol Associotion Boys and girls will inevitably 
associate together, and wlule there are work and plaj situauons w hen boys 
w ant to be by themselves and girls by themselves, often both students and 
teachers will be better off if boys and girls can work together m groups 
or enjoy recreation together The school must be careful not to overdo 
tlic matter and surround Jieteroscxual association with an air of unnatural 
solicitude Principal and teachers need to be wholesomely matter of fact 
abounc. 


The School Most Help fh© Yeulh Free Himself from 
Childhood Dependence and Restnef/ons 


We condemn the home when it refuses to let the son or daughter grow 
up The school roust see that it does not fall into the same error an easy 
possibility since it is generally comfortable to adults to keep the adolescent 
m the restraints of childhood 

Adolescents should not hare great freedom go en them P«P” 

tiou, for If they are used to following the plans and procedures of adults 
freedom may be unmanageable But they should be go en as much as they 
can handle and then unreiiutongly groomed for more 
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lit THE NEED FOR ADULT HELP ON PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF 
ADJUSTMENT 

If a school does its share m supplying the basic human needs of the 
adolescent and in helping him make the typical ad|U5tments of the teen 
age, he will, in many instances, be bappy and be able to get along well in 
life’ But there will still be some in the group who need special help on 
their problems 

These problems can be classified under two headmgs There are those 
which the adolescent recognizes rather clearly and which impel him to 
seek aid if it is available There ate others not so clearly recognized by 
the adolescent himself but idennfied by the adults who work with him. 


Problems Impelling the Adolescent 
to Seek Help 

jMany teen agcrs have problems on which they would like help We 
have data on this from Hoppock/* who asked the students m seven semor 
and eleven junior high schools this qucsQon Do you want any of your 
teachers to help you on any of the problems bsted below’ The total num- 
ber of students is not menaoned, but 709 semor high school students said 
they wanted help on choosing a vocaoon Next m importance came edu- 
cational guidance, then moral guidance, social guidance, and recreational 
guidance Of the junior high school students 1,068 said they needed vo 
caaonal guidance, with educaoonal, rccreaaonal, social, and moral guid 
ance following 

Norton writes of the problems submitted during one school month to 
235 teachers by 1,586 pupils m 57 public high schools located m 54 Michi- 
gan commumocs Table 55 presents the dau on the non-school related 
problems 

We sec from Hoppock’s study that there are many students who say 
that they want to take problems to teachers for help From Norton's study 
\\c sec that some students actually seek out that help 

Whether the number of adolescents who need help on personal prob 
Icms be large or small, no one would deny that any young person who 
wants assistance should have it. What is more, the school must take the 
responsibility for this if other suitable agencies do not 

What the boy or girl needs is a friend on the faculty who has his real 
interests at heart and who has more than ordinary wisdom and understand- 
ing of the adolescent E\cry school faculty has such people, and it would 

“Uobert HoppoeV, “What Kinds of Guidance Do Students Want?” Occuoattons, 
2J 472 (1W5) ^ 
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Table 55 Classification of 1,822 Nov school related Problems of 1,586 High 
School Pupils* 


Type of problem 


Home Situation 
Broken homes 

Fmanaal condiuon of family 
Parait clidd rcUuonships 
General iiome conditions 
Illness in family or family history 
Sibling relationships 
All home problems 

Personal characteristics , 

Seme of mfenonty. lack of self confidence, mnid.ty. shy 
ness 

Resentment, insolence, defiance 
Emotional instability, borderline psychiatnc cases 
Immaturity, unreliability 
Appearance, grooming 
Supcnoncy complex 
Attitudes, mental states 
All personality problems 
Social relationships 
Health and physical condiaotis 
Personal general, not specified) 

Boy girl rclauonslups 
Racid discrimination 
Religious conflict 
Total 


Number Per cent 


119 

114 

90 

30 

20 

13 


136 

56 

46 

43 

34 

17 

^ 

34i 

383 

357 

227 

81 

25 

18 


1,822 


6 5 
6 3 
4 9 
1 6 
I 1 
0 7 


7 5 
3 1 
2 5 
2 4 
I 9 
0 9 
0 7 


18 9 
21 0 

19 6 
12 5 
4 4 
1 4 
1 0 


•Stanley K Norton, 
56 494--199 (1948) 


Problems Mcc by the Teacher,' &W 


suitable forTdmdull confericcs svhen 


they could be generous 
needed 


Other Adiustment Problems nrnhiems 

There are boys and girls who of this kind soiue 

of adjustment about wluch t ey effort must be made to help the 

adult must recogmze 

student overcome it- Problems juvenile Delinquency 

ter on Personal Adjustment uerhaps suifiaent to say that if 

and will not be reviewed here ^^^d^lescenfs .welfare, it ^v■.ll 
school feels a strong responsibdity for 
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make a worthy effort to help all students become well adjusted, for few 
things that the school can do for bo)S and girls will contribute so mucit to 
their future welfare and the welfare of all who will associate with them 

IV. THE NEEDS SET BY COMING ADULTHOOD 

One big task of the school is to help the adolescent make the most of 
each day It is unfortunate when the assumption is that he hscs only for 
the future and that the da) s of his adolescence do not count except as they 
prepare for adulthood E\ery person has but a limited number of da)s to 
li\e, and each should be made to contribute its best to a person’s life 
In a sense, living well for the present will liclp take care of the future, 
for a happy, well-rounded life from da\ to da) in childhood and adoles- 
cence will produce a well adjusted adult Ncvenhclcss, we do not feel 
that actual preparauon for adulthood should be neglected, and along with 
the needs of each day muse be considered the needs of the future. 


The Need for Learning the Ways 
of Oemocraq^ 

We bche\e m democracy If democracy is to prevail m the future, and 
m a more nearly ideal state than now, adolescents must reach adulthood 
habituated to living as the spint of true brotherhood would dictate, 
skilled m the group processes, and— m the case of some— able to act as 
leaders 

The Spin! of Brotherhood If a school is to further democracy, it must 
further a kindl), generous spine among all of its members To a large ex- 
tent, the faculty can set the stage for this b) treanng each other and the 
students as one would actually treat brothers whom he loved and re- 
spected More than this, they can work to break down c l a ss bars and 
prejudices We know that the class system prevails m high school to the 
disadvantage of the economically undcrpmilcged, and we also know that 
there IS likely to be racial discnmination No nght thinking adult can ap- 
prove of either kind of discnmination, but he has reason to wonder what 
can be done about it, for it can certainly not be done away with to an) 
great extent by regulation. 

It would seem that the best counteractive to discnminaoon is this 

Scrupulous fairness on the part of die staff to^vard every student. 

Acceptance of all students (as we ha\e discussed this earlier m the chapter) 

Providing as much opportunity as possible for suidents to come to know- 
each other welL 
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If the faculty set the tone of the school through their friendliness and 
respect for the rights of all and if the students come to Itnotv each other 
well enough to he forced to go bet ond superficial marks of worth in their 
evaluation of associates, these things alone will markedly improve the 
status of the underprivileged 

It IS believed by many people that a high school must refuse to harbor 
fraternities and sororities if it would be democratic Green gives these 
arguments against secret soaenes ** 

1 They are undemocratic, - 

6 They gencraUy have no responsible adidtleadm p 

7 Their minanon is someumes cruel and harmful 

He suggests that *-chool ad— » 
these organizanons, but he emphas school be subsa- 

cessful iSess an adequate -- ^^"ke to students 
tuted and an educational campaign be carma on 

and parents why such olertuUc Action Since we 

Group Process So ving Pro tlnough group discussion, group 

live in a countiy where much and group evaluauon, it is im- 

decision, group planmng, St““P “ Icanung the way s of 

portant that all adolescents have y F effectively be earned on 
group action and how that acuon m y where the teachers make a 

Some of this learning must ^ ability to carry on profitable 

distinct elTorc to help a gro*Jp P Some of it should come through 

discussions, plan group acoon, ^he classroom affords 

other situations often more rea i ^^.,1 an organization of students 

One such situauon is the ^ acuvancs also provide such ex- 

elected by students Other orchestra the school paper, the annua , 

penence Dramatics, chorus, band, ^,1 ^ffer the student 

debatmg groups, honor part of a group They have 

opportunity for practice m “I 

many other advantages as well, others, for widening 

pression, for practice m getting leadership j 

friendships, developing aVi accepted part of a valued 

havnng the security w hich c 


group 


'Raymond <V Grelo, "Scene Soc^na' 
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In any school there arc several problems that need to be considered m 
connection with extracurricular activities 

1 Is there sufficjcnt variety so that there wiU be some that will appeal to 
every taste and every interest^ 

2 Are they properly supervised by teachers who arc interested and not 
already so overburdened witli work that they begrudge the tunc tjicy must 
spend on their supervisory duties? 

3 Is the sponsor aithusiasuc and ready to give help, but not domineering’ 

4 Does the sponsor sec and further the educational possibihacs of the ac- 
avity (development in social skills, leadership, and the like)’ 

5 Is each student helped to mainuin balance m his extracurricular choices’ 

6 Is every student helped to find extracurricular activities which will prov e 
enioyable to him and which will further the ennehment of his personality’ 

Developing leadership Leadership is important m any socic^, but m 
ours we are concerned with the kind which assures good returns to the 
group bemg led instead of returns primarily beneficial to the leader Wc 
don c want leaders who exploit the group, nor do we want leaders who, 
though well intentioncd, lack wisdom and skill 
In any group of people some will emerge as leaders This is as true in 
school as It IS in oucsidc'Of>schooi life In high school these leaders arc 
usually from the upper income bracket and they excel nonlcadcrs, gen- 
erally speaking, m scholarship, intelligence, and personality traits 
In answering the quesaon “What makes leadership’” Cunningham an- 
swers 

1 The leader is sometimes one who is able to achieve m an area which has 
presuge for the group For example, she says, the big boy, able in sports, easily 
becomes the hero>leader 

2 The leader is sometimes one who is feared For example, the girl who can 
confer or withhold "belonging,’ as a social arbiter, may well be feared by 
many m the group 

3 The leader is sometimes one who is able to help the group achieve what 
it wants through group action She conunucs Subtly but significantly differ- 
ent from the leader who rules through fear, is the one who has ability, recog 
nized by the group as umquely required, to help the group move toward its 
goals." 

A consideration of leadership bnngs two conclusions 

Leadership has great imporuncc to the welfare of the group being led 

“Floyd Johnson Reynolds, "Factors of Leadership among Senion of Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma,” Journal of EJucattona! Research, 37 iS6-i6l (1944) 

" Ruth Cainmngham and associates, “Leadership and the Group,” NEA Journal, 
502 503 (1948) 
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as well as to other groups affected by that one The fact that a person is 
a leader does not mean that his leadership will be good For that reason, 
It IS important that leaders be trained to be good leadeK 

Leadership IS a nch expenence, and if the leadership is nholesniiie, 
then It IS probably desirable that as many adolescents as possible Imc the 

experience in at least a minor way , , j u 

There are various Mays of developing s^d leadership 
which deal with people (history, socialite, 

consideration of leaders, and much can be learned from “dy Am 
group of people in a student body wbo are ‘=•'““■'5; 
^resiLn.’ior'^instance, may be S 

thought to what qualities they ^ ooj adult leader- 

school may meet for “ may develop and what they 

ship can learn a great deal ^ leadership Ly be observed 

should aim for in their growth. Community p i 

and studied , .... Inch school “ Stu 

Brophy desenbes a ®,ors. must be recommended by 

dents admitted for training must b j Englisli, a satisfac- 

their teachers, must and'^no adverse character raongs 

tory scholastic average in ' duals and fine character in leaders 
The group discusses the need fo S j j discussions, first m the 
and gets iB practice in leadeislup ^ons^«^^b uom 

class Itself and later in other classes, 

“Sening the oppottuniues for 

must be more small groups wjffun ^^ch opportumtics. 

vised extracurricular group adde E\cr> class where smdenis 

as does every committee within ^ Icadcrslup makes its contnbuuon 
xvork m small numbers of leaders, through pracucc 

Thus, we repeat, through the sp.nt of brotherhood a 

m the group processes, and t o g Icum well the w-a)s 

school wiU do much to help »o 
democracy. 


The Need for Developing 

Adult Directives of Behavior ^ ettenc 

As vve have set forth in an 
what his standards, idcah 

school must recognize the f - ^portance of this j j 

formulated in adolescence Claw.' V£ t f™'"'. « 

»Joh„Ml!roph„-OurU.d-h.p-aaa.a.g 
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hardly be exaggerated Yet often a school wdl almost completely ignore 
Its responsibility m this line 

If the school IS to fulfill Its duty to the adolescent, it iimst know what 
IS desirable in the way of standards, ideals, moral choices, and ethical 
principles and then set machinery into motion to give the adolescent 
actual expencnce m becoming mature in these respects 


The Need for Learning to Work 
and Making a Vocotional Choice 

We make the adolescent work, it is true, but because ue choose the 
type of work he will do, set the goal, and decide the mode of worlang, 
the students interest is often halfhearted and he learns little more than to 
make some show of satisfying the teachers demands If we arc to develop 
capable workers who insist on a high standard of achievement, who take 
pleasure in what they arc doing, and who do not need to be whipped to 
their task, we must let the students engage in activity which they them- 
selves think good for them and where they themselves sec the goals and 
find them desirable 

This IS pare of the task of preparing the student for a happy and fruit 
ful work life It IS also necessary for the school to help that student find 
the work for which he is in ability and temperament the best suited To 
do this, it must give every boy and girl an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with vocational possibilities and an opportunity to assess his 
own capabilmcs and desires 


Prepanng for Marital Choice and Marriage 

More and more colleges are including a course m marriage and family 
living in their curricula This is fine for the students who go to college 
but most adolescents arc done with their schooling when they finish high 
school, and they, too, need all of the help that can be given them on 
choosing a marriage partner wisely, making a success of their marriage 
and rcanng their children well 

It is ridiculous, when one thinks of it, that m all of the high schools 
vaunted preparation for the future,’ ic has done nothing to help the 
adolescent m the most delicate and important choice he can make, in the 
most vital and difficult human rclanonship he can maintain, and m his 
greatest responsibility, that of rcanng his children. 

One would be tempted to put this task of the school first in the list of 
needs set by coming adulthood If that seems too strong a contenoon, cer- 
tainly cverjone would agree that it merits equal ranking with the three 
e hav c aircadv discussed 
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Acquiring Any Other Knowledges, Abililies, and Altilirdes 

Which Are of Genuine Necessity In Adulthood 

.. needs of the adolescent which are probabl) 

nmlly wc come to those n school-tlie need for cernnn 

given the most attenaon b) the 5 ?, ■ so on), the need for 

sub]ect matters {Ijiglish, rhinltmg, ennobling ap- 

certain abilities (effeenve oertain attitudes (tonard ones 

preciations, and otliets), and t e pl^e) 

duues as a ciraen toward av ,„,porrant Bur they arc no more 

These must not be minimized They g,sciisscd m this chapter 

important than all of the ot . j presumably certain habits atu 
Certain subject matters and sUU d j^j^^have made up our 

tudes and understandings S ^,1 J ,i„s tos been taught 

curriculum for many years Ihe ae^ ,t necessao fw 

for a long nine gives " racmairbe of avorth to him at all It « 

the adolescent whether or n ^ customarily teach m 

important that f f adolescent is not conun^S ! ‘ 
secondary school If its " ^ 1 ^^ („„t of view of the a 

does not merit the nme ^P'"' ®" ’ „ should be tal en out of the leam mg 
of the adolescent or o society, to ^ seal avorth 

experience of the 

avLe time on clie inessential or tire luuie 

IN CONCLUSION 

met If he is to make tlie mo^ rtof <» 

the best land of adult « -r «Jaeration 
nee* We repeat them f 

1 The needs diet he has in common vnth all P«P 

To feel secure. 

To have a sense of 

To have coinpamonship an 

Tohavevancty 

To maintain physical n ajolcsccnce 

2 TIicspcciaUa,usm^tn«<fa^^^ 

AdlSml he'“‘>'““‘^'>,,„„, dnlilhood ilcpenjence and romcnons. 

Achiev ing -^X.^^/'pcrsonal probleno of ,d,mni,eno 

; The need for aJoIiliooJ 

4 The needs s« by 

Learning thewa'*'^* 
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Devdopmg adult directives of behavior. 

Developing the abiUty to work, and maldng a vocational choice, 
preparing for marital choice and mamage. 

Acquiring the other knowledges, abilities, and attitudes which are of 
genmne necesricy in adulthood. 

Reminiscences 

1. Look at the final summary of the school’s obligations to the adolesccnc 
Point by point, evaluate the high school you attended. Substantiate your state- 
ments by illustrations. 

1. What adjustments to individual difletences were made in your high school 
during your day there? 

3. W^t seemed to be the principles of discipline followed in your high 
school when you were there? 

A. Using the ideas about good discipline developed in this chapter, select the 
teacher in your experience who was the best disciplinarian, and explain why. 
Then select the teacher who was the worse, and explain why. 

General Discussion 

\. What practices on the part of high school teachers are likely to stir up 
misbehavior in the classroom? 

2. Presumably if teachers w'ould adjust to the adolescents’ interests and 
needs, there would be few so-called “discipUne problems.” Just what would 
such adjustment entail? 

3. you originate some techniques for providing experiences for adoles- 
cents w hich will encourage the development of self-disciplmc? 

4. What techniques must groups lum if they are to work the most effec- 
tively as groups? 

5. Do you believe that there are times when a teen-ager must be punished? 
If so, when? If so, how? 

6. WTut w ould you do for a boy or girl in your class w ho was truly among 
the intellectually gifted? 

7. WTut would you do for a boy or girl who was among the dnll-normal? 

8. What qualities must we des'elop widun ourselves if W’e are to accept all 
of the bo>s or girls wc teach even though we may not accept their ideas or 
acts? 

9. If you were to broaden the wholesome high school experiences of an 
adolescent, what experiences would you add to the present curriculum? 

10. For your own major subject, what would you do to give the class 
actitities variety? 

Panel Discussion 

1. The most modem of today’s hi^ schools throughout the country. 

2. The high school of fifty years hence, concretely described. 
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Behavior dircctiv es of adulthood, 18, 497 

Behavior problems, rating of, 321-322 

“Blues.” 216-217 aon-ioi 

Body changes, adjustment ». 490-491 
Boy Scouts of America, 435 
Boys’ Oubs of America, Inc, 
Dragging. 309 
Breast knots, 90-91 
Breast development, 94-95 
Broken home. 403-404 
Brush Foundation Study, 34 
Bullying. 309 
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Calvin, case of, 318-319 
Camp Fire Girls, fnc., 436 

aS^A^ea Projects, 373-374 
SdL’s Village, 38.-382 
Church and adolescent, 432-434 
Ouzenship. 14-15 . 

CnJaauon, hazards of. -0-26 
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Menarchc, 83 

Menstruation, 83, 88, 93-94, 106-107 
Mental health of teacher, 223-224 
Metabolism m adolescence, 96 
Michigan Child Guidance Insutute, 378- 
379 

Misbehasior, momation for, 465 
response of teacher to, 466-470 
Moral conflicts, 264-268 
Moral salues, source of, 268 
Morahtj’’ doclopmcnt, 269-274 
Morab, definition of, 246, 260-261 
t)pical, in adolescent, 261-264 
Movies, 448-452 

N 

Neclting, 171-172 
Needs of adolescents, 458 
Neighborhood and dchnqucnc)', 367-368 
Nocturnal emissions, 90. 107 
Nonworkers compared with workers, 
346-347 

Normalcy, questions concerning. 108-109 
Nose growth, 79, 105 

O 

Olncrvation of social behavior, 137-138 
Occupational preferences. 327-328 
Occupations, courses ifl, 339-341 
Order of the Rainbow for Girls, 436 
Organizations, } ouih pirucipauon ui, 
438 

Overprotectjve heune, 390-392 
P 

Parent adolescent quarrels, 409 
Parcnt-chdd rclaiioruhips, 189-398. 405- 
410 

Parenthood, preparation for, 13 
Parents, bchav lor of, duapprov al of, 412- 
413 

conilict with, 22 
indulgent, 396-397 
rc|cctant. 397-398 
repreuxxi bv. 394-395 
Passaic Chddtcn'i Durcao, 176-377 


Peer culture, definition of, ll5 
importance of, 116-117 
Personal adjusmienr, 19, 280-323 
Personal conferences, 142 
Personal problems, 492-494 
Personality, 294-305 
adaptabihty of, 302-303 
and frustrations, 299-302 
psychopathic. 363-364 
Personality problems, 305-307 
Personality types, 45 
Perspiration, excessive, 105 
Petting, 171-172 

Physical abdity, effect of, on social ad- 
{ustment, 102-103 

Physical changes as source of difficulty, 
26-27 

Physical characteristics, dishked, 110-113 
Physical needs, 489 
PiffalU in community, 452-454 
Popularity, qualities that make for, 133- 
136 

Postpubescenc defined, 82 
Posture, 113 
Pouting, 229 
Prame City, 32 

Prcdclinquents, locating of, 372-373 
Pfcpubesccnc defined, 82 
Problems of adolescent, 52-56 
Progrcssiv c Education Association s Study 
of Adolescents, 34 
Psychopathic personality, 363-364 
ftibcrty, 82-86 

effect of, on attitude and interests, 102 
Pubescence defined, 82 
Punishment, by parents, 410 
of parents, 384 
in school, 469-470 

R 

Radio, 448-452 

Rating of social bchacior. 138 
Readiness for hfc, 66-67 
Recreation. 439-444 
Comparative preferences in, 440 
deficiencies in service, 441 
and delinquent:). 368-369 
Jurve) of community, 442 
Values of, 439 
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Referral to court m delinquency, 356-J57 
Rcjcctanc parents, 397--}98 
Relatives as source of problems, 412 
Religion, nature of, 246-247, 27+-276 
Religious status, 63-65 
Repression by parents, 394-395 
Reproductive s)stem, female, S6-89 
male, 89-90 
Responsibilities, 53-59 
Rights of teen agm, 421-422 

S 

Samoa, adolescence in, 21 
School, for adolescent, 457-501 
and delinquency, 369-373 
reasons for unponaiice of, 45? 
social acmittcs in, 186 
School records, 351 
School-work program, 343-344 
Secrecy, adolescent^ 117 
Securities of adolescent, 65-66 
Security, need for, 295-293 
Sctf-disciphnc, 462-463 
Sense of wortli, 486-488 
Sex, attitudes reward. 176 
Sex changes, in boy , summary of, 92 
cause of, 75 

primary and secondary, 73 
tuning of 73-75 

Sex differences in development, 103-104 
Sex infoniution, sources of, 175-179 
Sex instruction, in classroom, 182 
integrating materials of, 18} 

Sex understandings, 175-184 
ideal in, 179 

‘Shorty ," case of, 291-294 
Shyness, 308 

Sibling^ rclatjomhips, 411-412 
Skeletal age, 85-86 
Skin disturbances 108 
m adolescence, 95 
Slowf maturing, 78-79 
Social acceptance, importance of, 1J6-IJ7 
Social activ mes in school 186 
Social ad)ustmcnc, 115-158 
tests of, 142 

Social development, rcsponsibJjtv of 
adult in, IIS-IIP 

Social interaction, opportumcies for, 149 
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Social poise, problems in regard to 150 
Social ratmg of twelfth grade bov, 161 
Soaal sex development, 162-164 
Social status of adolescent, need for un- 
dentandmg of, 137-142 
Social straciffcatiort, effcrt of, 428-431 
Social techniques, opportuniues for de- 
velopment of, 149 
Social world of adolescent, 59-60 
Socially maladjusted, 150-151 
Soctognw, liO-14) 

Sociomctric technique, 139-141 
Solitariness, 308 
Spintual, emphasis of, 276-277 
Standards, dcHnition of 244-245 
importance of, 247-252 
improvement of, 251-252 
source of, 248-250 
Stomach, 82 

Street trades and delinquent^, 369 
Subject matter in cumculum, 499 
Summary, final, 499-500 
Supervision in home, inadequate, 395 

T 

Teen age rights, 42M22 
Teeth, 82 
Television, 448-452 
Tests, of social adjustment, 142 
vocational 349-350 
Time, spending of, 49-52 
Timidi^, 231-232 
Truancy, 308 

U 

University of Chicago study, of adoles- 
cent character and personality, SZ-SS 
of impact of social dasses on adoles- 
cent; 33 

Unwholesome emotions causing of, 236- 
240 

V 

Variety, need for, 298, 489 
Vocational adjustment, 324-354 
ideal of, 33^338 
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Qique relation defined, 129 
Qiqucs, 128-1 JO 
definition of, 129 

Communit) , adolescent and, 425-156 
and delinquency, 373-378 
evaluation of, 426-428 
Community councils, j ouih participation 
m, 447-448 

Companionship, need for, 2W, 488-489 
Conduct problems, 305 
Coortlinitmg councils, 374 
Counseling, vocauona], 350 
Crowd, activiocs of, 128 
adrantages and disadvantages of, 130- 
131 

nature of, 125-127 
Cruelty, adolescent, 131-133 
Crush, 226. 229 
Crying, 233 

D 

Dating, 16^169 
activities of. 167-168 
costs of, 168-169 
frequency of, 165 
funaions of, 167 
intcrclass, 429 
practices ux, 164 
Day dreaming, 303 

Death, causes of, in adolescence, 98 
Delinquency, causes of, 362-370 
community and, 373-378 
definition of, }iS~}56 
detention in, 358-359 
docipline and. 366 
domestic service and, 369 
and the home, 364-167 
intelligence and, 363 
juvenile, 355-386 
referral to coun ui, 156-357 
street trades and. 369 
Dcimijucnts. charactcriiUcs of, 360-362 
number of, 359-360 
Democracy , 494-497 
Dctertion in delinquency, 358-359 
Directives of behavior. 181. 497-{98 
Duel, line, +66-4"0 
and dcLntjjcncv, 366 
Unpropuxtioa in growth, "9-%0 


Divided home, 592 

Domestic service and delinquency, 369 
Donald, case of, 472-474 
Dreams, wet, 107 
Dropouts, 324, 458—460 
Dull, characteristics of, 476-478 
education of, 478-479 

E 

Early maturing, 78, 99-101 
Ego satisfaction, need for, 298-299 
Embarrassment, 210-211 
Emotion, causes of, m adolescent, 210-221 
evaluation of, 204 
hidden, 224-225 
nature of, 202-204 
physiological changes in, 202 
typical, of adolescent, 204-210 
unwholesome, causing of, 236-240 
wholesome, encouragement of, 240-241 
Emotional adjustment, 196-243 
Emotional maturity, 198-202 
Employment situation for youth, 335-336 
Environment and adjustment, 287-290 
Erotic stimulation, 107 
Ethics. 274-276 

Evaluation of community, 426-428 
F 

Fads, 117 

Family situations, classified, 399-400 
Fat period, 81, II2 
Fear, 198, 217-220, 236-238 
Financial situauon, 57 
Friends and chums, 121-124 
“Friendship record,” 141-142 
Frustrations, personality and, 299-302 
ways of meeting. J0I-J02 
Future Farmers of America, 437 
Future Homenubcrs of America, Inc, 
437 

G 

Genual growth, 90 
George Junior Republic, 382-384 
Gifted, characteristics of, 471-475 
cducaiioo of, 475-476 
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Giggles, 2i2-2ii 
Girl Scouts, Inc^ 436 
'Going steady," 169-171 
advantages and disadvantages of, 1! 
Grand Council of the Order of 
Molaj, 436 

Group discipline, 463-465 
Group process, 495-496 
Group rclauonships, 124-131 
Growing up physicdly, 73-114 
Growtli of muscles, 81 
Growth spurt, 73, 75-79 
Growtli studies, 32, 34 
‘Guess who” technique, 238 

H 

Hair, axillarv and pubic, m boys, 91 
m girls, 94 

Harvard Growth Studies, 34 
Hazards of civSization, 20-26 
Health m adolescence, 96-93 
detects in, 97 
Heart growtli, 81 

Heterosexual adjustment, 17, 159-195, 491 
meaning of, 159-160 
necessity for, 159 
problems in, 187-192 
responsibibc} of school m, 174-175 
Heterosexual association, opporruniocs 
for, 184-187 

teacher attitudes toward, 285-186 
Heterosexual groups, leisure acurmes m, 
128 

Heterosexual interests, importance of, to 
adolescent, 160-162 
Home, adolescent and, 389-424 
becoming independent of, 16-17 
broken, 405-404 
divided, 392 

effect of, cm development, 389-400 
ideal, 415-421 
immoral, 402-403 
inadequate superrision in, 395 
ovciprotecave, 390-392 
and social life, 119-121 
Home setting, problems m regard to, 
400-404 

Homoscxualitj, 191-192 
Humor, 20l 


I 

Ideal, in sex tmdeistandings, 175-184 
ro for social development, 143-144 

Dc of locational adjustment; 336-338 

Ideal home, 415-421 
Ideals, deliaition of, 245-246 
facts about, 253-254 
furthering of desirable, 258-260 
howr they serve us, 254-255 
source of, 255-257 
Idcnti^cation Sheet; ]39 
Immoral home, 402-403 
Individual differences, 471-180 
Indulgent parents, 396-397 
Institutions for delinquents, 379-384 
Intelligence and delinquency, 363 

J 

Job satisfacuQQ and occupaoonal level, 
336-338 

JuienJe court, 379 
juvenile delinquency, 355-386 

L 

Late maturing, 99-101 
Leadership, 496-497 
Leaving school, reasons for, 430-A31 
Leg growth, 79, 105 
Lrisure-ome acoviucs, 51 
Library and the adolescent, 434-435 
Life needs, 317 

Life values, adjustment to, 244-279 
Love, in adolescence, 172-174 
need for, 298 
Lungs, 81-82 

M 

Alaladjustcd. help for, 307-319 
Tecogniaon of, 307-3 JO 
socially; ISO-lSl 
Alantal choice, 15, 192-194, 498 
Alaiyland study, 33-34 
Alastiirbation, 189-191 
Alatunng. tune of, 83 
Muun^, emotional, 198-202 
evidence of, 84-85 
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\Ienarche, 83 

Alcnstruition, 83, 88, 93-94, 106-107 
Menul health of teacher, 223-224 
Meubolism in adolescence, 96 
\Lchigan Child Guidance Instinite, 378- 
379 

Misbeharior, njotjianon for, 465 
response of teacher to, 4^6-470 
Moral conflicts, 261-268 
Moral sallies, source of, 268 
Morahtv deyelopmenc, 269-274 
Morals, defininon of, 246, 260-261 
typical, in adolescent, 261-264 
Movies, 418-152 

N 

Vcelcmg, 171-172 
Needs of adolescents, 458 
Neighborhood and delinquency, 367-368 
Nocturnal emissions, 90, J07 
Nonvsotlen compared viich uorLers, 
346-347 

Normalcy, questions concenung, J0S-IO9 
Nose gtosvth, 79, 105 

O 

Obsenauon of social bcha>ior, 137 138 
Occupational preferences, 327-328 
Occupations, courses in, 339-341 
Order uf the Rainbow for Girls, 436 
Organizations, youth participatioa m, 
438 

Overprotectne home, 390-392 
P 

Parent adolescent quarrels, t 09 
Parent-child relationships, 389-598. 405- 
4i0 

Parenthood, preparation for, 15 
Parents, behasior of, disapproval of, 412— 
413 

conflict with, 22 
indulgent, 396-397 
rcfectanc. 397-395 
repression by, 394-395 
Passaic Qilldreas Bureau, 376-377 


Peer culture, definition of, ll5 
importance of, II6-I17 
Personal adjustment, 19, 280-323 
Personal conferences, 142 
Personal problems, 492-494 
Personality, 294-30i 
adapubili^ of, 302-303 
and frustrations, 299-302 
psychopathic, 363-364 
PersonaJjiy problems, 305-307 
Personality types, 45 
Perspnanon, excessive, 105 
Pemng, 171-172 

Physical abiLiy, effect of, on socul ad 
justmenc, 102-103 

Physical changes as source of diflicuity, 
26-27 

Physical charactcnsacs, disliked, 110-113 
Physical needs, 489 
Pitfalls in community, 452-454 
Popuhnty, qualities that nuke for, 133- 
136 

Postpubescenc defined, 82 
Posture, 113 
Pouting, 229 
Frame Gty, 32 

P/edelinqueacs, loaang of, 372^)73 
Prepubescent defined, 82 
Problems of adolescent, 52-56 
Progressn e Education A^ocunon s Studs 
of Adolescents, 34 
Piychopathic personality, 363-364 
ftiberty, 82-86 

effect of, on atntude and interests, 102 
Pubescence defined, 82 
Ponishmcnc, by parents, 410 
of parents, 384 
in school, 469-470 

R 

Radio, 448-452 

Ranng of social behavior, 138 
Readiness for life, 66-67 
Recreation, 439-444 
comparauve preferences in, 4i0 
deficiencies in service, 441 
and delmqucncy, 368-369 
survey of community, 442 
values of, 439 
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Referral to coun m delmqucnc), 3J6-3 
Rcicetant parents, 397-398 
Rclamcs as source of problems, 412 
Religion, rumre of, 24A-247, 274-276 
Religious status, 63 hS 5 
Repression by parents. 39+-39J 
RcproJucusc s)$tcm, female. i»6-89 
male. 89-90 
Responsibilities. 38-59 
Rights of teen agers, 421-422 

S 

Samoa, adolescence m, 21 
School, for adolescent, 457-501 
and delinquency, 369-373 
reasons for importance of, 457 
social activities in, 186 
School records. 351 
School work program, 343-344 
Seerco . adolescent, 1 17 
Securities of adolescent. 65-66 
Sccurit>, need for, 295-298 
Sclf-disciplme, 462-463 
Sense of vvortli, 4S6-468 
Sex, attitudes toward, 176 
See changes, in bo}, summary of, 92 
cause of, 75 

primary and secondary , 73 
timing of, 73-75 

Sex di/Tcrcnccs in development, IOJ-104 
Sex information, sources of, 175-179 
Sex instruction, in classroom, 182 
integrating matenab of, 183 
Sex understandings, 175-184 
ideal in, 179 

“Sliony,’ ease of, 291-294 
Sbjncss, 308 

Sibling relauonships, 411-412 
Skeletal age, 85-86 
Skin disturbances, lOS 
in adolescence, 95 
Slow maturing, 78-79 
Social acceptance, importance of, 136-137 
Social acuvitics in school, 186 
Social adjustment, 115-158 
tests of, 142 

Social development, responsibility of 
aduJc in, 1JS-1J9 

Social interaction, opportuniaes for, 149 


7 Social poise, problems in regard to 150 
Social rating of twelfth grade bo>, 161 
Social sex development, 162-164 
Social status of adolescent, aecd for un- 
derstanding of, 137-142 
Social strau/ication, effect of, 428-431 
Social techniques, opportunities for de- 
Tclopnient of, 149 
Social world of adolcsccnr, 59-60 
Socially maladjusted, 150-151 
Sociogram, 140-141 
Sociumetric technique, 139-141 
Solitariness, JOS 
Spiritual, emphasis of, 276-277 
Standards, deiiniuon of, 244-245 
importance of, 247-252 
improvemenr of, 251-2S2 
source of, 248-250 
Stomach, 82 

Street trades and delinquency, 369 
Subject matter m cumculum, 499 
Su/nmar), final, 4P9-500 
Supervision in home, inadequate, 395 

T 

Teen age rights 42M22 
Teeth, 82 
fclcvision 448-452 
Tests, of social adjustment, 142 
vocauonal, 349-350 
Tunc, spending of, 49-52 
Timidity, 231-232 
Truancy, 308 

U 

Universitj of Chicago study, of adoles 
cent cliaractcr and personality, 32-33 
of impact of social dasscs on adoles 
cent, 33 

Unwholesome emotions, causing of 236- 
240 

V 

Van«y, need for, 298, 489 
Vocauonal adjusement, 324-354 
ideal of, i}6~3i8 
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VocaDoiul choice, 13, 498 
factois influencing, 326 
unporunce of, 328 
nature of, 328-332 
readiness for, 332-33J 
Vocauonai counseling, 3)0 
Vocational preparanon, 13-14 
Vocauonai training, 348 
Voice change, 92, lOS 

W 

Wants of adolescent, 46-49 
Washington study, 34-35 
Wholesome emouons, encouragement of, 
2tO-241 

Wort camps, 347-343 


Work experience, desirable charactc 
tics of, 343-346 
disadvantages of, 347 
for youth, 341-348 

Working students compared with ni 
workers, 346-347 
World of adolescent, 4D-69 
Worth, sense of, 486—188 

Y 

Young Men's Christian Association, 4 
437 

Young Women's Qinstian Associau 
437 

Youth centers, 152-155, 444-447 
Youth Memorial Center, 152-155 
Youth organizations, 435-439 



